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0% PERSIA in Deane. 


SIT, HE Firſt Volume of my Tra- 

ety Vels is a Journal of my Adven- 
tures and Obſervations trom 
Paris to Iſpahan. In this lam 
ED going to give you a general 
1 LE Deſcription of Perſia, where- 
iin ſhall treat of the Nature, 
Morals, and Manners of the People, and of 
their Induſtey, in procuring for themſelves 
all the Neceſſaries of Lite. e 
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oreat Seas ; the Black Sea, the Red Sea, the 5 
Caſpian Sea, and the Gulph of Perſica ; with 
Six Rivers almoſt as famous as thoſe Seas, 
212, The Eup hrates, the Araxes. the Tigris, 

the Phaſe, thi Oxis, and the Indus. One can 
| ſcarce more preciſely point out the Limits 
of this vaſt Kingdom, which is not like the 

States of petty Sovereigns, whoſe Frontiers 

are marked out with a Brook or a Rivulet, 
or ſome little Monument of Stone. Perſia 
on every ſide hath the ſpace of four or five 
Days Journey for its Confines, which is un- 
| inhabited, although the Soil is the beſt in 
the World in many Places, as on the Eaſtern 
| and Weſtern Sides. The Perſians look upon 
| it to be a ſignal Token of Grandeur, to leave 
| theſe Countries, like ſome ſpacious Deſart, 
between great and mighty Empires; for this 
hinders, as they ſay, Conteſts about Limits 
of Dominion, and theſe uninhabited Tracts 
of Land, ſerve for Partition Walls between 
_ "= Kingdoms. 
| Theſe Rivers and Seas which 1 have ſet 
| down here, are not at this time the Confines 
of Perſſa. Its Extent is mightily ſhrank and 
diminiſh'd « on the Side of the Red ni and 


Perſia” 
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Perſe has, at preſent, the Poſſeſſion of but 
a few Places in thoſe Coaſts. But the Per- 
| ffan Geographers ceaſe not, however, to 
ſtretch their Empire out, in their moſt mo- 
dern Deſcriptions, as far as thoſe Bounda- 
ries, which it had of old, alledging, that 


a they are ſtill in Right and Fact, the Bounds 


of their Country; and that they are not to 
be look d upon as abridg d, by reaſon of 
the little Revolutions and Changes, which 
have happened on one or two Sides, be- 
cauſe they may recover what they have loſt, 


and they only want a Reign like that of 
Abas the Great, who liv'd but Threeſcore 
Years ago, to carry their Frontiers once 


more, as far as their ancient Limits. 


Perſia, in the State it was in, when I ſaw 
it, reckoning from Georgia, reaches from 


the 45th Degree of Latitude, which is the 
fartheſt Extent on the North ſide, as far as 


the 24th Degree along the River 1 on. 


the Southern Side, and from the 77th De- 
gree of Longitude, towards the Mountains 
| of Ararat, on the Weſt, as far as the hun- 


dred and twelfth Degree over againſt the 


Indies and Tartary on the Faſt. The great- 


_ eſt Length of it is, from the River Indus to 


the River Phaſes, which is full five hundred 


and fifty Perſian Leagues, or ſeven hundred 


and fifty French This is the Length of Per- 


fra; in Breadth, it is leſs by near three hun- 
dred Leagues. 
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The Perſrans, in naming their Country, 
make uſe of one Word, which they indif- 
ferently pronounce Trang, and Iran; an an- 


whom the Modern Perſians proceed. Their 
Hiſtories tell you, That in the Time of the 
Ninth King of Perfia, who is call d Efraftab, 
the Empire comprehended, befides what it 
contains at preſent, all the Countries be- 
| tween the Caſpian Sea and China, on the 
North and Eaſtern Sides; and that this 
Monarch of theirs, divided his unparallel'd 
Empire by the River Oxis, calling that on 
the Weſt, Iran, and that on the North, 
Touran, as one would ſay, on this Side the 


Names of Iran and of Touran, are frequent- 
ly to be met with in the ancient Hiſtories 
of Perſia; Key Iran, Key Touran, which 
| ſignifies King of f Perſia, and King of Tartary, 

trandoG, and TourandodF, which is as much 
as to ſay, the Queens of thoſe Countries; 
and even to this very Day, the King of e 
fa is call d Padcha Iran, and the Great Vi- 
Zier, Iran Medary, the Pole of Perſia. TS 
This is the Modern Appellation, the moſt 
In Uſe in that Country. That which they 
frequently make uſg of in the Second Place, 
is, the Term Furt, which is the particular 
Name of the Province ; the Metropolis of 
which, in ancient-Days, was Perſepolis, and 

which * its Nane to all the Empire, be- 
8 cauſe 


cient Term invented by the . from 


River, or on that Side the River. Theſe 
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cauſe, under the ſecond Race of Kings, it 
was the chiefProvince of the Kingdom, and 
the Seat of its Monarchs, This Word Fars, 
to ſignifie Perſie, is very af6ient ; and the 
| Perf ſtill call the Old Language of 


their Country, which was in uſe before the 


Days of Mahometaniſm, Saboun Fours, the 
Tongue of Perſſa. Several learned Men de- 
duce the Etymology of this Term from that 
of Pherez, which in the Hebrew and Chal- 
 daick Genifies to divide, becauſe (ſay they) 
Cyrus, after his Conqueſts, divided the Em- 
- pire of Babylon between the Perſians and 
the Medes ; ” ind that Perſia was in a manner 
divided and ſeparated. They might have 
added likewiſe, that in the Perſian, this 
Word fignifies the ſame as Fereſton to divide. 
But the Perſians don't much care for allow- 
ing that Etymology, which gives Babylon 
the Antiquity of Empire, above themſelves, 
who on the contrary maintain, that Perf/ 
15 the oldeſt Seat of Dominion. But be that 
as it will, the Word Fars fignifies a Cava» 
lier in the ancient Perſian, as well as in 
Arabich, from whence they till, in the Mo- 
dern Tongue, call a Querry, Faraſch. And 
that which makes me believe this Etymo- 
logy the rather, is, that all the Kingdom, 
and particularly the Province which bears 
the Name of Perſia, abounds i in Horſes ; and 
in Perſia they are thou 


A to be the beſt 
Breed in the World. bor lays, that 


5 > AE Cyrus 
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Cyrus was the firſt who made the Perſians 
good Horſemen, having given the Example 
to the Nobility, by going always on Horſe- 
back, and ordering all People to do ſo, who 
could afford itz and it grew at laſt ſo com- 


gent People ever went on Foot, He adds, 
to confirm this Relation, that the Children 
in Perſia are taught three Things, to tell 
Trutb, draw a Bow, and mount a Horſe. 
This is really their whole Practice to this 
very Day, in regard to the third Point. 
Every Body, even to the Shop- keepers, go 
on Horſeback. Each Perſon keeps his Sad- 
dle Horſe; and there is ſuch p'enty of Hor- 
ſes in that Country, that before the laſt Age, 
there was no ſuch thing as Infantry in the 
Perſian Armies. All their Troops conſiſted 
pf Cavalry: And there is no room to doubt, 
but that it was the conſtant Cuſtom of the 
| Perſians to be always on Horſeback, that the 
Greeks form'd their Fables of Centeurs, of 
the Sagitary, and of Perſeus, _ 

The Arabians and the Turks call the Per- 
frans, Agem, and Perſia, Agemeſſaan, a Word 5 
which imports a Stranger, as likewiſe a 
Barbarian, It is to give you to . . 
that the Perſſans, altho Mahometans, and a 
Learned and Zealous People, are not deſcen- 
ded from the Arabians, the Source of Maho- 
metiſm, and the Fountain of all Sciences; 
In the ſame Senſe as the Greeks call'd all the 

3 R Nations 


mon inthe Country, that no Boo but indi- 
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Nations of the World barbarons; And it is 
in this Senſe that the Grand Seignior ſtiles 
himſelf Stan Alaragh ve Al Agem, to ſignify 


all Nations of the "World: and that they 
- call the Body-Guard of his Perſon Agem Og- 


lan, Sons of Barbarians, to ſignify that hep 


are not Natives of Turky. I will not here 


make mention of all the ther Names, which 


the ancient Books, and among the reſt the 
Holy Scriptures, give to Perſſa, ſome where- 


of are the Names of Princes, or famous and 
noted Perſonages, as that of Elam; others 
the Names of ſome Province in the King- 
dom of Cuth;, and others again are taken 


from thoſe that were the moſt powerful 


Towns in the Country in ancient Times, 


when there were but very few Towns in all, 


as the Name of Erec or Arac, which is found 


in the Tenth of Gereſs, a Word which fig- - 
nifies a Town inhabited upon the Banks of / 
a River, The Orientaliſts, and among the 


reſt the Arabians and the Perſians, call to 
this very Day all Perſſa, Araken or Teraben, 


the plural Number of Arat; they divide it 


into two Parts, Arak Arab, and Arak Agem, 
as who ſhould fay, the Towns of the 158 


bians, and the Towns of the Barbarians; 
and theſe Terms are ſometimes us'd to di- 


ſtinguiſh the Lower from the Higher Perſia; 
the laſt of which ſtretches it ſelf even up to 
Indus, In fine, they now give three other 
Names to the per ax People, to wit, thoſe 
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7 . and of Rapheſe, when they aſcourts 


of their Religion, and that of Keſback, 
when they are talking of their Conqueſts. 


But I will dwell no longer on this Subject 


at preſent, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion to 
treat of it hereafter. 


The Perſian Geographers divide the Em- 


pire into four and twenty Provinces, count- 


ting for one of them, a Country which the 
Turks took from them, and have ſtill in 


their Poſſeſſion. They make mention of 
five hundred forty four conſiderable Places, 
Walled Towns, Cities and Caſtles, and they 
compute that there is in Perſia, ſome three- 
ſcore thouſand Villages, and forty Millions 
of Souls, I will likewiſe hereafter treat of 
the Mountains, and the Rivers of the Coun- 
try, of which I ſhall content my ſelf with 
only ſaying this at preſent. There is not 
in all the World that Country which hatg 
more Mountains, and fewer Rivers. There 
is not ſo much as one ſingle River that can 
carry a Boat into the Heart of the Kingdom, 
nor ſerve to tranſport Goods from one Pro- 
vince to another: Thoſe which I mention'd 
as giving bounds to the Empire, run ſtrait 
along upon the Frontiers, without branch- 
ing themſelves out, and carrying Streams 
5 into the Body of thoſe Territories. : 


The County of Perſia is dry, barren, 


n mountainous, | and but thinly inhabited. 1 
peak in general, che ele Part is not 


"x i inha- 
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inhabited, nor cultivated; and after you 


have paſsd any great Towns about two 


Leagues, you will meet never a Manſion- 
Houſe, nor People in twenty Leagues more. 
The Weſter ſide above all the reſt, is the 


moſt defective, and wants to be peopl'd and 
cultivated the moſt of any, and nothing is 
to be met with there almoſt, but large and 


ſpacious Deſarts. This barrenneſs proceeds 


from no other Cauſe, than the ſcarcity of 
Water, there is want of it in moſt Parts of 
the whole Kingdom, where they are forc'd to 
preſerve the Rain-Water, or. to ſeek for it 


very deep in the Entrails of the Earth. For 


in all the Places where there is good ſtore of 


Water, the Soil is kindly, tertile, and agree- 


able: However Perſia is ina, manner one 


continu'd Country of Mountains, as I have 
been ſaying. There are ſo many, that the 


great Provinces are quite full of them, as 
that which is on the Eaſt, and is for that 
very Reaſon by them call'd Koubeſton, that 
is to ſay, a Country of Mountains. It is in 
Perſia that there are the higheſt Mountains 


in the Univerſe, Mount Taurus, which runs 


athwart the Kingdom, from one End of it 
to the other, towers up in ſuch pointed Pi- 


nacles, that by Reaſon of their immenſe 
Height, the Tops and Summits of them are 


beyond the reach of the Eye of Man. The 


loftieſt Parts of theſe Mountains, are the 
Mounts of Ararat, in Upper Armenia ; the 


Row 
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0 or Chain of Mountains, which ſepa- 
rate Media from Hyrcania, that which 
is between Hyrcania, and the Country 
of the Parthians and particularly Mount 
Damavend , the Mountains that ſeparate 
Chaldea from Arabia ; thoſe which lie be- 
_ tween Perſia and Caramenia, where the moſt. 
famous Place of all is the Mount Jaron. One 
of the great Defects in theſe Mountains is, 
that they are all dry and Sun-burnt; I mean 
generally ſpeaking; for there are ſome Pla- 
ces where the Mountains are cover'd over 
entirely with Woods; ſuch is Kourdeſtan, 
the greateſt part of which is call'd alſo upon 
that account Genguella, that is to ſay, the 
Woody Country. But for one Woody 
Mountain that you ſhall meet with, there 

are three that bear nothing at all. But as 

1 have juſt now been referring the Cauſe of 
Barrenneſs of the greater Part of Perſia, to 
the deficiency of Water; and ſince in the 
ſequel of my Diſcourſe, it may be obſerv'd, 
that I ſay, that the Perſians for Moiſtening | 
Earth, make uſe of ſubterraneous Canals in 
the Earth, that run generally through their 
Countries, where they ſtand not in need of 
Water: Jam very willing to explain my ſelf, 
to avoid all appearance of a Contradiction, 
| becauſe all which I have recited hereupon, 
as above, is exactly true. The Water is the 
Cauſe of Fruitfulneſs in Pera, in all Places 
where it is to be had; and there is ſome, 
| gene- 
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eta ſpeaking, when People wil 99 0 at 
the Pains of digging for it; but there are 
not People enough every where to look af- 
ter it, and draw up a ſufficient Quantity: 
Hence. the want of People does not proceed 
from the barrenneſs of the Soil, but the bar- 
renneſs of the Soil from the want of Peoples 
jaſt in the ſame manner as it fares with the 
greateſt part of the Countries of the Ottoman 
Empire, which, altho they are of their own 
ſelves, and by their Nature the beſt, and the 
fineſt Countries upon the Face of the Earth, 
are nevertheleſs as dry as Heaths for want 
of Hands. As for the Cauſe of the want of 
People in theſe vaſlt Kids it is very 
eaſy to comprehend. It proceeds on one 
Hand from the u edle Extent of theſe 
Monarchies, and on the other from the Ar- 
bitrary Government that is exercis'd there, 
The People who are Conquer d, not being 
able to ſupport the being Govern'd by the 
Caprice of a Foreigner, whereas they were 
before rul d by due and conſtant Laws, flow- 
ing regularly from their own Conſtitution, 
ſhake off the Yoke as ſoon as the Conqueror 
removes two or three hundred Leagues from 
them. It was thought adviſable, in order 
to maintain their Conqueſts, to baniſh the 
better Part of them, and to tranſport the 
Other into diſtant and different Climates, 
where they periſhd little by little, like a 
ſtrange Plant. This is What the Perſe fans 


have 
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have practis d, as well as the Turks for latter 
Ages. They have already remark'd in the 
Iadies, which is a Country very Rich, Fruit- 
75 and Populous, the dreadful Effects of 
is kind of Politicks; for in Proportion, as 
the Great Mogul extends his Empire, by the 


1 Fonqwel of * Kingdoms and Princi- 
Palities, the People, and at the ſame time 
1 8 and Riches, decreaſe; one may add 

to this Political Reaſon, foine other natural 


ones, for the Depopulation of Perſia, and 
among the reſt, theſe three. Firſt, The un- 
Happy Inclination which the Perſians have, 
to commit that abominable Sin againſt Na- 
ture, with both Sexes. Secondly, The im- 


moderate Luxury of the Cory: The 


Women begin there to have Children be- 
times, and continue fruitful but a little 
while; and as ſoon as they get on the wrong 
Side of Thirty, they are look d upon as 
old and fers The Men likewiſe 
begin to viſit Women too young, and to 
ſuch an exceſs, that though they enjoy ſeve- 
ral, they have never the more Children for it. 
There are alſo a greet many Women, who 
make themſel ves abortive, and take Reme- 
dies againſt. growing pregnant; > becauſe 
when they have been three or four Months 
gone with Child, their Husbands take to 
other Women, holding it for an Act of 
Turpitude and Indecency, to lie with a 
Woman gong: fo far | in 1285 Time. The 
Third 


1 
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Third Reaſan i is, that within this laſt Cen- 
tary, a great many Per ſiant, and even entire 
Families, have gone and ſettld in the In- 
diet. As they are a handſomer, wiſer, and 


more polite People, beyond all Compari- 


fon, than the Mabometan Indians, who are 
deſcended from the Tartars, in the Country 


of Tamerlane; they all advance themſelves 


in the Indies, The Courts of the Indian 
 Mahometan Kings are all fall of them, par- 


ticulatly that of Colconda and Vijaponr. As 
ſoon as any of them are well eſtabliſh'd, 


they ſend tor their Families and Friends, 
ke g0 willingly where Fortune invites 
them, eſpecially into a Country, which is 


one of the moſt plentiful in the World, 
and where Cloaths and Food are ſold chea- 
per than any where elle ſoever. They are 


not yet ſo well advisd of this in the Eaſt, 


as to forbid the Departure of their Subjects: 
Every one is at Liberty to go where he 


pleaſes, and there is no need of a Paſs, they 
having free Egreſs out of the Kin dom 
withourl it. You will likewiſe find in the 


Sequel of this Work, that when the Pea- 


ſants in ſome Places, think themſelves op- 


preſs'd, they will come crying in a Body to 


the Gates of the Governours, and even to 


the Gate of the King's Palace, that they 
will leave the Country, if they are not eas d. 


= CHAP, 
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- memorable at this time of Day, ia the 


Vrritings of the Ancients, than what Xeno- 
phon makes young Cyrus ſpeak. The King- 
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Trap. II. 


Of the CLIM ATE, and of the AIR. 


win begin this Chapter with this Rs. 
mark, that there is perhaps nothing more 


dom of my Father is ſogreat, that there is no 


enduring the Cold on one ſide of it, nor the 
Heat on the other. In effect, one may ſay 
with Truth, that there is a Winter and a 
Summer in Perf 7a at the ſelf-ſame Time; for 
on one Side, as on the South, there is no 
Winter, and on the oppoſite Side there is 
little Summer. As this Kingdom is of this 
prodigious Extent, it is eaſy to imagine, 
that the Air is different according to the 


Scituation of each Country, It is cold 


even up to Chiras, which is the Capital City 
of the Province of Pera; and it is warm 


from that City even up to the End of the 
Kingdom on the Southern Side. It is dry 


every where, where it is cold, but it is not dry 
in all Places where it is warm. It is warm 


and dry all along the GulYh of Perſica, reck- 
oning from Caramenia to the Indus; and 
in thoſe Countries there are Places where the 
Heat ſtifles People, and is inſupportable 
even to thoſe that are Natives, and have 
Ks | never 
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never been out of the Countty, They are 


forc'd to quit their Houſes, during the four 


ſultry Months of the Year, and retire to- 
wards the Mountains: And at that time, 


' thoſe who are forc'd to travel in the ſcorch- 
ing Countries, meet with Villages quite de- 


ſerted, except by a few miſerable Creatures, 
that are left to take care of things, and thoſe 


who are the Archers of the Provoſts. The 
Air is not only inſupportably hot in theſe 


Maratime Provinces, but alſo very unhealth- 


ful, and the People v ho are not accuſtom'd to 
it, ſeldom fail of falling ſick, by reaſon of 


the badneſs of the Air, in the exceſs of 


the Heats, and it frequently proves mortal 


to them, All this Il know too well, by my 
own Experience, and to my own Coſt, hav- 
ing been infected my felt by this malignant 


Air, by reaſon of my not going from thence = 


before the Monthof May, and ſo I fell into 
an Indiſpoſition, that FA not ſhake off 
fora * while. The Places for Retreat 


are the Valleys, the Mountains, and the 


Palm Tree- Woods, but theſe Woods them- 


ſelves are not look d upon to be very 
wholſome. 


The ſultry Air of Perſſa is till more un- 
 wholſome, where it is attended with Moi- 


ſture and Dampneſs, as it is along the C.- 

pian'Sea, and eſpecially in that part which 
is counted to be the ancient Comiſena, and 
which they call Mazenderiy, which is very 


like 
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ie our European Climate. To fpeak 
the Truth on't, the Country is in that part 
admirably fine, from O&ober, even till May. 


I was there in the Month of February, àt 
which time I was in a manner charm'd, and- 


inchanted with it ; for the whole Country 


zs nothing but one continued Guarden, or 


a perfect kind of Paradiſe, as the Pers Frans 


call it. The Cauſways and Highways ap- 


pear like ſo many Alleys of Orange- Trees, 


border d on either fide with fine Parterrees, 
and flowery Gardens. I have there alſo met 
with excellent Fruits, much of the ſame 


kind with ours, and of as delicate a Taſte and 


Flavour as any we have in Europe. The 


Wine is good, and there is Plenty of its 


Plenty of good Game; but particularly 
Wild- Hos the fineſt in 'the whole World. 
But by obſerving the Countenances, and the 


Complexions of the Inhabitants, I - could 
eaſily perceive, that it muſt be. the worſt 


Air that could be; for the People are more 
yellow, more defeAtive i in their Make, more 


weakly and ſickly than ever I ſaw in any 


other part whatſoever. This Country of 


Mazenderan was almoſt grown a Deſert, by 
reaſon of the bad Air, before Abas the Great 8 


Time: But that Prince, a mighty Conqueror, 


and a vaſt Politician, tranſported thi- 


ther a prodigious number of People from 


Armenia, and Georgia, as well to depopu- 


late thoſe Countries, where the Turks came 
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every Year to encamp and make War againſt 4 


them, as becauſe he believ'd that Soil to be 
of more Significancy and Importance, ſee- 


ing among other things, that the Silk- Worms 


bred very kindly, and came to Perfection 


in thoſe Parts. His Mother, who was 
of Mazenderan, which might of conſe- 
quence be called his native Country, in 
as much as it produc'd the Perſon who 
gave him his Being, ſollicited him on the 


other hand, to People again the Place, to 


which he ow'd his Birth. He tranſported 


thither thouſand Families of Chriſtians, 
imagining that they would be very fruitful 
and increaſe there mightily : It is, ſay'd he, 
4 perfect right Country for the Chriſtans : > it 
abounds with Wine and Hog's- Fleſh, two 
Things which they mie htily lite; they love to 
go to Sea, and. they will trafft, Ewith their Bro- 


thers the Mifeovites, by the Caſpian Sea. 


Abas caus'd Towns to be built, and magni- 
ficent Palaces to be erected, in ſeveral Pla- 


ces of that Country, and all this to encou- 
rage the Increaſe of the Colony ; but the- 
Malignity of the Ar was ſo croſs to his 
Deſigns and Projects, though laid and carried 
on with the utmoſt Care and Diligence, that 
when 1 was at Mazenderan with the Court 


about torty Years ago, the number of 
__ Chriſtians was rednc'd to four hundred Fa- 
milies, from the thirty thouſand that were 


: there at firſt, as Iwas very credibly informed. 
Vol, . on Ahe 
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The Biſhop of Feractbad, a good old Ar 
menian Prelate, who was well enough ac- 
quainted with the Country, told me fre- 
quently, that it it was not for the Fertility 
a the Soil, which draws the Neighbour- 

ing People thither, the whole Country 
would be left like a Deſart, by reaſon of 
the Unwholſomeneſs of the Air ; for about 
the end of April, they find it neceſſary to 
retreat to the Mountains, which are about 
five and twenty or thirty Leagues off, and 
to leave the Brooks and the Rivulets by 

reaſon of the inſupportable Heats, which 
evendry up large and deep Rivers, inſo- 
much, that all the Summer-time long there 
is none other but the worſt Water in the 
Earth to be had. During my ſojourning gi 
there, I found fo prodigious a Dampneſs in 
the Air, that only hanging out a piece of 
Linnen over Night, I have ſeen it drop in 
the Morning, when no Rain has fallen. 
J muſt add to this Deſcription, that the 
Air on the Coaſts of the Caſpian Sea is 
accounted ſo bad, that it is look'd upon 

as à Diſgrace for any Perſon to be ſent 
thitber in 1 Commiſſion. And when the King 

makes any Perſon Governor of Guilan, 
which is the moſt conſiderable and profitable 
Poſt, that an Intendant can have, they 
Inquire one of another, Has he ufd or 
robb d any Body, that he is ſent Governor of 
Guilan? Ruſt is chere ſo ſudden and fo 


active 


— 


active, that l lives deen A ruſted within 


four Hours after they have been oild and 


clean'd. Hence the People of the Country 
ſeldom carry any other Arms than Hatchets, 
becauſe the Ruſt faſtens the Swords in their 
Scabbords, and their Bows are by the Moi— 
ſture, render d very ſoft and ſlack. Here- 
upon they recount the following Story ; 


That a Courier being one Day arriv d from 


Mazenderan, at Iſpaban, arm'd with a Bow 


and Sabre, a young Lord that was at Court 
at his firſt Arrival there, happening to take 


his Bow into his Hand, to make a Trial of 
it, as it is uſual among them to do, found it 
ſo lack, that he ſaid, ſmilling to him, 


What i 79 this Moun fi leur Conrier,. you have a 
Bow a Child can bend? That may be, my 


Lord, reply'd he, but if you are ſo very ſtrong, 


draw out my Sebre. He meant, to ſignify by 


this, that the ſame Dampneſs which had 


flacken'd the Bow-ſtring had faſten d his 


- Sabre i in the Scabbord. 


However, as there are no Countries elſe 
fo damp on the ſide of the Caſpian Sea, but 


on the contrary, the other Places are 


almoſt all of them dry to the laſt degree; 
one may, generally ſpeaking, ſay, that the 


Air of Perſia is dry, its Drought proceeding 


from the few Rivers and Lakes that are to 
be met with in the whole Extent of that vaſt 


Kingdom ; and one may, with equal Truth, 
alledge, chat that Air is good, pure and 
—— Whol- 
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wholſome. Such it is in all the Inlands of 
the Kingdom; which is plainly to be ſeen 
by the healthful Complexion of the People, 
wh are ſtrong, robuſt and ſanguine, and 
commonly enjoy a conſtant Series of Health, 


and a good Diſpoſition of Body. As to its 
Frontiers, there are none but the Countries 
1 have been ſ peaking of, that are unhealth- 
ful, and where the Air is contagious during 

the Heats of the lultry Seaſon. 


The Air being dry, as I have been ſaying, 5 
it follows of courſe that Perſia cannot be very 


much ſubje& to Rain: It is ſeldom Rainy 
Weather there, eſpecially in the Summer- 
time, and in the Heart of the Kin gdom; 

and at that Time you will ſcarce e 
much as a little Cloud hanging in the Air, 
but all is calm and ſerene, to Admiration. 


If in the Evening you ſhould lay a Sheet of 
Paper in the Air, you will find it in the 


Morning as dry as you left it. Neither the 
Leaves on the Trees, nor the Herbage on 
the Ground, have the Teaſt Moiſture in 
them. It is Temark'd i in ſome Countries, as 
in that, namely, of Loureſton, the Capital : 
City whereof is Hamadan, which was the 
Ancient Syfa, that the very Sweat of human 
Bodies is ſuppreſs'd and repuls'd by this 


Drought; whereas at Babylon and in "Care 


 enia, it runs pouring off he Body like Wa- 


ter through a Sieve. Hence they have taken 
further notice of two natural Effects it has, 
— 5 | which 


A, + 


which are very different, but equally ſur- 


prizing: The Firſt is, That in the Provinces 


I have been naming, and in many others, 


altho the Air is quite clear from Clouds all 


Summer-long, yet in the Evening Winds 


_ ariſe, which refreſh the Climate, and laſt till 
an Hour and an half before San-riſe : 5 and 


| theſe are uſually ſo freſh and ſharp in the 


Night- time, that one muſt be forc'd to put 


on a great Coat to guard one againſt the 
Cold. The Second Effect it has, is, that 


altho' at other Seaſons of the Year the Winds 


ceaſe, ſo far as not to be perceptible, you 


will ſee the Sky over-caſt with great Clouds, 


that paſs off ſoftly from Eaſt to Weſt, with- 


out any Sign of Wind to drive them on; ſo 


that it is judg d their Impulfion may pro- 
ceed from ſome other Cauſe. There is ſuch 
an exquiſite Beauty in the Air of Perſia, that 


I can neither forget it my ſelf, nor forbear 
mentioning it to every body: One would 


{wear that the Heavens were more ſublime- 
ly elevated, and tinQur'd with quite another 
Colour there, than they are in our thick 
and dreary European Climates. And in thoſe 


Countries, the Goodneſs and Virtue of the 


Air ſpreads and diffuſes it ſelf over all the 
face of Nature, that it enobles all its Pro- 


ductions, and all the Works of Art with an 

unparallel'd Luſtre, Solidity and Duration; 

not to ſpeak how much this Serenity of Air 
enlivens and invigorates the Conſtitution of 
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the Body, and how happily it influences the 
Diſpoſition of the Mind; of which I ſhall 
have occaſion to make ample Mention in 
the ſequel of my Diſcourſe. I ſhall here 
only juſt ſet down one Remark more to 
make my Reader have a true Idea and juſt 
Senſe of the Goodneſs and Purity of the 
Perſian Air, in moſt parts of the Country, 
and amongſt others at Iſpahan : There is no 
need of ſtopping the Bottles, any further 
than juſt to hinder the Wine from running 
out: For this they make uſe of a Flower, as 

a Pink or a Roſe, and put in the Mouth of 
the Bottle inſtead of a Cork, and after they 

have poured any part of it out, they never 
Nop it afterwards. The Remnant of a Bot- 
tle that has been uncork'd for four and twen- 

ty Hours, and which one would think ſhould 
evaporate and pall, is ſo very little alter'd 
that tis ſcarce to be perceivd. % 


The common Variation of Times and Sea- 

ſons, to ſpeak in general, and above all in 
the Heart of the Kingdom, are after the fol- 
lowing manner : The Winter begins in No- 
 vember, and continues pretty harſh and vio- 
lent even till March, with Froſt and Snows, 
which fall in great Flakes among the Moun- 
tains, but do not come down in ſo great 
Quantities, among the Plains and regular 
Champain Countries, There are Mountains 
three Days Journey diſtant from Iſpaban, on 
the Welt-lide, that are cover d by the SHOT 
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for eight Months together. They ſay, that 


among the Snow, you will meet with little 
white Worms, about the bigneſs of one's 


little Finger, that move up and down lively 


upon the Surface of it, and if you cruſh 


them, they are colder than the Snow it ſelf. 


From the Month of March to that of May, 
the Winds are very high, the coming of 
which is a certain ſign that Winter is quite 
gone. From May till September, the Sky is 


ſerene, being refreſhd by the Winds that 


blow in the Night, and juſt at the cloſe of 


the Evening, and opening of the Morn. And 


from September to November, the Winds are 


juſt the ſame as in the Spring of the Year, Her 
you muſt obſerve, that during the Summer, in 
the Countries we are ſpeaking of, the Nights 
are about ten Hours long, and there is but 
little Twy- light; which join'd to the con- 


ſtant Freſhneſs and Sharpneſs of theſe Night- 


Winds ſerves very much to moderate the 


Heat of the Days: Inſomuch that in Conſi- 
deration of the Warmth, I had rather paſs 
a Summer at Iſpahan than at Paris : For if 
it is warmer there by Day-time, the Day, 


There are divers Remedies againſt the Heat, 


and the Night is always ſure to bring a freſh 
Gale; whereas there are Nights frequently 
at Paris that ſtifle one almoſt with Heat and 


Cloſeneſs. On ſome Days in Summer, I 


have known the Sun and Air ſo hot at Paris, 
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from Twelve till Three in the Afternoon, 
that the late Mr. Benner and my ſelf both 
agreed, that it was not warmer at Iſpaban, 
nor even the Indies. I will ſpeak more at 
large of the Air of this Metropolis of 
Perſia, in the following Parts of this 
Work, when I come to give a particular 
Deſcription of that famous City. All that 
I ſhall ſay more of it in this Place is, that 
the Air is dry there to the laſt degree, to 
which I don't know whether one may pro- 
perly impute the Reaſon, rhat dead Bodies, 
as well Animal as Human, always ſwell, 
within an Hour after they are dead, to be 
half as big again as they naturally are. And 
another Thing which is very different, that 
the Concluſion of almoſt all Diſeaſes, ſhews 
it ſelf in a great and painful Swelling of the 
Legs, and which takes up a long time before 
one can get over it. 
Perſſa is rarely expos d to Tempeſts, or 
\ Earthquakes ; there is very ſeldom any 
Thunder and Lightning, or other Meteors ; 
the Matter and Compoſition whereof ariſes 
from Vapours, becauſe the Air is ſo dry, as 
1 have already faid : It only Hails now and 
then in the Spring; and as, at that Time, 
the Harveſt is pretty far advanc'd, thoſe 
Storms of Hail make terrible Havock and 
"Waſte among the Corn. The News of this 
never fails of coming where the Court is; 
for they lend out of thoſe Countries n 
po} aid 
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laid waſte by the Hail, Deputies to the Mi- 
niſters of State, to deſire an Abatement of 
their Taxes; and thoſe Deputies always 
repreſent the Damage to be much greater 
than it really is. As to Earthquakes, they 
bappen very ſeldom in Pera. I would here 


be underſtood always to except Hircania; 
for they are on the contrary, frequent and 


furious there, eſpecially in Spring; but they 


do nothing but frighten and terrify the Peo- 
ple, and very ſeldom have any Tragical 
Effects. For the other Phænomena, they are 
| likewiſe very ſeldom to be ſeen in Perſia, 
particularly the Rainbow; becauſe there is 


not abundance of watery Matter to compoſe 


it. You may ſee ſometimes on a Summer's 


Night, little glimmering Streaks and Rays, 
that ſhoot athwart the obſcure Parts of the 


Air, and look like falling Stars. Theſe kind 


of Exlialations, like firing of Squibs and 


| Rockets, fall ſometimes ſtrait downwards, 


ſometimes obliquely, and ſeem to leave be- 
hind them little Streaks of Smoak, or black 


Vapours, which are nothing perhaps but 
 Haloes or Heats round about the Moon; and 


the principal Planets, which the Eye, by a 


Deception of Sight, takes to be Smoak, 1 
muſt add, that the Clearneſs and Serenity of 


the Perſian Air, is ſo great, that the Stars 


go 


vel by, and know one-another, 


alone give Light enough, for Perſons to tra- 
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The Winds of Perſia ſeldom rife fo high 
as to come to the degree of a Hurricane, and 


are not frequently Stormy and Tempeſtuous 
But there are ſome which are Mortal, and 


rage with extreme Violence along the Gulph 
of Perſia, they call theſe deadly peſtiforous 
Storms, bad Sammoun, that is to ſay, the 


Winds of Poiſon : But upon the Spot, where 
thoſe Storms happen, they call them Samyal, 
a Word composd of Tel, which ſignifies 


Wind in the Tyrkiþ Tongue, and Sam, 
which fignifies Poyſon in Arabick, It riſes 


only between the 15th of June, and the 

I th of Auguſt, which is the Time of the 
exceſſive Heats near that Gulph. That 

Wind runs whiſtling through the Air, it 

appears red and inflam d, and kills and blaſts 

the People; it ſtrikes in a manner, as if it 


ſtifled them, particularly in the Day time. 


Its ſurprizing Effects is not the Death it ſelf, 


which it cauſes; what's moſt amazing is, 
that the Bod ies of thoſe who die by it, are, 


as it were, diſſolved, but without loſing their 
Figure or Colour; inſomuch that one would 
only take them to be afleep ; but if you 
take hold of any piece of them, the Part 


remains in your Hand. In the Year 1674, 
a Chatir, or Footman, named Mahamet Aly, 
who had been in my Service, returning from 
Baſra to Ormus, (during the time of theſe 


Winds that are ſo violent and mortal) with 


a Packet of Letters, found another . 
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of his Acquaintance, who had the Charge 
of a Packet of Letters too, lay ſtretched a- 
long in the middle of the Road; he thought 
him to be aſleep, and pull'd him by the 
Arm to awake him; he was very much ſur- 
priz d to find the Man's Arm in his Hand; 
and afterwards taking him hold in ſeveral 
other Parts, that his Hands were buried as 
it were in ſo much Duſt. In the Year 1675, 


in the Month of May, a little Portugueſe 


Squadron being come to the Port of Congue, 
about three Days Journey from Ormus, 
to get their Cuſtoms paid, which the Por- 
tugueſe pretended to be their Due, they ar- 
reſted the Ships that were returning from 
| Mecca, full of Perfian Paſſengers, and de- 
tain d them till the Month of July, at which 
Time, thoſe poor People haſtning to get 
out of the bad Air of that Country, ſeveral 


periſhed in the Manner I have mention d, 


being catched in the way by the Wind. As 
ſoon as one finds this terrible Wind coming, 
which riſes with a Vehemence like a Whirl 
wind ; the only Remedy againſt it is, to 
cover one's Head up cloſe, and throw one's 
ſelf upon one's Belly to the Ground, and 
lie with one's Face preſs'd into the Duſt of 
the Earth, till ſuch time as the Whirlwind 

is paſt, and that laſts, as I have been told, 
about a quarter of an Hour, 
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CH A P. III. 
Of the SOIL. 


1 Muſt ſay of the Soil of Perſia, as I did of 
the Air; That Kindom being for its big- 
neſs, a litle World, part whereof is burnt 
with the heat of the Sun, while the other 
part is frozen over with Cold. It is impoſ- 
ſible but that there ſhould be ſtrange Varie- 
ties and Alterations in the Nature of the 
Soil: But Perſia is, generally ſpeaking, a 
barren Country, as I have obſerv'd already; 
and the Tenth part of it is uncultivated, l 
_ have likewiſe remark'd before, that Perſia is 
the moſt Mountainous Country in the Uni- 
verſe, and moſt of its Mountains barren and 
dry to the laſt degree, conſiſting generally 
of bare Rocks without any Trees or Graſs. 
But there are here and there between the 
Mountains, Valleys and Plains, that are 
more or leſs fruitful, and more or leſs a- 
_ greeable, according to their Scituation and 
Climate. The Soil is gravelly and ſtony 
in ſome Places; in others, it conſiſts of a 
white Clay, that is as heavy and as hard as 
the Stone itſelf. But both in one and the 
other it is ſo dry, that if the People 
don't water their Lands, they will pro- 
duce nothing, not ſo much as Graſs. It is 
not altogether an entire want-of Water, but 
15 3 m becauſe 
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rains at all during Summer, and in Winter 
the Sun is ſo hot, and ſo drying for the 


five or ſix Hours that it is high in the Hori- 
zon, that the Land muſt be water d from 


time to time. But on the contrary one may 
fay, that in every Place where they are 


water'd, they are fruitful in their Producti- 


ons. Thus it is the Scarcity of Water that 


occaſions the Barrenneſs ; and after all, it is 
the Deficiency of Inhabitants, as I have al- 
ready remark'd, which cauſes the Water to 
be ſo ſcarce. there being not in that vaſt 
Empire, the twentieth part of the Hands 
that are neceſſary to occupy and manure the 
Ground with any Eaſe. A Man would be 
ſtrangely ſurpriz d in Perſia, who went thi- 
ther prepoſſeſs d with the Ideas given of it 
by ancient Authors, particularly Ar ian, and 


Quintus Curſins ; for to read their Accounts 


of the Luxury, Effeminacy, Delicacy, and 


Treaſures of the Perſians, one would ima- 


gine twas a Country made up of Gold, and 
where the Conveniencies of Life were in 


great Plenty, and to be had for little or no- 
thing But whoever comes there, finds it 


quite otherwiſe: However there is no doubt 
to be made, but that Pera has been one of 
the moſt opulent, and ſumptuous Countries, 
as thoſe Authors have reported it, becauſe 
the Holy Scripture confirms it. What way 


is there to reconcile theſe viſible and ſeem- 


becauſe there is not enough of it. It ſcarce 
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ing 
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ing Contradictions? This I will do with- 
without much difficulty, by relating two. 
Things, which I have found out to be the 
Cauſes of this ſtrange Alteration. The firſt 
proceeds from the difference of their Reli- 
gion; the ſecond ariſes from the difference 
of the Government. The Religion of the 
Ancient Perſians, who were Ignicoles, or 
worſhippers of Fire, lay'd upon them the 
ſtricteſt Engagements to cultivate the Land; 
for according to their Maxims, it was a pi- 
ous and meritorious Action, to plant a Tree, 
to water a Field, and to make a barren ſpot 
of Earth yield Fruit; Whereas the Philo- 
ſophy of the Mahometans, tend only to the 
enjoying the Things of this World, while 
one is in it, without having any more re- 
gard to it than a High- way, through which 
one is to paſs quickly. The Government of 
thoſe Ancient People, was likewiſe more 
Juſt and Adequate. The Rights of Proprie- 
tors to their Lands and Goods, were invio- 
lably Sure and Sacred. But at preſent the 
Government is Deſpotick and abſolutely 
Arbitrary. What moreover induces me to 
believe, that all I have read of Perſia in thoſe 
Ancient Times is true, and that it was be. 
yond compariſon, more Fertile and Popu- 
lous than it is at preſent, is, from taking a 
Review of what it has come to within theſe 
Sixſcore Years, from the beginning of the 
Reign of Abas the Great. He was a Juſt and 
E Equi- 
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Equitable Prince, and all his Endeavours had 
this one Tendency, to render his Kingdom 


flouriſhing, and his People happy. He found 


his Empire all torn to Pieces and Uſurp'd, 


and the greateſt part of it Impoveriſh'd and 


Pillag d. But it is ſcarce to be believ'd, 
what Effe& his good Government had, 
throughout his Dominions. To give the 
Reader but barely one fingle Inſtance of it ; 
He brought into the Capital City a Colony 
of Armenians, who were a Laborious and In- 


duſtrious People, and had nothing in the 


World when they came there ; but in the 
| ſpace of thirty Years they grew ſo exceed- 
Ing Rich, that there were above threeſcore 


Merchants among them, who, one with 


ther, were worth from an hundred thouſand 
Crowns, to two Millions, in Money and 
Merchandize. As ſoon as that Great Prince 
ended this Life, the Proſperity of Perſia 


ended likewiſe. The People began by lit- 
tle and litle to go over to the Indies, during 


the two ſucceeding Reigns ; and at length, 
in the Reign of Soliman, which began in 


1667, their Wealth and their Plenty were 


found to be exceſſively diminiſhed. The 
firſt time that I came to Perſia, was in the 
Fear 1665, in the Reign of Abas the Second, 


and my laſt in the Year 1667, during the 
Government of Soliman his Son. Countin 


from that time to this, the Riches ſeem'd to 


be half diminiſh'd, within fo little an W 
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val as twelveYears time only. Even the Coin 
Itſelf was alter d; there-was no ſuch thing 
as good Silver to be ſeen. The Grandees 
being impoveriſh'd, exacted upon the Peo- 
ple, 1 peel'd them of their Fortunes. The 
eople to ward againſt the Oppreſſions of 
the Great, were become Cheats and Sharp- 
ers; and from thence all the ill tricking 
: Ways t that could be, were introduc'd into 
the Art of Trade and Commerce. There 
are too many Examples throughout the 
World, which ſhew, that even the Fertility 
of the soil, and the Plenty of a Country 
depends on the good Order of a juſt and 
moderate Government, and exactly regula- 
ted according to the Laws. If Perſia was 
inhabited by Turks, who are ſtill more ſloth · 
ful, and leſs engag'd in the things of this 
Life, than the Perſians and cruelly ſevere in 
their manner of Government, it would be 
ſtill more barren than it is; whereas, if it 
was in the Hands of the , or of 
thoſe People call'd Ingnicolec, one ſhould 
quickly find it appear again in all its Ancient 
Glory and Primitive Splendor. | 
Jo return to the Soil of Perſfa: It is how- 
ever with theſe Defects, as good in ſome 
Places as any Soil can be 3 as for Example, 
in Armenia in Media, in Irie, in y rea- 
nia, in Badria, which are called at preſent, 
the Provinces of Coraſſon and Candabar, in 
the Country of pas hit which is between 
Per ſia 
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Perſon and Arabia. In the Year 1669, when 
I was in that Province, they gave an Ac- 


count to my Servants at an Inn, of the Price 
of things in the following manner. Barnley 


at a Denier and a half a Pound, the Bread 


at four Demers, (a Denier being the 121 


Part of a French Penny) good Mutton for a 


Penny, Pullets for Two pence Half-penny, 
and large Turkeys for Four-pence. One may 
eaſily judge what all theſe were worth to 
the Peaſant at firſt Hand. However, I have 


heard of better Pennyworths by half at 


Candabar: But on the contrary, the Borders 


of the Gulph of Perſia, and the Deſart of 


Caramenia, are more barren, Cattle are ſcarcer 
there, and every thing is got with greater 


Daene and d Expence, 


: Cara I 
Of the Trees, Plants, and Druggs. 


[ Shall treat in the following Chapter con- 


cerning thoſe kind of Trees, which are 
uſually diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Fruit- 


Trees. As to what regards the other ſort ; 


the Trees that are moſt common in Perſia, | 
are the Plantaze, the Willow, the Fir, the 


Cornell, which the Arabians call Seder, and 
Vol. I. — ” the 
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the Perſians Conar, from whence the Word 
Cornus evidently proceeds; and from that, 
in Exgliſb we come to call it the Cornell- 
Tree. The Perſians hold, that the Plantane 
hath a natural Virtue in it againſt the Plague, 
and all other Infe&ions of the Air; and 
they affirm, that they had no more Con- 
tagion at I aban, their Methropolis, after 
they had planted them every where round 
about, as they did in the Streets, and Gar- 
dens: Several other Towns of Perf 1a are 
ſtock'd with theſe Trees, and particularly 
that of Chiras, 
The Tree which bears the Gall. Nut is 
common in ſeveral Parts of Perſia but par- 
ticularly in the Province of Coureſton, where 

_ they grow in whole Rows together 
The Trees that bear the Gum, the Maſtich, 
and Inſence, lie ſcatter d up and down the dif- 
ferent Parts of the Country, in great Quan- 
tities. The Tree which produces Frankin- 
cenſe, and very much reſembles in its Form 
and Make, a great Pear: Tree, grows in a 
more eminent Manner; in the Deſart of 
Caramenia, upon the Mountains. You may 
likewiſe find there, and in many other Pla- 
ces, the Turpentine. Tree, the Almond. Tree, 
and the wild Cheſuut. : 
The Tree that bears Manna, is likewiſe 
to be met with there. There are ſeveral 
ſorts of Manna in Perſia, the beſt is of a 
yellowiſh Colour, a Barge. courſe Grain, and 
comes 
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comes from Nichapour, a Country of Badri- 
ana. There is another ſort call'd the Ta- 1 
marisf, becauſe the Tree from which it 14 
drops, is calld the Tarmerise, They grow 'n 
in great Quantities, in the Province of Su-. 
ſana; eſpecially round about Daurac, a 4 
Place by the Gulph of Perſica, which is the 
| Aracas of Ptolmomy. The third ſort of Man- 
na that I have taken notice of is Liquid; 
they gather it about Tspahan, from a kind 
of Trees that are of a bigger Size than a Ta- 
merisſ, the Rind of which is bright and 
ſhining, | The Leaves of this Tree do in 
Sammer drop this Liquid Manna, which 
they pretend is not Dew, but the Sweat 4 
of the Tree congeal'd upon the Leaf. 
In the Morning you may ſee the Ground | 
that lies under it perfectly fat, and greaſy N 
with it. It is made uſe of in Remedies, 
the ſame with the Manna of Tameri st, and 
tis as ſweet as the reſt. 

There are two kinds of little Tres or 
Shrubs in Perſia, that are very remarkable 
for the dreadful Qualities and Properties 
that belong to them. Both the one and the 
other grow in the Deſarts of Caramenia, 
near the Gulph of Perſica; the firſt is call d 
Gulbad Samour, that is to ſay, the Flower 

which poiſons the Wind. The Arabians 
give it the Name of Chark, it bears a ſort of 
T ambriches, full of tart and eager Milk, 
as thick as Cream. It is averr'd, that 
D 2 eee ee 
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The other little 
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in the Places where many of theſe Shrubs 
grow together, the Wind in the moſt ſultry 
Seaſon of the Year, paſſing thro' theſe Trees, 
receives a deadly and mortal Quality, and 


kills all thoſe who breath in it, or 


whom it blows upon with any Violence. 

re or Shrub, is call'd 
Kerzebre, a Name that ſignifies Aſſis-Gall, 
or the Poiſon of an Aſs; and to which 


they attribute all that's bitter and mortal; 


becauſe an Aſs, as they account in the Eat, 
is a Beaſt of the moſt vigorous and health- 


ful Conſtitution ; or becauſe Aſec, and 
other Domeſtick Animals, that eat any of that 
Shrub, die in a little time after. They ſay 
| likewiſe, that the Water which waſhes the 


Root or Trunk of that Tree, is Death to 
any Body. The Trunk of it is about the 
Bigneſs of one's Leg, and the Branches not 
ſo big as one's Arm, and it commonly grows 


to the Height of about fx Foot. The Rind, 


which is generally pretty thick, is greeniſh, 


the Leaves are rather round than oval, with 


a Point at the End. This Tree bears 2 


Flower, almoſt like our fit nele Roſe, and is of 


a Fleſh Colour, like a Bryar Roſe; which 
is L believe the Reaſon why the Greeks bave 


given this Tree the Name of Rododendron. 


The Arabians call it likewiſe as the Perſians 
do, the Gall of Aſſes, and alſo Felly. 


| They ſay, that it is the Nerium Of Kg 


Herbaliſts; which 1 in French is  call'd — 
an 


in... 
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ad is treated of in all the Herbals of that 
Country, 

The Herbage grows very kindly 1 in Per- 
fa, particularly thoſe that we call the Fine 
Herbs, which have a wonderful good Scent. 
The Roots, Greens, and Roman Letuce that 
grow there, are larger, of a finer Colour, 
and better Taſted, than in any Country of 
the World. They eat them raw, like Fruit, 
without perceiving any Harſhneſs or Tart- 
neſs in them. The Europeans have found 
by Experience, that our Greens come to a 
great Perfection in Perſa; and it is certain, 
the Perſians would have greater Plenty of 
them, and better than we, if their Reli- 
gion put them upon manuring them, as car- 
fully as they do in other Countries, where 
Fleſh is forbid ſo many Days in the Year. 
Perſia is a perfect Country for Phyſicial 
Druggs. Beſides the Manna that comes 
from thence, which I have ſpoken of, there 
grows Caſſia, Senna, Antimony, with which 
almoſt all the Fields are cover'd over, and 
Fenu Grecum. They call this Simple Kam- 
balack, which is the Perſian Name for great 
Tartary; becauſe they ſay it Originally 
came from thence. Nax Vomica grows like- 
wiſe almoſt every where, of the breadth of 
a Five-Penny Piece, and the Thickneſs of 
two Crowns, coverd with a ſmooth Skin. 
The Gum Armenick. which the Perſians call 


-Ouſe 7oc, is very plentiful i in the Confines of 
D Z | Parthi- 
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Parthida, towards the South. They take it 
out of a Plant which reſembles the Stalk of 
a Artichoke, There is alſo in the ſame Pla- 

ces, and in all the Territories of Iſpaban, a 
Plant which we in Europe are not acquainted 
with, and which is like the Spanip Thiſtle, 
they call it Livas ; the Taſte is ſomewhat 
 ſoweriſh, and very agreeable ; it is at its 
growth in the Spring, which is the proper 

Seaſon for it. The Perſan Herbaliſts call 
it Rivendap voni, as much as to fay, Horſe- 


| Rhubarb, becauſe they uſe, it to purge 
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the Beaſts. They hold it to be a kind of 
Baſtard Rubarb, and the Rubus Arabicus of 
our Herbaliſts. The Rhubarb grows in Co- 
raſſon, which is the ancient Sogdiana. The 
beſt comes out of the Country of the 
Eaſtern Tartars, who are between the Caſ- 
pian Sea and China, The one and the o- 
ther is call'd Riverd-Tchini, the Rhubarb of 
| China. They eat Rhubarb in Coraſſon, as we 
do Red. Beet, and it grows there juſt in the 
C4J½%/% . ni 
The other remarkable Plants of Perſia, 
are firſt, the Poppy; for tho there are Plenty 
of Poppies in other Conntries, yet they have 
in no other Place ſo much Juice, and ſo 
ſtrong, as they have there. This Plant is 
four Foot high, its Leaves very white, it 
is ripe in the Month of une, and they then 
extract the Juice from it; they {lice it in the 
Head, and the Perſſans by way of Sgper: 
1 tition, 


i * 
_— 


. 


A 


ſtition, always make twelve Slices of it, 
in Memory of the twelve Imans, three 
Inciſſions one juſt by another, all at one 


time, with a little Bill, that has three Ed- 


ges, like the Teeth of a Comb. There 
comes out of it a kind of viſcous or thick 


Juice, which they gather together at the 


dawn of Day, before the Sun appears; and 
this is fo ſtrong, that the People who ga- 


ther it together ſeem like dead People, taken 


up out of their Graves, being livid, mea- 


gre and trembling as if they had the Palſie. 


There is ſomething that happens when one 
goes near thoſe who bruiſe it, and prepare 
it for drinking, which I ſhall let you know 


in the Sixteenth Chapter. This Humour or 
Fume, gets into their Heads, and freezes up 


. the whole Body. They make this Juice up 


into Pills, and in Proportion as it iſſues out, 


and the Head of the Poppy is drier and 
drier; it grows black, and ſo do the Seed 


and Stalk likewiſe. The Perſians call the 
Juice Afoun, from whence our Word Opin 
is derivd, The beſt in the Kingdom is 
made in the Canton of Linjan, fix Leagues 


from Iſpaban, where the Fields are all co- 
; verd over with Poppies, The Bakers 


ſprinkle the Seed of them upon the Bread, 
becauſe it is a provocative to Sleep, which 
| they look upon to be very wholſome after 
Meals; and the lower fort of People eat 
the Seed between Meals. There are ſome 

2 4 who 
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who hold the Afroun of Cazeron in greater 
Eſteem, which is towards the Gulph of Ferſica, 
than that at Iſpahan, ſaying, that this engen- 
ders wateriſh Crudities, and the other does not. 
Secondly, There is Tobacco, which grows 
throunhom all Perſia, and particularly in 
Suſana at Hamadan, which is the Ancient 
Suſa, and in the Defarts of Caramenia, in 
the Neighbourhood of Conreſtoz, near the 
_ Gulph of Perfica, where they gather the beſt 
of all It is very caſy. to grow, and requires 
no more than the ordinary Tillage of the 
Ground, They dry it and tranſport it in 
the Leaf by Bundles and Parcels, as theyido 
Leets. Tis a perfect dead Leaf in its Co- 
lour when'tisdry'd; They neither dreſs nor 
bind it up together, for that would make 
it too ſtrong, and like the Brazil Tobacco. 
But the Perſians don't like to have it fo, but 
had rather have it milder, that they may 
continue ſmoaking it all the Day long. They 
hate the Smoak and ſmell of the twiſted 
Tobacco of Brazil, which tl ey call Te- 
bacou Inglefs, or En aliſh Tobacco, becauſe the 
brit European ker of Tobacco, with whom 
they had any Comerce, were the E liſh. The 
Engliſh us dio bring this Tobacco Rom Bra- 
val and ſell it in Perſia, about fifty Years ago. 
But the Perſians finding it to be both too 
ſtrong and too dear, they made uſe of it no 
longer. Some People who love to make 
themſelves Drunk with Tobacco, mingle 
Hemp - ſeed with it, and that makes the Va- 
pours 
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pours mount into the Brain, and intoxicates 
them immediately: „ 
I remember to have heard it made a Point 
of Debate among ſome knowing Perſons in 
Europe, whether Tobacco and Sugar were 
Originals of the New World, or whether 
they always grew in the Eaſtern Countries. 
I have endeavoured to find the Truth of 
this upon the Spot. But you would ſcarce 
believe how little Curiofity the Eaſtern Peo- 
ple have in ſuch Remarks and Obſervations, 
There's ſcarce a Perſon among their Learn- 
ed Men, who keeps a Regiſter of the Diſco- 
veries that are made in the Arts and Sciences, 
As for Tobacco, I could not learn in Per/ta, 
whether it was originally the growth of that 
Country, or brought thither from Foreign 
Parts; and I found my Enquiries all in vain. 
One of the moſt curious Men in Iſpaban told 
me thus much only, That he had read in a 
Parthian Book of Geography, that in taking 
up the Ruins of the Town of Sultana, they 
found among the Rubbiſh, a great Earthen 
Urn, in which. were wooden Pipes, with 
Cups and Mugs, and Tobacco cut very ſmall, 
juſt as the Turks cut theirs at Aleppo, which 
made him believe, that the Plant was brought 
from Egypt into Perſia, and that it could 


not have been the natural Growth of that 


Country, till within theſe four Hundred 
Years. I have ſeen ſome Perſons who are 
of Opinion, that the Portugueze were the 
med _— — firſt 
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firſt who brought it from the Iadies, not a- 
bove two Hundred Years ſince. But that is 
not credible, becauſe it appears, that it is 
far leſs time ſince they began to cultivate it 
in the Indies. For by all that I have been 
able to learn, I find it has uot been above 
fifty Years ſtanding there; And e ven the beſt 
and greateſt of Tobacco that is made uſe of 
in the Indies, is carry'd from Perſia, and that 
is the Tobacco which is tranſported in 
greater Quantities from thence by Sea. 
As to Sugar, I believe there was always 
ſome in the Indies. I know very well it is 
a Point mightily conteſted, and the greater 
part of Authors hold, that Sugar is a pro- 
duct of the New World, and that the An- 
cients us d nothing but Honey. But I am of 
à contrary Opinion, which I found upon 


0 this, that Sugar grows throughout all the 
mw Ladies, in great Plenty, with great Eaſe, and 
| i] i co a great Perfection; and not like Products 
Wi that are brought from remote Countries, 


that never came up ſo kindly, when they 
are tranſplanted ſo far from their own Soil. 
Another Reaſon that I have, which is ſtron- 
ger, than the former, is, that Sugar is to be 
found, nam d, and preſcrib d in an hundred 
Places of the Ancient Indian, Perſian, and 
Arabic Manuſcripts of Phyſick. 
The manner of taking Tobacco in Perſia 
is unknown to us, and a ſingular way, which 
the Indians and Perſians have to wanna, 
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As the Air is more warm and dry there than 
in Europe and Turkey, and the Animal Spi- 


Tits of the People more ſubtile, the Tobacco 


would be too heady for them, if they took 


it as we do, becauſe they are at it continu- 


ally. T hey paſs their Tobacco- pipes thro' 
a Bottle of Water, of whch I have given 


vou a Figure on the ſide. They call theſe 
| fort of Pipes Callion. The Bottle is cover d 


over with an Earthen or Metal Mug, to the 


height of the Conduit, which is put into the 
Water as you fee. 


At the Bottom there is aPlate like that bes 


longing! to ſome Candleſticks, and the Cane or 
Pipe by which they draw the Smoak,is fix d to 
* Conduit. When they would Smoak, they 


wet the Tobacco which is in that Cup, md 


mince it very ſmall, that it may not burn a- 


way too faſt. They put two or three little 


Coals upon it, and draw the Smoak, which 


enters into the Water, circulates there, and 


is then ſuck d back into the Mouth, not on- 


ly cool and freſh, but likewiſe purg'd off all 


the e and groſs Qualities of the To- 


bacco. You ſee ſome in taking it, that have 


good Stomachs, make great Bubbles, and 
cauſe great Murmurings in the Water, by 


the Attraction of Air. Theſe Bottles are 5 
commonly fill'd with Flowers to give Plea- 
ſure to the Eye. They change at leaſt once 
a Day the Water, which is all corrupted, 


and ſmells very rank of the Spirit of To- 


bacco. 
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bacco. I have made an Experiment, and 
Found that a Cup-full of that Water is a 
great Emetick, and would almoſt make a 
Man Vomit his Heart up. 


This mad Inclination to Tobacco, is 


an ill Habit, that has bewitched almoſt 


all the World. Our People in the Welt 
ſmoke it, ſnuff it, and chaw it, as every 


one knows: and ſome People, as particular- 


ly the Portugueſe, have always a Noſe full 
of Snuff. The Eaſtern People take it no 


other way, than ſmoaking, but with the 
ſame inſatiable Greedineſs, moſt of them, 
eſpecially the Perſians, having always a Pipe 


in their Mouths. The People of Quality 


have their Pipe or Callion always carry'd 
before them by a Servant on Horſe-back ; 
and they often ſtop by the way to ſmoak, 


and ſometimes ſmoak as they ride. They 


never go abroad withour it, and where they 
£0 a viſiting, there's their Bottle of To- 
bacco placed before them as ſoon as ever 


they are ſeated. It is true, that ſeldom is 


bo any Hindrance to Buſineſs, for they diſpatch 


that as they ſmoak, and as well as if they 
dont. Go into the Colleges, and you 


will find both Tutor and Pupil very hard at 
their Studies, and both of them with Pipes 


in their Mouths. In a word, they had ra- 


ther go without their Dinners, than their 


Pipes; and this is plain, becauſe during the 
Faſt of Rhamagon, which laſts eighteen 


Hours, 
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Hours, when it falls in the Summer; i in all 
which time they take nothing at all in their 


— CEE” 


Mouths, not ſo much as Water, the firſt 


thing they break their Faſt with, is Tobacco. 
The exceſſive Uſe of this Weed drys them 


up, makes them lean, and weakens them; 
and in this they all agree, as an undoubted 


Truth. But then if you ask them, why 


| they dont leave it off? They anſwer, Aded 


C!hudl, it is a Habit; and they ſay further, 
That there is 10 Jon, nor 4 chiarful Heart, 


| without it. Abas the Great, at the time 


when this Habit began to gain ground apace, 


try d ſeveral ways to root it out, but all in 


vain, altho' he himſelf abſtain'd from To- 


bacco at that time. They ſay, among other 
things of him, that having one Day all his 
Noblemen. round about him at a Feaſt, he 


commanded, that the Bottles of Tobacco, 


which were to be ſerv'd up to them, ſhould. 


have the Cups belonging to them full of 
Horſe-dung dry'd and pounded, inſtead of 
Tobacco. This was not perceptible to the 


Sight, the Tobacco being uſually ſerved up, 
bruiſed or minced very ſmall, as I have ſaid, 


and moiſtned a little, and then a Coal or 


two of Fire placed upon it. The King ask d 


the Grandees from time to time, How do 


you like that Tobacco? It was a Preſent from 


my Vizier of Hamadan, who, to reconcile me 


to the taking it, ſent me the moſ excellent To- 


baceo in the N ET Each of them anſwered 


him, 
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him, Sire, it 5s moſt wonderful Tobacco; fert 
3s none that is more exquiſitely good. At 
length the King, addreſſing himſelf to the 
General of the Courtches, Tho are the an- 
cient Militia of Perſia, and who paſſed for a 
Lord more ſtayd, and freer to ſpeak his 
Mind than the "eld ſaid to him, My Lord, 
pray you tell me freely, and Maste, What 
do you think of this J. obaceo 2 Sire, reply'd 
he, 1 ſwear by your ſacred Head, it ſmells like 
a thouſand Flowers, The King turn'd, and 
locking on them all with ludignation, Curſed | 
be that Drug, ſaid he, that cannot be diſc cern- 
ed from the Dung of Horſes. PS 
Thirdly, There is Saffron, and it is the 
beſt in Nature ; it grows in ſeveral Parts of 
Perſia ; but they eſteem that above the reſt, 
= which grows by the Side of the Caſpian-Sea, : 
and next to it, is that of Hamadan, which 
is the ancient Suſa or Suzan. 
Fourthly, The Afſa-Fatida, which is a 
Juice or Liquor that thickens, and grows al- 
moſt as hard as the Gums: 'It drops trom a. 
Plant, which they call Hiltit, and is ſup» 
poſed to be the Lazerpithium or Silphium, of 
Diſcorides, which grows in many Parts of 
Perſia, particularly in Sogdiana, and the ad- 
jacent Countries round about it. It is very 
good to eat, eſpecially the White, for there 
are two ſorts, one White and theother Black, 
The Juice which comes out of the White 
is not ſo ſtrong x ANG for that Reaſon 5 
els 


5 
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Teſs eſteemed by them, The Orientaliſts call 
Afa-fetida, Hing, and the Indians make a 


great Conſumption of it : They put it into 


all their Ragouſts, and moſt delicate Meats : 


It is a Drug, that has the ſtrongeſt Scent I 
ever ſmelt; Musk does not come near it; 
you may ſmell it at a vaſt diſtance ; and if 


there is any of it put in a Room, the Scent 
will laſt for whole Years. The Ships in 
which it is tranſported to the Indies, are 
lo very ſtrong of it, that there is no putting 
any thing elſe there, for fear of ſpoiling the 
Goods, or altering them; of which I had 
the unhappy Experience in fome rich Stuffs; 
for though they were all wrapped up cloſe 
in Cotton, and Sear-cloth folded round 


about it in ſeveral Folds, yet the Gold was 
tarniſh'd, and the Silver turn'd quite black. 

 Fifthly, There is the Mummy, and there 
are two ſorts in Perſia: One is Mummy, 
commonly ſo call'd, which comes from Bo- 


dies embalm'd, and interr d in dry burning 


Land, where, in the courſe of Ages, they 
petrify, as is very well known to all the 
Curious. This Mymmy, which is nothing 
but the Petritaction of a Corps imbalm d for 
two thouſand Years, as they aſſure you, in 


Perſia, is to be ſeen in Coraſſon, which is 


the Ancient BaFria A Viſiter of the 
Province Named Mzirza-Chefr, a very know- 
ing Man, told me ſeveral times, that when 


they were working in the Sand to make 


Sub- 
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Subterraneous Conduits for the carry- 
ing of Water, they have found ſome of theſe 
Mummies ſeven or eight Foot long, whether 
it 1s that the Bodies were larger at that time 
of Day, or that they took Pleaſure to bury 
them, and ſtretch them out to a greater 
a Mength for the Admiration of Poſterity: 
He added moreover, That when they found 
theſe Bodies, ſome of them had Heads of Hair 
and Beards, remaining, with Nails upon their 
Hands and Feet; and that their Faces were 
ſo little alter'd, that the Features of them 
might be plainly diſtinguiſh'd and diſcern d. 
He thereupon told me, That our Bodies are 
like a Spunge, and that upon letting out 
tbe Blood, and thoſe noble Particles of Fife 
which render the Body too moiſt, and then 
drying the reſt well, one might keep them 
many Ages. The Soil of Battria is a warm 
dry Sand, very proper to preſerve and pe- 
trify Bodies after this Manner. The other 
Mummy is a precious Gum, which diſtills 
from à Rock. There are two Mines. or 
Springs, of it in Perſia, the one in the De- 
ſarts of Caramenia, in the Country of Sar, 
and that is the beſt : For they avow, that 
let a human Body be never ſo much mill'd, 
broken, torn, and even minced all to pieces, 5 
one half Drachm of this Mummy will re- 
eſtabliſh it in four and twenty Hours time 
Of the Truth of this, no body in Perſe 
makes the leaſt Doubt, by reaſon of br 
x 
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Experience of miraculous Cures, which they 
perform daily, by means of this precious 
Drug. The other Mine is in the Country 
of Coraſſon, which is the Ancient Battria, 
where I have told you, there are alſo Mums: 


mies of human Bodies, as there are in Egypt. 
The Rocks, from whence the true Mummy 


diſtills, belong to the King; and all that 

drops from them, is preſerv d for him. They 
are ieee d, and lock d up, and at the En- 
trance, are five Seals, of the principal Offi- 


ders of the Province. They open the Mine 
but once a Year, in the preſence of theſe 


Officers, and likewiſe ſeveral others, and all 


that is found of this precious Maſtick, or 
the preateſt part, is ſent to the King's Trea- 
ſury, from whence a Perſon that has occa- 
& fon for it, may get it very eaſi ly, if he has 
but a little Credit and Intereſt, The Word 


Mummy is a Perſian Word taken from Moum, 


which ſignifies Wax, Gum, Ointment. The 
Hebrews, and the dealt ans, make uſe of this 
Name, 'with the ſame S1gnification, The 
Perſfans ſay, That the Prophet Daniel taught 


them the due Preparation and Uſe of the 
Mummy. 

Among the remarkable Plants of Perſia, 
and that are at this time very well known, 
there is the Hannah, which 1s a Grain where- 
with boh Men! and Women make a Colour to 
paint the Hands, the Feet, and ſometimes the 
Face, in order to preſerve the Skin, and the 

Vol. 1. gre Com- 
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| Complexion. The Sun has not the Power 
to tan a Face that is anointed with it, nei- 
ther can the Cold penetrate it, as before, 8 
and chap the Skin. They likewiſe rub their 
Horſes Legs over with it, for the ſame Rea- 
| ſon. This Grain or Seed grows upon a 
little Tree, in Tufts, like Pepper or Ginger 
There is abundance of it in the Countries 
of Kir mon, and at Siſton: They ſay, it is the 
Shrub. which we call a Paſtel. They alſo make 
uſe of the Leaves of it, for the ſame Effect. 


The manner of uſing them, is to beat em to 
a Powder, and then to temper them with 


Water in a Mortar ;when that's done, they wet 
_ their Hands, and anoint them with Hannah ſo 


tem er d. and in a manner, enamel them- 


Fong over with it for the whole Night, 


that the Hannah may take place. This 


Tincdture is nevertheleſs taken off by Water, 


which makes thoſe, who have newly rubb'd 


their Hands with it, waſh them very ſeldom 
for fear of the Haunabß's going off: It com- 
monly laſts fifteen Days or more be fore it 

goes away of it (elf. N 
The Nunn, which our. . call 
Opoponax, is a reddiſh root, that is employ d 
in colouring and dying : It grows very much 
in Perſia, and from thence the Indies, which 
is the beſt Country for colouring and dy- 
Ing, receives it. The Cotton- Tree grows up 
and down all over Perſia ; you may ſee whole 
Fields full of it: It is a Fruit as large as the 
Head of a Poppy, but of a rounder Figure. 
: They 
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They find in every Head ſeven little Grains, 
or black Berries, which are as it were the 
Seed of that Fruit. There grows alſo in 


Perſia, in ſeveral Places, a little Tree, per- 
fectly rare and curious, the Fruit whereof 


1s large and long, like green Lambriches, 


which when they come to open, yield a 
downy Silk, as fine as Wadding. 1 have 


had Quilts and Cuſhions made of it for my 


own Uſe in Pera. They Card it as they 


do Cotton, without ſpoiling it. 


I muſt place among theſe Phyſical Druggs 
the Begoar, which is that Stone, that is ſo 


famous in Medicine. It is a ſoft Stone, 
form d with ſeveral little Coats and „kins, 


after the Manner of Pearls, or juſt like as 
Onions grow. They are found in the Bo- 5 
dies of He-Goats, and She-Goats, whether 


tame or wild, on the fide of the Gulph 


of Perſica, in the Province of Coraſſon, 
which is the ancient Margiana; and they 
are incomparably better than thoſe which 


are got in the Indies, in the Kingdom of 


Colconda, and in the Countries moſt remote. 


They fay further, that there are in thoſe 


Countries of the Indies, great Bezoars, 
in the Bodies of the Aſſes, of the wild Boars, 
of the Porcupines, and in the Bodies 
of the Geeſe. I have ſeen; ſome brought 


from Colconda; but becauſe he Goats were 
driven three Days Jougney* out of the 


Country, there were Bezoars but in a few of 
355i 
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them, and thoſe were only little pieces. 
We kept ſome of thoſe Goats Fifteen Days 
alive, and that with nothing but common 
Green Herbs and when we came to open 
them, we found nothing in them. I kept 
them at that time to try the Truth of what 
was ſaid; that there was a particular Herb, 
which by heating thoſe Animals, produc'd 
this Stone in their Bodies. The Perſian 
Naturaliſts ſay, that the more theſe Animals 
feed in dry Countries, and eat warm and 
Sun burnt Herbs, the more efficacious, and 
wholſome is the Bezoar that they yield us. 
Coraſſon, and the Borders of the Gulph 
of Perſica, are Countries by their own Na- 
ture dry and Sun-burnt, if there are any 
in the World. One may always in the 
Heart of theſe Stones meet with ſome piece 
of Bramble, or other Wood, round about 
which, the bumid Particles coagulate, that 
compoſe and form this Stone. It is to be 
obſerv'd, that in the Indies, they are the 

| She-Goats that bear the Bezoar; and in 
Perſia the Sheep, and the He. Goats ; and 


this makes the Perſians eſteem moſt the 3 


cheaper Rate. The Bezoar of Perſza is fold 


by the Kourag, which is the weight of three 
Meſals; or to ſpeak more plainly, Fifty Four 
8 Found to the Kour ” | 


of their own Country, as being more hot, 
and better digeſted, and ſet but little Value 
on the others, which are fold at a much 


The 
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The Orientaliſts hold, that the Bezoar is 
a Counter Poiſon, for which reaſon they 
have given it the nameof Pe- zaer, which is 
as much as to ſay, the Conqueror of Poiſon 
or a thing that has the upper - hand of poiſon. 
Our Word Bezoar undoubtedly proceeds 
from thence,. in the ſame Manner as the 
Word Civit, comes from the Word Zabad, 
which is the Perſian Name. The Bezoar is 
made uſe of with great Succeſs in Sudo- 
rifics ; they give it in Purple Fevers ; they 
more eſpecially preſcribe it in Cordials, 
Confections and Philtres. They ſay it 
warms and enlivens the Spirits, awakens . 
Vigour, and confirms the Temperature of 
the Body, The Eaſtern Phyſicians pre- 
ſcribe this in the room of any thing elſe. 
The leſs knowing People, and the Quacks, 
cry it up to the Skies; but in the Bottom, 
it is a Drug that looſes its Eſteem in the 
Eat, and that will, in a ſhort time, be entirely 
cry'd down, as I think! it is already 3 in Europe. 
The Manner of uſing it in Perſia, is to 
grate it with the Point of a Pen: knife, or 
to make it into Powder on a Marble, and 
the uſual Doſe is two or three Grains, in a 
Spoonful of Role: water. The Bezoar is 
very eaſily and commonly falſiſied. The 
greateſt and moſt poliſh'd Pieces are the 
moſt to be ſuſpected ; becauſe the Price of 
_ thoſe Pieces being far above the Price of 
the common Pieces; the Falſifiers of it make 
E 3 — more 
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more by the Drachm than any other way. 
I never ſaw true Bezoars that weigh d above 
ſix Grains; and the true Bezoar is always 


lighter than the Counterfeit, which is one 
of the Marks the knowing Purchaſers go by. 


There is another ſurer Mark ſtill, Which is 
to apply an Awl, made red-hot in the Fire; 


for if any Vapour iſſues from it, or if the 


Awl enters it, tis a certain Sign of its being 


a Counterfeit. Roſin and Spaniſh Wax, are 


the Materials which they commonly make 
uſz of, in falſifying the Bezoar, It muſt not 


forgot. that the fine Polliſh of that Stone 


is Artificial; its Skin or Coat, when tis firſt 


taken out of the Body of the Animal, 
being Rough and. Greeniſh, without as well | 
as within. 


As I have had ſeveral Queſtions put to me 


ſince my return, concerning Musk and Am. 


bergreaſe, | thought it would be very well 


done of me to ſet down here what | have 
obſerv'd in my Travels. 


I believe that all the World knows very 
well, that Mus is the Excrement and Cor- 
ruption of a Beaſt, that reſembles a wild 


She. Goat, excepting that her Body and Legs . 


are ſmaller. It is to be met with in upper 


T7 artary, in South China, which is border- 


ing upon it ;. and in Great Tibet, which. is 
2 Kingdom between the Indies and China. 
I never ſaw any of thoſe Animals alive 


there, but l have ſeen their Skins in ſeveral 


Places. 


— 
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Places. Yon may meet with Draughts of 
them in the Embaſſy of the Hollanders to 
China, and in the China Illuſtrata of Father 
Kirchbor. They give it out as a common 
Opinion, that Must is the Sweat of an 
Animal, which runs and gathers it ſelf in a 
ſmall Bladder near the Navel. The Orien- 
talifts ſay more exactly, that it forms it ſelf 
in a receſs of the Body of that Goat, near 

the Navel, the Humour whereof works and 
cats its way out, particularly when the Beaſt 
is in a Heat; that then by dint of rubbing 
it ſelf againſt Trees and Rocks, the Veſſel is 
broke and penetrated, and the Matter 


ſpreads.it ſelf into that part, between the 


Muſcles and the Skin, and garhering together 
there, it forms a fort of Lump or Bladder; 
that the Internal and External Heat, warms 

the corrupted Blood, and 'tis that Heat 

v hich gives ſo violent a Scent to the Muck. 
The Eaſtern People call this the Navel of 
Mus, and alſo the Odoriterous Navel. 
The good Mas is brought from Tibet; the 
Eaſtern People eſteem it beyond that of 
China, whether: it be that it has a more 
| ſtrong or laſting Perfume, or that their own. 
comes freſher to them; becauſe Tibet is 
nearer to them, than the Province of Xen, 
which is the part of China where they make 
the moſt Mist. The great Trade for Mus: 
is carried on at Boutam, a celebrated City 
in the Kingdom of Tibet. The Patans, who 
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go. to make Purchaſes there, diſtribute il it 
out about all the Indies, from whence tis 


afterwards Tranſported to all the Parts of 


the Earth. The Pataus are Neighbours to 
Perſia, and the upper Tartary, and are Sub- 


jects or rather only Tributaries to the Great 
Mogul. 


The Indians make great Account of this 
Aromatick Drug, and eſteem it, as well for 
its Uſe, as for the great Demand there is 
for it, They uſe it in their Perfumes, in 


their Medicinal Epithems, and Confections, 
and in all Preparations which they are ac- 
cCuſtom'd to make, in order to awaken the 
Paſſions of Love, and confirm the Vigour 
of the Body. The Women make uſe of it 


ro diſſipate 1 5 Vapours, which riſe from 


the Matrix into the Brain, by carrying a 
Bladder of it at their Navel, and when 


the Vapours are violent and continual, 
they take the Mash. out of the Bladder, and 
incloſe it in alittle piece of ſingle Holland, 2 


made in the faſhion of a {mall Bag or Parſe, 


and apply ir to the Part, which Modeſty 
Will not permit me to Name. 

The beſt Musk in a Bladder, is worth four- 
ſcore and ten Roupies a pound; the infe- 
rior ſort goes at forty-five or fifty. A Roupie 
is thirty Pence French Money. The Engliſh 
and Portgueze make many Purchaſes in fb 


1 to {cl} again in Europe. The Hol lan- 


ders r buy fein 175 China; the Arareni ans, tlie 
| Perſſ. ans, 


| 
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Perſians, and the Patans carry theirs into 
Perſia and Turkey,where there is a great con- 


ſumption of them, for certain Reaſons, that 


are very eaſy to Imagine. 


lis the general Opinion, that when 


they cut the little Purſe where the Musk is, 
there iſſues forth from it ſo ſtrong a Per- 
fume, that the Huntſman is oblig'd to ſtop 


his Mouth and Noſe very cloſe with Linnen 


folded in ſeveral Doubles; and that frequent- 
ly, notwithſtanding that Precaution, the ex- 
ceſſive ſtrength of the Perfume, forces the 


Blood to guſh out with ſuch Violence, that 
he bleeds to Death: I have apprizd my 
ſelf of this very exactly; and as, in effect, 


have heard the ſame thing told by ſeveral 
Armenians, who had been at Boutam, I am 


my ſelf perſwaded of the Truth of it. My 
Reaſon is, becauſe this Drug does not gain 
ſtrength by Time, bat on the contrary loſes 
its Smell intirely at the long run. Be- 


 fides, that Perfume is ſo ſtrong in the 
Indies, that I was never able to bear the 
Smell. Whenever I trafick'd for Musk al- 
ways kept my ſelf in the Air, with my Hand- 


kerchief held to my Noſe, and ſtood at a 


pretty good diſtance from thoſe who hand- 


led the Bladders, referring my ſelf to 


my Broker's Opinion of it, by which I am 
well aſſured, that the Musk muſt be very 
heady, and perfectly inſupportable, when 
tis taken juſt freſh from the Body. 
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I add, that there is not a Drug in Nature, 


that is more eaſily counterfeited, nor more 
ſubject to Adulteration. There are ſeveral 
of theſe Bags or Purſes, to be met with, 
which are no more than barely the Skins 
of the Animals, and fill d with their Blood 


and a little Musk, to give it the Scent, and 


that are not the purſes which the Wiſdom 


of Nature has plac'd near the Navel, to re- 
ceive that wonderful and Odoriterous Moi— 


ſture. As to the true and genuine Bladders 
themſelves, when the Huntſman does not 
find them full, be ſqueezes the Body of the 
Animal, that the Blood may run into tt, and 
fill it up; becauſe tis a receiv'd Opinion, 
that the Blood of Musk, and even the Fleſn 
it ſelf, ſmells well. The Merchants after- 
wards put Lead, Bulls-blood, and other 
Things, into it, to add to the Weight. The 
Art which the Eaſtern People have to know. 
when tis adulterated and when not, is firſt, 


to take and weigh it in their Bands. Ex- 
perience has taught them, exactly to know 


by the weight, whether a Bladder be alter d 

or not. Their Taſte is the ſecond Proof; 
the Indians never fail of putting into their 
Mpouths the little Grains that are continu- 


ally falling from the Bladders, when they 
are about buying them; The Third is, to 


take a piece of Thread ſoak d in the Juice 
. of Garlick, and draw it through the Blad- 


der, in a Needle, for if the ſmell of the 
Garlick 
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Garlick goes away quite, the Musk is good, 
but if the Thread retains that ſmel/, it is 
certainly adulterated., _ „„ 
Aubergreaſe is got in the Indian Sea, a- 
long the Coaſts of Africa, which lie be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hype, and the 
Gulph of the Red Sea: The Sea throws it 
out at times, ſo that it goes much farther, 
even up to the River of Ceylan, and the 
Coaſt of Malabar but this happens very 
rarely, I have read in a Perſian Author, 
that the Arabians believe Ambergreaſe to be a 
Matter producd by the Water of Springs 
and Fountains, which are at the bottom of 
the Sea, as the Naphte, which the Winds, 
and the force of the Currents drive into the 
River. They hold, among the generality 
of the People, on the contrary, that it is 
a Froth of the Sea, that's harden'd and 
congeal d, or elſe the Seed that comes out 
of large Fiſh, which likewiſe grows hard and 
congeal'd. But this is an Opinion that does 
not carry along with it an Air of Truth; 
for why ſhould not the Sea, which is frothy, 
and has vaſt Fiſh every where in it, produce 
this precious Aromatick in other Places of 
the Indies,where there is ſtill more Warmth, 
and a greater degree of Drought? The moſt _ 
knowing Indians (ay, that Ambergreaſe is an 
Odoriferous Gum, as Incenſe, which grows 
in Arabia, and which being waſh'd into the 
Sea, by the Rains, the Floods, and the Tor- 
rare roar mon... = one: rents, 
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rents, which are uſually ſubſequent to theſe 
rainy Seaſons, (and theſe happen much a- 
bout the time of our Autumn) is carried by 
the Winds and the Currents of the Monſoons, 
towards Africa, and driven along upon thoſe | 
Coaſts, even to the laſt great Point of Land, 
which we call the Cape of Good Hope, where 
it is again driven back by the Courſe of a 
_ contrary Sea, which runs to meet it from 
the Iſland of Madagaſcar. One of the wiſeſt 
Men in India, and one of the greateſt 
Lords, by Name Miſzar cheri felmole, whom 
the late King of Colconda, out of a particu- 


lar Eſteem, ſent for from Iſpaban, to give 


bim his Daughter i in Marriage, and who, the 


” laſt time I was at Colconda, had the largeſt 


Pieces of Ambergreaſe, and the fineſt I ever. 
ſaw in my Life, was of Opinion, that it 
was Wax and Honey congeal'd : He told me, 
as he was ſhowing me ſome pieces, which 
were very porous in the infide, and almoſt. 
like a Spunge; that the Bees in Africa made 
their Honey among the Rocks, and in the 
old Trunks of hollow Trees, as they do in 
the Eaſt, moſtly in Countries that are thinly. 
inhabited, and ſometimes even in others 
that are very well Peopl'd, as I have ob- 
ſervd in my firſt Volume, that they make 
their Coney, ſo in Meverelia: and Circaſſia; 
and that the Torrents of Rain, carry pieces 
of their rough Work into the Sea, Where 
the Matter hardening, contracts at laſt that 
| - admi- 


45 
Dr 


admirable Scent, for which it is ſo much 
eſteem'd. He ſaid, that the difference be- 


tween Ambergreaſe and the black Amber, 


which is not worth ſo much as the other, 


proceeds from this, that one Honey is not ſo 
good as the other, and that one may per- 
ceive juſt as much difference in the Amber- 


greaſe as one may in the Honey in all the 
Countries where there is wild Honey. This 
precious Drug, which was unknown to the 


ancient Profeſſors of Pharmacy, as well 


Greeks as Arabians, ſmells at firſt very ill to 


what they pretend it does, but afterwards 


in proportion as it hardens, it loſes that 


Quality, I have remark'd, that the Amber 


which is freſh and newly fiſh'd up. hath a 
ſtrong ſmell, which is both diſpleaſing and 


injurious, but goes off in time: They affure 
you ſtill further, that the Birds of the Sea 
are very greedy of it, and peck it up, which . 


I believe to be very true; however I never 
met with the point of a Bird's Beak in any 
Piece of Ambergreaſe, which, they ſay, is fre- 
quently to be met with. „ 

The Perſians don't uſe a great deal of 
Civet, which they call Zabad : The Wo- 


men rub their Hair with it, having farſt very 


well prepar'd it for that purpoſe. 


Over and above all theſe Medicinal 


Drugs, which I have told you grow in Per- 


fie, there are allo the Galbanum, which 


grows in the Mountains, at ſeven or eight 
_ — m 
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Leagues diſtance from Iſpaharn : The vegetable 


el, which grows almoſt every where; 


the Saf Armoniack ; the Orpiment, which is 


uſed for Depilation. or taking away the 
Hair; this grows in Media, and round about 


Cacbin, particularly the yellow ſort. 


1 ſhall ſay nothing here of theſe latter 


Druggs, becauſe they are neither ſo extra- 
ordinary, nor ſo much enquir d after, but 
yet are ſufficiently known already. 


Of the Froits of PE ER SIA: 


Begin with the Melows, which are the 
moſt excellent Fruit in all Pera. They 


reckon in that Country above twenty 
different ſorts of them; the firſt are called 


Guermee, as much as to ſay, the hot ones; 


they are round and ſmall. This is a ſort 
of Melon that the Spring Produces ; it is 
very inſipid, and melts in the Mouth like 


Water. The Perſian Phyſicians adviſe Peo- 


ple to eat plentifully of it; and they ſay it 
is neceſſary to purge one's ſelf with it, in 


the ſame manner as Herbs are uſed to purge 


Horſes, and at the ſame time. This is a 
thing which they never fail to do, as con- 


ſtantly 


— 


— 


Month of April. They will eat at that time 


a matter of ten or twelve Pound of Melon 
a-Day, for a Fortnight or three Weeks toge- 


ther; and this is as much for Health's ſake 


as it is to pleaſe their Palates, for they look 


upon it as a great refreſher and coo'er of 


their Blood; and if a Man is fallen away, it 
will reſtore him again, and make him grow. 
fat. They tell you a Story upon this Subject, 
of two Arabian Phyſicians, who coming to 
Iſpaban in queſt of Buſineſs, they came there 
exactly in the Seaſon of theſe Guermec, and 


ſeeing the Street full of this kind of Fruit, 


they ſaid one to another, Let us go further 


on, don't let us ſlay here, there is nothing to 
do for us in this Place; theſe People have 


a Remedy for all Diſtempers. However ſome = 
wiſe People believe on the contrary, that tis 
the exceſſive Uſe of this Fruit which cauſes 
thoſe Fevers, that are ſo rief there in Au. 
turn, They ſay, that theſe Melons load 


the Stomach with Phlegm, and that the ſoft 


and Sugar Melons, which muſt of Conſe- 


quence be very hot, and come after theſe 


firſt, concoct the Phlegm, and turn it into 


Cholar, and that from thence proceeds the 
Fever. After theſe Guermec or hot Melons, 


there come up different ſorts every Day, and 


the later theſe Fruit are, the better. The 
lateſt of them all are White, and you would 
ſwear, that they were nothing but one en- 


tire 
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tire Lump of pure Sugar. They are a 
Foot long, and weigh ten or twelve Pound. 
Theſe are eaten in the Winter time. In 
thoſe Houſes where they keep a good Table, 
there is a Service of Melons all the Year 
round, becauſe the old ones will keep til! 
the coming in of the Guermec Melons. They 
keep them in Caves where the Air can t get 
in, and according to the bigneſs of the 
Place. they have always one or two Lamps 
lighted, which diſpel the Cold, and hinder 
the Froſt from getting into them. Melons in 


D the common -eaſon, which laſts full four 


.. Months, are the daily Food and ſuſte- 
nance of the poorer ſort of People. They 
live upon nothing elſe but Melons and Cu- 
. eumbers, the laſt of which they eat without 
- paring them. There are ſome thar will eat 
fie and thirty Pounds of Melon at a Meal, 

without making themſelves Sick. During 

theſe: four Months, they come in ſuch vaſt 

Quantities to Iſpaban, that I can't help belie- 

ving they eat more there in a Day, than they 

dao in France in a Month, The Streets are full 
of Horſes and Aſſes, that are loaded with them, 
from Mid-night till Morning, and all the 

Day till Sun— fer. The beſt in the Kingdom 

grow in Coraſſon, near lower Tartary, in a 

Village call d Craguerde. They carry em 

to Iſpaban for che King, and for Preſents to 

their Friends. 12 85 don't ſpoil at all in their 
bringing, tho th 1 come thirty 
— ff. 
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off. But this is nothing near ſo wonderful, as 


what I have ſeen at Surat in the Indies; 


for there I have eaten Melons my ſelf, ſent. 
from Agra, which is forty Days Journey off, 
and they had been brought to Agra from 
ths Frontiers of Perſia, be fore that, which 


1s forty Days Journey more. A Man carries 


them on Foot, and he can't carry above two 
at a time, they are ſo weighty , and fo 


very big. He carries them in two Pan- 
niers hanging from a Beam like Ballances. 


which he carries upon his Shoulders, and 


Shifts them every now and then to eaſe 
himſelf, Theſe Porters will travel ſeven or 


eight Leagues a Day with one of theſe Bur- 
thens. They likewiſe bring the Seed out of 


Tartary, which muſt be renew'd every ſeven 
Years; for after that time, it degenerates 
intirely, grows inſipid, and the Fruit retains 
nothing of its former Taſte. 5 
Among all theſe ſorts of Melons, there 
are Water- Melons or Pateques, that grow up 


and down throughout the Kingdom; but 


the beſt of theſe, as well as the others, come 


from BaGria.” They have Cucumbers, one 


ſort whereof, have few or no Kernels, which 

they eat raw, and without dreſſing them in 
any manner whatſoever; and they have 
| likewiſe a Fruit, which they call Badinian, 


which is the Xanthium of Diaſcorides, and 


the ſame with what we call the Love- 
Apples. It has a Taſte that comes very 
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near that of the Cucumber, is as big as 

Apples generally are, and as long again, 
and when tis Ripe the Skin grows quite 
black ; it grows as Cucumbers do, it is very 
good i in ſeveral different Sauces, and to be 
dreſs d up in many Things ; no Body eats 
them till they are Roaſted: They are to be 
met with in the Southerly Parts of [taly. 
There is another Fruit in Perſia that 
grows upon a Plant, itis round, and about 
as big again as a common Apple, but hollow 
and light, and not worth the Eating; they 
_ eſteem it only for the Smell; it is call'd 

Dieſtembovib, that i is to ſay, the Perfume of 
the Hand, becauſe they carry it in their 
Hands like a Noſegay, 
Next to the Melons, the hoſt excellent 5 
5 Fruits! in Perſia, are the Grapes and Dates ; 
there are at leaſt ten or a dozen ſorts of 
Grapes, Purple, Red and Black ; the Grapes 

are ſo large, that a ſingle one is a Mouthful ; 
that which they make their Wine of at 7 
paban is call d K43ch-Mich, it is generally a 
little white Grape, and better than our Muß 
cadline; but if one eat too many, they riſe 
in ones Throat, and are overheating when 
us d to Exceſs z it is round, and without 
stones in it, or at leaſt, one cannot per- 
ceive there's any in them in the Eating; but 
when the Wine works, you may ſee the 
Seeds of that Grape float at Top, like little 
Filaments or Threads, that are as thin 0 
: the 
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the Point of a Needle, and very tender, 
In Per ſia they keep their Grapes all Winter, 
leaving them half the Winter hanging upon 
the Vine, each Bunch being folded in a Lin- 
nen Bag, to hinder the Birds from getting 
at them; they pick jaſt the quantity they 
intend to eat; this is the Advantage of 
the dry ſerene Air, which the Perſians 
breath, that it reſerves every Thing; 
whereas the Quality of our moiſt Climates 
ſpoil and corrupt all our Fruits. They 
make their Raiſing dry, by hanging Bunches 
of them to the Ceiling, from whence they fall 
Grape by Grape. In the Country of Kour- 
dleſton, and near Sultania, where there are 
abundance of Violets, they mingle the 
Leaves with the Raiſins, and they fay it is 
very good and wholſome for the Stomach. 
It is certain, it gives the Raiſiu a better Fla- 
vour. The beſt Raiſins that are to be had 
round about Thahar, are thoſe which the 
Guebres, or Antient Perſian Pagans make; 
and eſpecially thoſe of Negafabad, which 
is a great Market-Town, four Leagues from 
Iſpahan, where none but e ; they 
_ dreſs their Raiſins with more Care than the 
 Mahometans; becauſe they are permitted 
by their Religion, to drink Wine, as well 

as the Jews and Chriſtans. 
As ſor the Dates, which I take to be the 
beſt Fruits in the World, they are no where 
ſo o good as they are in Perſia. They grow 
F 2 CONT, in 
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In Arabia in greater Quantities than they do 
in Perſia; but beſides, being much leſs in 
Size, they do not come near thoſe of Per- 
fa for Goodneſs ; that both a tthe Time you 
gather them, and a long time after, are 
cover'd over with thick Juice, like a Sir- 
rop, which is clammy, and ſticks to the 
Fingers, and is more ſoft, and more deli- 
cately ſweet to the Taſte than Virgin-Ho- 
ney, The moſt exquiſite Dates in the King- 
dom, are gather'd in Coureſton, in Siſton, 
at Perſepolis, upon the Borders of the Gp 
of Perſica; and more particularly at Jaron, 
a Market Town, upon the Road from Chi- 
ras to Lar. Some People Export them dry 
in Bunches, or looſe; but moſt People 
keep them preſerv'd in their own Juice, and 
export them in great Gourds, from fifteen to 
twenty Pound Weight. They prepare them 
likewiſe with Piſtachos in Pots, as we do 
Fichld Walnuts, There is not more deli- 
cate Fating in Nature than they are. You 
muſt however, be moderate in the Uſe of 
this Fruit, it you are not accuſtomd to eat of 
them; for in that Caſe, when People eat 
too much, they heat the Blood, even to the 
making Ulcers ſpread all over the Body, 
and to the Weakning of the Sight, a Thing 
which never happens to the Inhabitants of 
the Country, from whence this Fruit comes. 
The Dates grow in Tufts or Bunches, on 
the Top of the Palm, which is a 2 
: ree 
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Tree, but taller than any Fruit-Tree what- 
ſoever, and it has no Branches but on the 
very Top of all. A Man climbs up by 


means of a Rope, which he faſtens about 


the Knots of the Tree, from one to another, 


and fo higher and higher, till he gets up to 


the Top; then in an Hours time, the whole 
Fruit of the Tree is gather'd ; for that 
Fruit ſticks together in Cluſters, which will 
weigh from thirty to forty Pound. The 
Date-Trees will bear near two Hundred 
Mans of Fruit at a Time, which 1s the ſame 


with four and twenty hundred Weight: 
This Tree does not begin to bear till it is 
fifteen Years old, but it bears afterwards 


for near two hundred Vears together. 
There are in Perſia, all the ſame ſorts of 


Fruits which we have in Europe, and many 


others that we have not; and certainly, 
if they underſtood Gardening as well as 
we, their Fruits would be ſtill incomparably 
finer and more delicious than they are; but 


they have no knowledge at all of the Matter. 


They do not underſtand the Art of Graft- 
ing, Inocculating , of ſpreading Trees into 


| Hedgcorows, and breeding Dwarf Trees. 
All 3 Trees are commonly very high, 


and laden with Timber. They have ex- 


cellent Apricot bs of five or ſix ſorts, and 
other Stone-Fruits that we have, whereof 
they have more than fifteen Kinds, that 
ſucceed and grow up one under another. 
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above a Pound; the Apples and Pears, 
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You may frequently ſee in Perſia a, Ne&ariar's s 


of ſixteen or eighteen Ounces, and Peaches 
near as large; but what you will find no 
where elſe, is a kind of Apricocks, which 
they call Tocmchams, that is to ſay, the Seed 


or Egg of the Sun, which are red within, 
and very delicious to the Palate. This ſort of 


Apricocks, and the others likewiſe, are very 
eaſy to open, the Stones within them open 
at the ſame Time, and they contain a ſweet 
Almond, that has an excellent Taſte ; they 
Export them when dry'd to a thouſand Pla- 
ces, and when they are boil'd in Water, the 
Juice which is very pleaſant, thickens the 
Water, and makes it a perfect Syrrop, as if 
you had put ſo much Sugar into it. I have 


been at ſome Entertainments in Iſpahan, 


where they have had above fifty ſorts of Fruit 
at Table, ſome of which grow three or four 
hundred Leagues off. France, or Italy, 


can't afford any Thing like it. Nothing is 
more common to be ſeen there than the 


Pomgrannate, which is very excellent: 
There are ſeveral ſorts, as White, Fleſh-Co- 


lour, Roſe-Colour, and perfect Red; there 
are ſome which have ſuch*tender Kernels j in 
them, that you can ſcarce feel them in your 
FM Teeth, and others that have not a Mem- 
a brane, or little Skin, between the Seeds. 


Pomgrannates come from Teſd, which weigh 


1 | 
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I mean the beſt, come from Iberia, and the 1 


Parts adjacent; the Dates from Carame nia, 
2s I have obſerv'd ; the Pomgranates from 
Chiras; and the Oranges from Hyrcania. 
Princes, amongſt the reſt, are very good in 
Perſia, having a ſoft and agreeable Taſte ; 
and among the Fruits for the Curioſity of 
them, they reckon the Onions of baGri, 
that are as large and ſweet as Apples. 
There are juſt ſuch others grow at Care, a 
little Ile in the Galph of Perſica. BaGria, 
beyond all the World, is one of the Coun- 
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tries that produces the beſt and fineſt Fruits ; N 
there are Prunes, as our Prunes of Brignole, _ | 
but more agreeable and better for the Sto- . 
mach; half a Dozen boil'd in Water make a 10 


gentle Purge, and if you only mingle with 
them as much Sera as one takes up be- 
tween a Finger and Thumb, it makes a com- 
pleat Medicine; they call them Alom Bocora, 
that is to ſay, Prunes of Bocora, which is a 
Tov belonging to the Badtrians, in little 
Tartary, ſituated on the River Oxus. 
The Piſtachos grow at Casbin, and round 
about in the Countries of Media, and are 
larger than thoſe of Syria; they grow no 
where in the World that I know of, but in 
thoſe two Places: They have one ſort of 
Piſtacho- Nute, that I never ſaw any where 
elſe, which are not ſo good as the others, 
and are as ſmall as Cherry-Stones ; the 
. Perſians eat them dry, fry'd with Salt: 
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They give you ſome of them at all Colla- 


tions, eſpecially when there's any Wine at 
the Table. 


They have moreover, Almonds, great 
Nuts. little Nuts. Filberds, and Frgs, that 
are excellent to the bigheſt Degree. The 
greateſt Exportation ot Fruits is from Teſd. 
Olives likewiſe grow in Perſſa, on the 

Frontiers of Arabia, and in Mazenderan, 
near the Caſpian Sea; but they don't know 
how to preſerve them, nor extract Oil out 
of them. 
I ſhall not diſcourſe in this Chapter of 
the Grain, which the Earth produces for 
the Nouciſhment of Men and Beaſts, be- 

_ cauſe I ſhall treat of them in the Chapter of 
Mechanick Arts, and Trades under the 
Article of lub andi, or Agriculture. 


rn * 
2 the Flowers of p ERSIA. 


"HERE are all ſorts of Flowers in 
Perſia, that are to be met with in 
France, and in the fineſt Countries of Europe; 
but they are not equally diſtributed in all 
the Provinces; for there are fewer ſorts of 
Flow ers, and a leſs Quantity, even of thoſe, 
in 


1 
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in the Southern Parts of the Kingdom, than 
in the others, an exceſſive Heat being as much 
contrary tothe Nature of moſt Flowers, as 
extream Cold; from whence 1t happens, 
that there are not ſo many Kinds of Flowers 
in India, as in Perſia, tho' they are alike 
in this, that they laſt all the Year round. 
But the Flowers of Perſia, by the Vivacity 
of their Colours, are generally handſomer 


than thoſe of Europe, and thoſe of India. 


 Hyrcania is one of the fineſt Countries for 
Flowers; for there are whole Foreſts, of 
 Orange-Trees, ſingle and double Jeſſamins, 
all the Flowers that we have in Europe, and 
ſeveral that we have not. The moſt Eaſtern 
Part of that Country, which they call Ma- 
zenderan, is nothing but one continu'd 
Parterre, from September, to the End of 
April. All the Country is at that Time co- 
ver d over with Flowers; and it is likewiſe 
the beſt Time for the Fruits; as on the Con- 
trary in the other Months, they ceaſe to 
Flouriſh, by reaſon of the exceſſive Heat, 
and Malignity of the Air. Towards Me. 
dia, and the Southern Parts of Arabia, the 
Fields produce of themſelves Tulips, Ane- 
mones, ſingle Renunculuss of the fineſt Red, 
and Imperial-Crowns. In other Places, 
as round about Iſpahan, the Jonquils grow 
of themſelves, and there are Flowers that 
laſt all the Winter. They have in the proper 
. fs | Seaſon, 
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Seaſon, ſeven or eight ſorts of "Dafts- 
dils, Lil Convallies, Lillies and Violgts, 
of all Calotins, ſingle and double Pinks, 
and the Pinbs of India, which are of ſo 
gay and bright a Colour, that they dazle 
the Eye; ſingle and doubie Jeſſamins, and 
thoſe which we call Spaniſh Jeſſamins, that 
for Beauty and Fragrancy, far ſurpaſs thoſe 
of Europe. They have a fort of Mallows 
too, that are of a very beautiful Colour, 
The T»lips at Iſpahan have a ſhort Stalk, 
not growing above four Inches from the 
Ground. Among the Flowers that grow, 
during the Winter. Seaſon, are the white and 
blew Somboul, which is the ſame Flower 
with what we call the Hyacinth, the Lilly 
of the Valleys, little Tlips, the Viclet, 
the Liriconfancy s, and the Myrrh. In the 
 Spring-time, they have the like Plenty of 
yellow and red Gilliflowers, Ambretts of 
all Colours, and a Flower we have not, as 
I know of, that ſeems to me to beone of the 
fineſt in Nature; they call it Gulmikek, t hat is 
to ſay, a Clove Gilliflower, becauſe it perfect- 
ly reſembles a Clove; it is of an incompa- 
rable Scarlet Colour; there is nothing in Na- 
ture or Art to be ſcen, that has ſo lively a 
Look with it ; every Sprig bears Thirty 
of theſe Flowers, rang'd in a round Form, 
and about the Bigneſs of a Crown 
Piece in Circumference. The Roſe, which 
is ſo common among ther, is of 2 
Orts 
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ſorts of Colours, beſides its natural one, 
Wh:te, Yellow, Red, which we call the Spa: 
niſß Roſe, and others of two Colours, viz, 


Red on one Side, and White or Tellow on the 


other. The Perf Fans call theſe Roſes Don 
| Rouge, or Two Places. I have ſeen a Roſe- 


Tree, which bore upon one and the ſame 


Branch, Roſes of three Colours, ſome Yel- 
low, others Yellow and White, and others 


Yellow and Red, They make great Green 


Flower-Pots in the Spring, which are very 
agreeable to the Eye ; with theſe they 


adorn their Apartments, and their Gardens, 

by placing upon theſe Pots a Couch of 
ſifted Earth, intermingled with the Seed 
of Creſſes, and keeping it always cover'd 


with a wet Cloth. The firſt Rays of the 


Sun, make the Seed ſprout ont, and you ſee 


the Por all over Green, juſt like the Rind 
of a Tree over-run with Moſs: But there 


is nothing more beautiful to behold than 


the Trees in Bloſſom, particularly the Peach- 
Tree, becauſe the Bloſſoms are ſo very thick 
upon them, that you can't look through 
them. | 

I have made mention, among the other 
Flowers that grow at Iſpahan, of the Hya- 
cinth, which they call Somboul; where- 


upon, I muſt tell you, that Pietro della valle 
ſpeaks in his Relations, of a Root exquiſite 


for its fragrant Smell, and Perfume, which 
he ſays, the Perſians call die 25 atay, or 


Tar- 
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Tartarian; and as he ſaid no more of it, 
than barely thatit was an Odoriferous Root, 
ſeveral People ask'd me at my Return, what 
it was? I believe it can be nothing elſe but 
the Spica Nardi, mention'd in the Goſpel, 
which in Er eliſh, we call Spikenard ; for 
| Somboul in Arabick, ſignifies Spike, or Bar 
of Corn, from whence the Arabick Aſtro- 
nomers term that Sign of the Zodiack, which 
we call Virgo, Somboul, or Bearer of Ears of 
Corn, by reaſon of the Sheaf of Corn, 
which Painters place in her Hand : But I 
never heard any Body in Perſia ſay, that 
ſuch a Fruit grew there, and I will venture 
to ſay, that Pietro della Valle is miſtaken in 
that, as he has been in many other Things, 
by taking a Compound for a Root. I have 
made it my general Obſervation in Perſſa 
and Turkey too; that they call many Things 
that are a ite in their Kind, Catay, or 
Tartarian; not that they mean by this, 
that it came from thence, but only to ex- 
preſs the Rarity, and the Value of the 
Things: As for Example, they call the 
Brocards of Venice, Zerbaft Catay, that is to 
ſay, Tartarian Cloth of Silver. | 
After what I have ſaid of the Number 
and Beauty of the Perſian Flowers, one 
would be very apt to imagin, that they muſt 
of courſe have the fineſt Gardens in the 
World; but it is no ſuch thing; on the 
Contrary I have tound it to be a general 
Rule, 
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Rule, that where Nature is moſt Eaſy and 


Fruitful, they are very raw and unskil ful 


in the Art of Gardening. This comes to 


paſs, by reaſon, that in thoſe Places, where | 


Nature plays ſo excellently the Part of a 


Gardner, if I may be permitted to uſe the 


Expreſſion, Art hath in a Manner nothing 


0 40 The Gardens of the Perſians, com- 


monly conſiſt of one great Walk, which 


parts the Garden, and runs on in a 
ſtraight Line, border d on each fide by a 


Row of Plantanes, with a Baſon of Water 


in the middle of it, made proportionable 5 
in Bigneſs to the Garden, and likewiſe of 


two other little Side- Walks, the Space be- 
tween them is confuſedly ſet with Flowers, 
and planted with Fruit-Trees, and Roſe- 
Buſhes ; and theſe are all the Decorations 
they have. They don't know what Par- 


terres and Green Houſes, what Milder- 
neſſes and Terraſſes, and the other Orna- 
ments of our Gardens are. The moſt par- 


ticular Reaſon one can aſſign for this, is, 
that the Perſians don't walk ſo much in 
Gardens as we do, but content themſelves 
with a bare Proſpe&, and breathing the 
treſh Air: For this End, they ſet themſelves 


down in ſome part of the Garden, at their 
firſt coming into it, and never move from 


their Seats till they are going out of it. 


CHAP. 
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Of Metals and Minerals : To which is annex d 
. 4 Diſcourſe of Jewels. 


AS Fer is very Mountainous, it is full 
_ £2 of Metals and Minerale, which they 
have begun to draw out by Force in this laſt 
Century, much more than in the preceding 
Ages. It is to the great Abas that this Diligence 
of theirs is owing, and it was the great Num- 
ber of Mineral Waters, which are here and 
there to be met with in all Parts of the King- 
dom, which induc'd him to cauſe the Work 
of the Mines to be carry'd on with Vigour. 
The Metals that are the moſt uſual to be 
met with in Perſia, are Iron, Steel, Braſs, 
and Lead. They have not as yet, found any 

Gold or Silver there. They are however 
very well aſſur'd that there muſt be ſome 
in the Mines, it being impoſſible that ſo 
many Mountains which produce all ſorts of 
Metals, and Sulpher, and Salt- Petre, ſhould 
not likewiſe produce thoſe Minerals of the 
Sun and Moon: But the Perſians are too 
ſlothful to make any Diſcoveries. Among 
them, if they have what others before them 
us d to have, they ſtop there and fit down 
_ contented, and never trouble their Heads to 
ſeek further into Things: If they were as 
. 250 | active, 
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active, as reſtleſs, and as neceſſitous a People 
as we are, there would not have been a 
Hole or a Corner of theſe Mountains, but 
would have been rak'd into, and rummag'd 
ſeveral and ſeveral times. That which 
proves it ſtill further, that there is Silver in 
thoſe Mines, is, that the Refiners always 
find their Encreaſe in the refining of it, and 
this could never be, but from the Silver 
that is in the Tad: which they make 
uſe of in the refining of this Silver, and 
in the melting, this unites itſelf to the other. 
The principal Mine which they work upon 
of Silver, even to this Day, is at Kervan, 
in the County of Dendamon, four Leagues 
from Iſpaban, in a Mountain call'd Chacouch, 
or Mount- Royal. But as Wood and Coals 
are both very ſcarce at Ipaban, and in other 
Places, Mines are not to be met with that 
abound with Silver, the Expence always 
_ exceeding the Profit from whence it is be- 
come uſual to ſay by y way of Proverb, for 
| all vain and fruitleſs Undertakings, It is the 
: Mine of Kervan ; in that they lay out Ten 
for Nine: There are likewiſe Silver Mines 
at Kirman and Mazenderan. We have 
great room to believe, that the Luxury and. 
Wealth of Perſia formerly came from the 
Mines of the Country, which are quite ex- 
hauſted, or that they neglected to keep them 
np, by reaſon of the plenty of Gold and 
Silver, which Trade and Commerce bring 
into that Kingdom. n . 
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The Tron Mines are in Hyrcania, in Joh 
thern Media, in the Countries of Parthia, 
and in Bactria. There is Iron in Abundance, 
but it is not ſo ſmooth and tractable as that 
in England. 
The Steel Mines are to found in the ſame 

Countries, and they produce a great deal, 
for the Steel there is not worth above ſe⸗ 
ven Pence a Pound. This Steel is ſo full of 
Slphur, that if you throw the Filings on 
the Fire, they will go off and make a Re- 
port like Gun-powder. It 1s fine, having a 
mighty thin and delicate Grain, a Quality 
which naturally, and without the help of 
Art, renders it as _— as a Diamond. 
But on the other Hand, it is as brittle as 
Glaſs; and as the Perfirm Artificers don't 
very 'well underſtand how to temper 
it, they have no Method among them of 
making Wheels and Springs, and other mi- 
nute and delicate Pieces of Workmanſhip. 
It however takes a very good Seaſoning or 
Temper, by being thrown into cold Water; 
and this they do by wrapping it up in 
a wet Cloth, inſtead of putting it into a 
Trough of Water, after having made it very 
warm, but not red hot. This Steel can ne- 
ver be; join'd with Iron, and if it is put into 

too . a Fire, it burns, and becomes like 
the Droſs of a Coal. They mix it with In- 
dian Steel, which is ſofter, tho it be equally 
full of Sulphur, and held i in much more 
Eſteem, 
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eſteem. The Perſians call both the one and 
the other ſort of Steel Poulad Jauberder. 
 Waſh'd Steel, which is that we call Damask'd 


Steel, to diſtinguiſh it from the Steel of 
Europe. They melt it down in a round form 


like the hollow of one s Hand, and in little 
ſquare Sticks. 


Braſs thrives principally at Sary, in the 


Mountains of Maaenderan. There is alſo 
ſome in Bactria, and near Catbin. It is rough 


of it ſelf, and to ſoften it, they mingle it 
with the Braſs of Swedey or Japan; propor- 
tioning one part of foreign Braſs to twenty 


of their own: This is the Metal they make 
the moſt uſe of. 


The Lead Mines are near Kirkman — 
Ned, and theſe laſt are thoſe which have 5 


the greateſt ſhare of Silver in them. 


Minerals abound throughout all Pera; 
| evulphur and Salt Petre are extracted out 
of the Mountain of Damavend, which ſepa- 
rates Hircania from Parthida : Antimony is 
found in Caramenia. But it is a Baſtard ſort, 
for that having melted it, they found nothing 5 
in it but fine Lead. Emery, which is near 
Niris, is pretty harſh, but it loſes its harſh- 


neſs when it is pounded ſmall; quite con- 
trary to that of the Indies, which the ſmal- 


Ter it is made, the more ſtrong and ſharp it is, 


for which Reaſon it is counted much better. 
As for the Vitriol and Mercury, thoſe are things 


that they want in Perſia, as much as they do 


Vol. J. | G MESS Tin, 
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Tin. They are forced to ſend for them to 
the Indies. 
galt is made by Nature alone, without the 
leaſt Art, Sulphur and Alom are made af- 
ter the ſame manner. There are two ſorts 
of Salt in the Country, that of the Earth, 
and that of the Mines.or Rocks. There is 
nothing ſo common in Perſa as Salt, for 
on the one hand there is no Duty laid upon 
it, and on the other you may ſee whole 
Plains ten Leagues or more in length, co- 
ver'd quite over with Salt; and fo you will 
find others as much cover'd over with S- 
phur and Alom. You paſs by a vaſt Quan- 
tity of them in the Roads of Parthida, Per- 
ſida, and Caramenia. There is a Plain of 
Salt near Caſhar, which you muſt paſs thro' 
to go to Hircania, where you will meet 
with Salt as neat and pure as any can be 
whatſoever. In Media, and at Iſpaban, the 
Salt is taken out of the Mines, and cary'd in 
great Quarters like Free-ſtone. It is ſo hard 


in ſome Places, as in the uninhabited Carame- 


nia, that they make uſe of it as Stones in the 
building of poor Peoples Houſes. 
The Marble, the Free-ſtone, and the Slate, x] 
come from Hamadar particularly, which is 
| the ancient Szſa. There are ſeveral ſorts of 
| Marble in Perſia, as White, Black, Red, and 
ſome vein'd with White and Red. It is 
brought from Nair, near a Market-Town of 
Guſiana, call'd Sry; it breaks into Scales or 
T ables, 
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Tables, juſt like Slate; but the moſt ad- 
mirable of all, is that which comes from a 
Place hard by Tauris. It is almoſt as tranſpa- 
rent as Rock-Chryſtal, and you may ſee thro 
Tables of an Inch thick, if not more. This 
Marble is white, mingled with a green paliſh — 
Colour, like the Fadde, which is a precious 
Stone, of a pale Green: It is ſo tender, that 
2 Knife will enter it, which makes many 
People think, that it is not a true Mineral, 
neither has the Conſiſtence of Parts, and 
cement like a true Genuine Stone. 

The Perſians don t make uſe of a Flint to 
their Guns, nor to ſtrike Fire with. They 
have a Wood which ſerves them inſtead of 
à Steel and Flint, and has the ſame Effect, 
becauſe if one is ſtruck againſt theother, they 
inflame and fire immediately. 

Towards the Frontiers of Arabia, on the 
fide of Babylon, there are whole Rows, from 
whence you may gather that ſort of Pitch 
which we call Bitumen. 

In the Countries round about Tauris, you 
will find the Mineral Azure, but it is not ſo 
good as that which comes from Tartary 3 
its Colour alters, becomes dark, and a 
length vaniſhes quite away 

In Armenia and Perſida, you may meet 
with abundance of E ole- Armonick, and a 
Marl whici 1s like White Soap, and ſerves / 
them for the ſame Uſes as Soap. The Wo- 
men uſe it, moſt eſpecially when they waſh 
82. ä their 5 
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their Heads at the Bagnio. There are alſo 
| Mines of Iſinglaſs diſcovered there. 


In Hyrcania, on that fide they call Mazen: 


deran, they have found the Pretoleum, or 


Naphthe : : Fhere is both white and black. 
It is uſed in varniſhing and painting, and in 
Phyſick too, for the curing of raw cold 


Humours. There is a great deal of Naphthe 
to be met within other Places, as in Chaldea, 


where the meaner ſort of People burn the | 


Oyl that is made of it. 


But the richeſt Mine in Perſia is that of the 


 Turkey-Stones; they have it in two Places, 
at Nichaponr in Coraſton, and in a Mountain 


that is between Hyrcania and Parthida, four 


Days Journey from the Caſpian Sea, named a. 


Phirons-Cou, or, The Mount of Phirons, who 
was one of the ancient Kings of Perſia, that 


_ conquered this Country, and built up Towns 
and Caſtles in it. Pliny calls this Mountain 
the Caucaſus. The Mine of the Turkey-Stones 


was likewiſe diſcovered, during ho Reign 


of that Phirous, and took its Name from him. 


So does the fine Stone that we get out 
from it, and call Turkey Stone, becauſe it 
comes from the true ancient Turkey, for they 


in the Eaſt call it Ph;rouze. They have fince 
diſcovered another Mine of theſe ſort of 


Stones, but they are not fo fine and lively ; 
they call them New Turkey-Stones, which 1s 


what we call the new Rock, to diſtin— 


guith them from the Others, which are old 
. 


3 
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Turkey „ The Colour of it goes off in 
thine.” They keep all that comes out of the 
old Rock for the King, who after he has 
pick'd and cull'd the beſt, ſells or trucks 
away the remainder. The Miners and the 
Officers overlook it, taking care to carry off 
as much as they can; and from thence it 
comes to paſs, that one ſo often runs great 
Hazards in buying theſe Turkey- Stones. 

After theſe Mines of precious Stones, I 
muſt ſet down the Fiſhery of Pearls, which 
is all along the Gulph of Perſica, but par- 
ticularly round the Iſle of Babherin. This 
Fiſhery has a prodigious Plenty, and produ- 
ces more than a Million of Pearls a Year. 


I have ſeen a Pearl taken out of it, that 


_ weigh'd Fifty Grains, and round to Per- 
fection: This was a great Rarity, the lar- 
geſt Pearls in that Sea weighing no more 
generally than Ten'or Twelve Grains, The 
Fiſher- men are obliged, under the ſevereſt 
Penalties, to preſent the King with the 
Pearls that are above that Weight; but ſtill 
that is a Point in which they perform their 
| Truſt only when they have not an Oppor- 
{ tunity to break it. The Perſians formerly 
& paid a Tax to the Portugueze, that they ſhould 
not trouble them in that Fiſhery : Bat ſince | 
the Power of the Portugueze is fallen in the 
Indies, and that tis ſo low as we ſee it at 
this time of day reduc'd, the Perſians have 
pey'd little or een, and what they did 

2 Was 
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was only by way of preſent; but now they 
give them nothing at all. 
The Pearl has pompous Names every 
where throughout the Eaſt, The Turks 
and the Tartars call it Margeon, a Word 
which ſignifies a Globe of High. The Per- 
fans, Mervarid, that is to ſay, Offspring 
of Light; and Loulou, which ſigniſies alſo 
Luminous and Brilliant; z it is to expreſs its 
Fineneſs to tlie Eye. And truly the Pearls 
of Perſia have much more Splendor in them, 
and a higher Colour than the Pearls of the 
Weſt. The Term of Loulon is very proba- 
bly the Original of the French Word Lueur, 
that is to ſay, a glimmering Light, juſt as 
from the Word Mervarid, the People of the 
Weſt of Europe, have framd the Name of 
Margarites, by which they us'd to ſignifie 
Pres: They take them in very large 
Oyſters, near the Ifle of Baharin, where the 
Sea is made ſoft and ſweeten'd, by the In- 
termixture of a prodigious 8 of Sub- 
terraneous Canals that carry their Waters 
thither. They ſay that theſe Pearl-Fiſher- 
men draw out ſweet Water, by laying 
of Pipes to the Hole by which the Wa- 
ter diſcharges it ſelf Wes the Sea. They 
even ſay, That when the Portugueze were 
Lords of Baharin, as they were almoſt 
of the whole Gulph, they provided their 
Ships with Water out of that very Place, 
drawing it vp from the Deep of the 
ea 
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Sea by Pumps. The Diversthat fiſh for Pearls 
are ſometimes near half a quarter of an Hour 


under Water, and ſhew an inconceivable _ 
Strength of Nature 1 in theſe hazardous En- 


ter prizes. 


22 this Phhce, that. the Perotks 
make a Diſtinction between Emraulds as 


we do between Rubies, They call the fineſt 


| ſort, the Emraulds of Egypt, the next ſort, 


old Eaverlds. and the third, new Raralds | 


Before the Diſcovery of the New World, 
 Emrailds us d to come to them from Egypt, 
which were higher colour'd, as they pre- 


tend, and harder than the Emranlds of the 
Welt. They have ſeveral times ſhewn me 
ſome of theſe Emranlds, which they call 
Zemroud-Meſri, or of Meſraim, the ancient 


Name of Egypt; and likewiſe, Zemroud-Aſ 


vani, of Aſvan, a Town of Thebaida, call d 

Heng by the ancient Geographers. But 
though they ſeem to me to be very fine, of 
a very deep linking Green, and of a ſpright- | 


ly Luſtre ; yet I thought I had ſeen as good 


from the Weſt Indies, As for what belongs 
to the Hardneſs, I cannot ſay any thing to 

it, having never had an Opportunity of 
D Tryal ; and as it is certain that there has 
been no Talk this great while of any Mines 


of Emraulds in Egypt. It may very well be, 
that the Emroulds of Egypt were brought 
thither by the Canal of the Red-Sea, coming 


Either from the wy Indies, by the Philip- 
G 4 prans, 
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pians, or from Pegu, or from the Kingdom 


of Colconda upon the Coaſt of Coromandel, 
from whence they daily got out Emranlds. 


The Perſtans will have it, that the Mines of 


Egypt yield likewiſe the Oriental Ruby, the 
1opaz. and the Carbuncle; that Stone mere: 
ly nominal, which is to be met with no 
more, and was very probably never any 
thing elſe but an Oriental Ruby of a higher 


Colour than uſual. They call this imagi- 


nary Stone 7cheb Chirac, the Flambeau of the 
Night, becauſe of the Property and Quality 


it 1555 of enlightning all things round it; 
Cha Mohore, Royal Stone, and Cha Deva- 
cran, King of the Jewels. They attribute 
to it Supernatural Virtues; and that their 
Relation ſhould not fail of being fabulous 


enough, they tell you, that the Carbuncle 
was bred either in the Head of a Dragon, 


a Griffin, or a Royal Eagle, which was 


found upon the Mountain of Caf. The 
Orientaliſt give this Name to the H Typerborean 
Mountains. As to the Ruby, they call it 
LYacut Heylani; and Tacut is apparently 
the Radix or Root of the Term Hyacinth, 


a Name which we give to Rubies chat are 


ſoft and tender. It is true, there are Mines 
of precious Stones in Ceylan, but then there 
are none of them but what are ſoft and ten- 
der. They likewiſe call it Balarchani, the 
Stone of Balacchan, which is the Peg, from 
whence judge might be deriv d = mow 

. 
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of Balays, which they give to their Roſe- 
colour'd Rubies. It is natural that the Faſt, 


being the Source of the Mines from whence 
our precious Stones come, we ſhould like- 
wiſe have their original Names come from 


thence along with them. Even the Name 
of Jeweller, which is given to the Traf- 
fickers that way, came undoubtedly from 


thence; for in all the Eaſtern Countries, 


ry call them — 


— II 


Of ANIMALS Tame and Wild. 

I Maſt place the Horſe at the Head of all 
Domeſtick Animals. The Horſes of Per- 

ſia are the fineſt of all the Eaſt, They are 


taller than the Ezg/:;hh Saddle-Horſes are, 
ſtrait before, a little Head, and Legs that 
are wonderfully thin and fine, exactly pro- 


portion d, mighty gentle, good Travellers, 
and very light and ſprightly. They carry 
their Noſes to the Wind when they run a 


Courſe, and gallop with their Heads lifted 
high in the Air, and this as they are bred 
and Taught : But leſt their Heads ſhould be 
thrown back upon the Horſeman's Breaſt, 


they put them on a kind of Caveſon, which 
18 e but Leather, and like a Halter, 


but 


|. 

Fl 

1 
| 1 
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but broader, and very finely embroider'd, 
which bridles in their Noſes, and paſſin 


between the Legs, is faſten'd like the Breaſt- 


leather to the Girth under the Horſe's Belly. 
The Horſes wear a long Tail which they 
braid, and tie up ſometimes. They are 


very gentle and and managable, eaſy to ly 


and do good Service till they are eighteen or 
twenty Years old. They know not what a 


Gelding is among all the Horſes they have 
in Perſia. | have told you they are the 


fineſt in the Eaſt; but they are not for that 


Reaſon the beſt, nor the moſt ſought after. 
Thoſe in Arabia ſurpaſs them far, and are 
mightily eſteem'd in Perſſa for their lightneſs : 
They are in their Make like perfect Jades, 


and being lean and wither'd, they make a 


wretched Figure. The Perſians ſay, that to 


try the Horſes which are ſold for Arabs of a 


good Breed, which is in Arabia Felix, you 


muſt make them go thirty Leagues an end, and 


at a good rate, and aftewards lead them in- 


to the Water up to their Breaſts, and then 
give them their Oats : z if then they fall to 


their Oats greedily, they are true Arabian 


Horſes. The Perſans have ſeveral Tarta- 
rian Horſes too, that are lower than thoſe 
of Perſia, and more burly and ugly, but 
will bear more Fatigue, are more lively and 


_ nimble for the Race. Horſes are very dear 


in Perſia; the fine ones are valu'd from a 
Thouſand Livres, to a Thouſand Crowns: 


The 


ett 
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The great Exportation of them to Turkey 
and the Indies is what makes them ſo dear; © i 
but they can't carry any out of the King- | 
dom, without a ſpecial Permiſſion from the 
King; CO 3 
The beſt and commoneſt way of riding 
there, after the Horſe, is the Mule; they i 
have very good ones in Perſia, that Pace 1 
very prettily, never Stumble, and very rare- 10 
ly Tire. The higheſt Price of a Mule is five 1 
ie ©: oi C 80 
The other Beaſts of Uſe, after theſe, are 
Aſſes, and they have two Kinds of them; 
The Aſſes of the Country, which are like 
ours, flow, and heavy, are employ d for 
nothing but to bear Burdens; and a Breed 
of Arabian Aſſes, that are mighty fine Beaſts, 
and the beſt Aſſes in the World ; they have 
ſmooth ſhining Hair, they carry their 
Heads lofty, their Feet are light, and they 
move them gracefully as they go along; 
_ theſe are kept for Riding; the Saddles 
which they put on their Backs are round, 
like Pack-Saddles, but flat at Top, made 
either of Cloth or Tapiſtry, with Stirraps, 
and Furniture : They fit nearer towards the 
Crupper than the Shoulders. Some of them 
have all Silver Furniture, and their Maſters 
love them for their Lightneſs and eaſie 
going. There are ſome of them valu'd 
at four hundred Livres, and there is no 
ſuch thing as having one that is tolerably 
IE | good 
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good under five and twenty Piſtoles: They 


| eſteem them the ſame as Horſes. The 
Church-men, that are not in any Poſt or 
great Benefices, affect riding upon Aſſes. 


They teach theſe tame Beaſts nothing but 


to pace; and the Art they have of breeding 


them up to it, is by tying their Legs, the 


foremoſt to the hindermoſt with two Cot- 
ton Cords, which they proportion to the 
Step of the Aſs that is to pace, and theſe 
Strings they buckle up to the Girt on each 
ide, in the Place where the Stirrups uſually 
hang. There are a ſort of Grooms that mount 
them Night and Morning, and exerciſe 


them, till they have learnt perfectly how to 
pace. They learn it by being driven on by 


the Groom, and at the ſame time ſtopt by 


the Cord, when they ſtep'd to ſuch Diſtan- 


ces as are proper to form the Pace. They 
commonly make a manag d Beaſt or two go 


Side by Side with them when they are train- 


Ing them up, that they may take the Step 
the ſooner : Theſe Beaſts go ſo quick, that 
there is no following of them without gal- 
loping. They likewiſe teach their Horſes 


to ſtop ſhort of a ſudden, and fall back on 


their Breech in the middle of a Courſe. 


The Perſians underſtand Horſes very well, 


and have mighty good Jockeys. I have al- 


ready ſpoke of the Food of Horſes in the 


Firſt Volume, They make their Litters of 
their own Dung dry'd and beat to Powder, 


with 


. 
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with which they throw up their Beds two 


or three Inches thick. Every Morning they 
ſpread the Dung of theſe Beaſts in the Stable- 


Yard, to dry in the Sun, and at Night, upon 
a little beating, it crumbles into Powder : 
Being ſpread out all Day to dry in the Sun, 


the Smell of it evaporates away, ſo that the 


Stables have no ill Smell. They uſe alſo 


another Expedient to prevent that Smell, 
viz. By mixing ſome Salt with the Horſes 
Barley when they feed them. The Curry- 
combs of that Country are made without 
Handles, the edges of them are dented, and 


ſerve inſtead of Rubbers; they rub them 


after that with a Felt : They keep their 
Stables very clean, ſo that they do not ſmell 


as ours do. There ate no Mangers neither, 


as in our Country: The Horſes eat their Oats 


and Barley in a Hair Bag ty'd about their 


Heads, the Horſes Shoes are flat, without 


Heels, and thinner than ours; yet they laſt 


much longer, by the Reaſon, the Perſian 


Horſes Hoofs are much harder than ours, 
and much better and ſounder, and bear 
Nailing every where, which is owing to 
the wholſomneſs of the Air. Thoſe light 
and ſmooth Shoes make the Horſes ſwifter 
in a Race. They do not Shoe their Horſes 
in Winter, and in Froſty-weather, other- 
wiſe than in Summer, but they Nail on their 
Shoes with Nails of bi gger and ſharper 
Heads, Other Beaſts are Tod 3 in the fam? 
Man- 
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Manner as thoſe are, except in Winter, in 


_ thoſe Parts where it freezes, There is no fear 


of the Horſes ſliding in Perſza, for the Streets 
are not Pav'd. They have a way alſo in 


Winter of Painting the Horſes with Henna, 


that yellow Paint abovementioned, uſed 
_ likewiſe by Men and Women; they anoint 


their Legs, and their whole Bodies, up to 
their Breaſts with it, and ſometimes their 


Heads; they ſay that it keeps them from the 


Cold, tho it is rather uſed for Ornament z 


for in ſeveral Parts it is done at all Seaſons: 2 
They Paint on the King's Horſes for diſtin- 


ction ſake, a broad Tagged Lace, with Flouri- - 


ſhes like thoſe of Coronets. - 


In Perſia, none but the King can keep A 


Stud of Horſes, The Governours and Lieu- 
tenants of Provinces, who have any of 
their own, keep them with his Leave. The 
King has very large Studs in all Parts of the 


Kingdom. In Media, and in the Province 


of Perſia, and chiefly, near Perfepolis, where 


the beautifulleſt Horſes of the Kingdom are 
bred. There are Stables alſo in every Pro- 
vince, and in moſt great Cities, that there 


may be always Horſes ready for the Troop- 


ers, the Trades-men, and all others in the 
King's Pay, and to the Officers for they 
never deny a Horſe to any of thoſe Men, 
when they ask for one; but when once 


they have had one, they cannot return him, 
they muſt keep him. They lend ſometimes 


ſuch 
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foch vaſt Number of Horſes to the King, 


either from his Studs, or by the Way of 
Preſents, that his Stables cannot hold them 5 
and then they are divided among the Weal- 
thieſt Houſe-keepers, to every Houſe one, 


and they are oblig d to keep them, till they 


are ſent for; they have in the mean while 


the Liberty of riding them. All the King's 


Horſes are Mark'd with a large brown Tu- 


lip. on the near Thigh. All other People's 


Horſes are Mark d on the other Side. Thoſe 
who have any of the King's Horſes cannot 
ſell them; but they may ſwap them between 
them; and when the Horſes die in their 
Hands, they muſt cut off the Piece of Skin 
where the Mark is, with a little Fleſh to it, 
and carry it to the Kings Maſter of the 


Horſe in that Place, who blots the Horſe out 


of the Regiſter, after they have taken an 


Oath, that the Horſe died a natural Death, 
and not for want of Care, and then they 


bave another given them, with asking for. 


They affirm, that the Officers of the Stables, 


by ſteeping that Bit of Horſe-Skin in the 


Water for a few Hours, know what Diſtem- 
per the Beaſt died of, whether of Hunger, 


or of hard Work, or whether it has been 


kill'd ; for ſometimes a Trooper when he 
can keep his Horſe no longer, is willing to 
be rid of him; or he that has a bad one, 
wiſhes the ſame Thing, that he may ask for a 
better. They obſerve in Horſe Bargains, 


the 
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the ſame Conditions as they do with us, and 
may return them three Days after Trial. 
I will paſs by the Trappings and Saddles 
of Perſia, which are the ſame as in Turkey, 
except perhaps the Saddles, which are a lit- 
tle higher, yet they never, or very ſeldom, 
hurt their Horſes, becauſe the Cuſhion be- 
ing looſe from the Saddle, the Groom ſees 
preſently whether it burts the Horſe; and 
every Morning he beats the Cuſhion with 2 
Flint to ſoften it. Theſe Cuſhions are richly 
 Embroider'd on the Back- ſide, and a little 
on the Right- ſide. The Perſe ans alſo ride 
with ſhort Stirrups, as the Turbs do, but 
their Trappings are richer. 
| They flit the Aﬀes, and ſometimes the 
— Mules Noſtrils, that they may draw in more 
Air, and breath more freely in running. 
They Purge all thoſe Beaſts in Spring, firſt 
with a light and juicy Plant, call'd Kafl, 
which works them violently for four or 
five Days; then they give them green Barley 
for five or ſix Days, which they blend after- 
wards with their chopt Straw for three or 
four Weeks: They do not ride the Horſes 
for the firſt n they keep them in 
the Stable; and alſo they give them no Lit- 
ter for the firſt ſix Days. 
Theſe Beaſts are ſubject to many Diſtem- 
pers, moſt of them unknown in our Coun- 
try ; for Inſtance, when they eat too much 
Barley, they are troubled with ſwollen Feet, 
grow 


8 
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grow Weak, and in their Breaſts riſes a kind 
of Wen, which they cure, either with a hot 

Iron, and no Barley for ſome Days, or with 
launcing the Swelling which they keep open 
and running with a Willow twig run thro 
it, There grow ſometimes in the Horſes 
Noſes too Griſtles, one on each ſide, which 
take away their Stomachs, and ſwell their 


| Bellies, and make it as hard as a Drum, and 


cauſe the Horſes to lie down Night and 
Day; and if they are not look'd after, they 
die of it in eight and forty Hours. They 
| | call that Diſtemper Nachan As they pre- 
ſentlyknow it, by ſqueezing the Beaſt's Noſe, 
ſeo they cut it open on each fide ſpeedily, 
= and take out of it thoſe Griſtles as whole as 
they can, and immediately the poor Beaſts re- 
cover, and are as ſound as ever. Beſides, they 


bave another Griſtle growing ſometimes 


within the Fleſh, on one ſide of their Eye, 
which expoſes them to the hazard of their 
Lives, which they likewiſe draw out by 
i making an inciſion in the Part, after = 
have caſt the Horſe down, Laſtly, thole 
Beaſts loſe again their Stomachs, by a ſwel- 
ling in their Lips, which is cured with run- 


ning an Awl through a vein in the roof of 


= their Mouths. They cure moſt other Di- 
ſtempers incident to Horſes, either in their 
Legs, Feet, or Hoofs, with a hot Iron, im- 
mediately. Tis likewiſe the eaſieſt and the 
ſafeſt Cure for the Men of the Eaſt Cour 
Vol. I, * — try, 
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try, as I ſhall inform ye in its proper Place. 
I have ſeen in Perſia, a receipt for fatning 
a Horſe, tried very ſucceſsfully ; they knead 
ſome Skake-skin and Meal together, and 
make it up into Balls as big as an Egg, which 
they give their Horſes, 3 
The Camel is a Beaſt much prized by the 
Eaſtern Peple; they call him Kechty Krouch 
 Konion, i. e. a Ship of the Continent, upon 
the account of the great Load he carries, 
which is uſually twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred weight for great Camels; for there are 
two ſorts of them, Northern and Southern 
ones, as the Perſians call them. The latter, 
vhich travel from the Perſan Gulph to Iſpa- 
Han, and no further, are much ſmaller than 
the other, and carry but ſeven hundred 
weight : Yet they bring their Maſters as 
much or more Profit, becauſe they coſt lit- 
tle or nothing to keep. They lead them 
without Halter or Reins, grazing on the 
Road as they go, for all their Load. They 
ſhed their Hair ſo clean in the Spring, that 
they look like a ſcalded Pig, and then they 
Pitch him all over, to keep the Flies from 
ſtinging him. The Camels Hair is the moſt | 
profitable Fleece of all tame Beaſts; they 
make of it very fine Stuffs; and in Europe 
we make Hats of it with a little Beaver mix- | 
ed with it. They take notice when he is 
in Love. that they may encreaſe his Load, 
or otherwiſe he would be ungovernable ; 
= a = 
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and ſometimes alſo he muſt be m2oraill}, He 


flings and capers then about the Country 
like the nimbleſt Horſe. They obſerve like- 


wiſe, that his Love-fit continues always five 


or fix Weeks, and then he eats much leſs 
than at other times. Tis remarkable, that 
when thoſe Creatures couple together, the 
Females lie on their Bellies as when they 


are loaded. They are eleven or twelve 
Months a breeding; and when they have 


brought forth their Young ones, Grooms 


lay them on their Bellies with their Feet 
folded for fifteen or twenty Days and Nights 
in that poſture, to uſe them to it. They ne- 
ver lie otherwiſe, and have nothing but a 


little milk given them, to teach them to be 


content with a little Food; and they are ſo 
well uſed to it, that they will be eight or 


ten Days without Drinking. As for Food, 


| he is the leaſt feeder of all Beaſts by fr; 
tis a wonderful thing to ſee ſuch 3 
Creatures kept with ſo ſmall a matter. There. 


are abundance of them in Perſia, and they 


carry on a good Trade with the Turks, who 


buy great Numbers of them. The Perſſan 


Camels have but one Bunch, but the Indian 


and Arabian ones have two. They breed 
in the Southern and Eaſtern Parts of the 
Country, as towards Arabia and Tartary, 
towards the Indies and Perſian Gulph, a kind 
of running Camels. They call them Reva- 
bie, i. e. going, They trot ſo ſwiftly, that 

H-2-- they 
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they put a Horſe to the Gallop to follow 


. them; tis that kind of Camels which the 


Hebrews call Gemela Sarka, flying Camels. 


In ſome of theſe Provinces, and eſpecially 
towards the Perſian Gulph, they feed thoſe 
Beaſts with dried Fiſh and Dates; and the 


Aſſes alſo. They tell all the Beaſts of Bur- 
den in the Eaſt Country by the Number of 
ſeven, called Kater, becauſe ſay they, a 
Groom can look after ſo many. a | 
remarkable thing about Camels, is, that they 
are taught to go, and are led with a kind of 


a Tune, they order their Steps by cadence 


of the Voice, and go either quick or ſlow, 
according to their Leader's Muſick: And 


likewiſe when they will have them perform 
an extraordinary Journey, their Maſters en- 
tertain them with one of their favourite 
Tunes. 1 


The Perſian Oxen are like ours, except to- 


wards the Borders of India, where they have 


a Bunch on their Back: They eat little Beef 
all over the Kingdom: They breed them up 


only for Carriage and Tillage: They Shoe 


thoſe for Carriage, becauſe ot the ſony Hills 
they travel on. 

There are no Hogs in Perſia but in Iberia 
and Media; in other Places they breed up 
a ſort of ſmall Wild- Boar like a Pig. And 


the Armenians, who inhabit the Country of 


Iſpaban, bring them in Winter to ſell to the 
Chriſtians ; the Skin of them is black and 


rough, 
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rough, like that of the Boar ; the Fleſh is 


red. lean, and dry, not ſo well taſted as the 
Pigs or the Boars Fleſh. 


1 ſhall ſpeak of the ſmall Cattle in the 
Diſcourſe about Meats ; and ſhall only ſay 
that Perſia abounds with Sheep and She. 
| Goats : There are ſome of thoſe Sheep which 
we call Barbary Sheep with great Tails, one 


whereof weighs above thirty Pounds. That 
Tail is a great Load to thoſe poor Beaſts, 
and ttis the more troubleſome, becauſe tis 
ſmall and narrow at the Top, and broad and 
heavy at the Bottom, and ſhaped like a 
Heart. You ſee ſome often that cannot 
draw it after them; to thoſe they tie a little 


Cart with two Wheels to carry their Tails 


after them the more eaſily. The moſt plen- 
tiful Provinces of Pera in Cattle, are Bac- 


triana, Media, and Armenia ; I have ſeen 
there ſome Flocks of Sheep that cover d five 


or ſix Leagues ſpace. All Tarky is ſupplied. 


with Cattle from thoſe large Flocks, as far 
as Conſtantinople. 


As to Veniſon, there is not ſo SHITE of it 


in Perſia as there i is in our Country, becauſe 
3 4 is, generally ſpeaking, an open Coun- 


The Wood Countries, ſuch as Hirca- 
nia, e Chaldea, and next to thoſe, Ar- 


e nd Media, have abundance of Bucks 


and Deer; in the hilly Countries are wild 
She-Goats, and almoſt all the Kingdom over 
one finds Rabbets and Hares, but in no great 
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Plenty. The Antelope is a very common 
Beaſt all over the Faſt: It is very pretty, 
and ſmaller than the Deer. There are ſo 


many of them in Europe, that it is needleſs 


to deſcribe Him. It is ſuppoſed, that it is the 


Beaſt which the Febrews call Chets, and 


which they write with too Letters Caph and 


Trſade, frequently mentioned in Scripture. 


Wild Beaſts are not very common in Ver- 


ſia, generally ſpeaking, becauſe 'tis no Wood 


Country, as 1 have obſerved ſeveral times: 


But in all Woody Countries, ae in Hircania 


and Chaldea, there are abundance of Lions, 


Bea, Tygers, Leopards, Porcupines, and 
Wild Boars. The Saying of the Ancients 


of Hircania on that Account is very true, viz. 
That Hircania is the Conntry of the Wildeſt 
Beaſts. And when I was there, they hinder d 


us from wandring out of the Towns, and of 
walking alone above five hundred Paces di- 
ſtance, left we ſhould be torn by ſome of 
thoſe Beaſts, Take Notice however, that 

there are but few Wolves in Hircania, and 
in the other Provinces ; but you may ſee 
every where a Beaſt that roars hideouſly, 
called Chakal ;, he is very greedy of dead 
Bodies, which he digs up, except ſomebody 


watches the Grave. I have given a De- 


ſcription of them in my Journey from Paris 
10 Iſpahan, : „„ 


I have 
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have but a Word to ſay concerning the 
Inſects of the Country, there being but a tew 


of them, which is to be imputed ro the 


Drovght of the Climate, In ſome Provin- 


ces there is aa infinite number of Graſhop- 
pers; you may ſee them fly along like 
Clouds, and 0 thick, that the Air is dar- 
ken'd with them. 1 hall have an occaſion 
to ſpeak of them fully in the ſequel of this 
| Work There are, in ſome Parts of the 
Kingdom, ſome large and black Scorpions, 
which are io venemous, that thoſe who are 
ſtung by them, die in five Hours : And in 
ſome other Places Birds of a dreadful length, 
viz, An Ell long, and in bigneſs like a great 
| Toad ; they have a rough Skin, and as hard 
2s a Sea Dog. Tis reported that they fall on 


Men 8 and Kill them. In the Sou- 


thern Provinces there are abundance of 


Gnats, ſome with long Legs, like thoſe we 
call Midg es, and ſome white and as ſmall 
as Fleas, dich make no buzzing, but Sting 


ſuddenly, and ſo ſmartly, that the Sting is 
like the prick of a Needle. Among the 
creeping Inſects, there is a long ſquare Worm, 


which they call Hazar-pag, or a thouſand. 
Feet, becauſe it whole Body is full of Feet, 
therefore it crawls very faſt : It is longer and 
ſmaller than a Caterpillar, and its Bite is dan- 


gerous, and even Mortal, when they get in- 
to ones Ears. 
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K . 1 
Of the Tame and Wild Birds, and of Hunting. 


HE XM have in Perſia the ſame 
; winged Fowl which we have in 
Europe, but not in ſuch Plenty, The 
Turkeys are ſcarce there: About thirty 
Years ago the Armenians brought a great 
many from Conſtantinople to Iſpaban, which 
they preſented to the King for a Rarity : 
And to make them Amends, they were told, 
phat the Perſians being unacquainted with the 
Way of feeding them, entruſted them with the 
Care of them : And fo they were diſtributed 
to ſeveral Houſes, to each Houſe one. The 
Armenians being tired with the Care and 
Charge of them, did let them ſtarve almoſt 
in every "Houſe. I have ſeen ſome that 
throve pretty well, in the Territory of 
Iſpaban, four Leagues off the City, at ſome 
Country Armenians Houſes, but they had 
very few. Some belive that that Fowl 
comes from the Eaſt-Indies, becauſe of its 
French Name, Cock of India; but, on the 
contrary, there are none at all. It muſt 
come from the Meſt- Indies; except it was 
called Cock of India, becauſe, being bigger 
than ordinary Cocks, it reſembles in Bigneſs 
he In dian Cocks, which are bigger gg 
| than 
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than the ordinary Cocks of all other Coun- 

tries. The Perſſans fatten ſome Hens which 

grow as big as any we have of that ſort. 

And the Armenians have Capons which 

grow ſo big and ſo fat, that they muſt be 

killed for their Fat. 

Tame and wild Pidgeons are to be found 
in all Parts, but the wild ones are in greater 
Plenty ; yet they breed abundance of Pid- 

geons all over the Kingdom, upon the ac- 

count of their Dung, which 1s the beſt for 

Melons. I don't think there are any NAT 

Dove-Coats in any part of the World. 

have given a Draught of them on the ker 

fide. Thoſe great Coops are (ix times as big 
as the biggeſt we have ; they are built with 

Brick overlaid with Plaiſter and Lime, full 


33 of Holes for the Pidgeons to breed 


All may build them that will, except 
thoſe Inhabitants who are of a different Re- 
ligion from the Natives, there being no 
| Clauſe to exclude them from that Privilege, 
tis but paying the Dung Tax. They reckon 
above three thouſand Pidgeon- Houſes about 
Ißpaban, all built for the ſake of the Dung, 
more than for the ſake of the Breed of the 
Pidgeons, as I have obſervd. They call 
it Tehalpons, i. e. enlivening : It is fold a 
Biſty, or Four-pence, the Twelve Pound 
Weight, on which the King lays a ſmall 
Tax, One of the beſt Sports the Rabble 
can have, is to catch Pidgeons in the Coun- 


try, 
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try, and in the Cities alſo, tho? tis forbid- 
den. They take the wild Pidgeons by 


means of the tame ones, which are bred up 
for that purpoſe, and which they cauſe to 


fly all the day-long after the wild ones; 


andall thoſe they meet with they take in 
amongſt them in their own Flock, and N 


them to the Dove- Coat. 


Sometimes tame Pidgeons bring away like- 


wie other tame Pidgeons from their Dove- 


Coats; ſo that all of a ſudden a Pidgeon- 
Houſe happens to be gutted and clear'd : No 


Satisfaction muſt be expected in that Caſe ; 


the | idgeon that flies into a ſtrange Pidg geon- 5 
Houſe, is accounted a wild Pidgeon. Thofe 
Pidgeon-Hunters are called Kefter-baze, and 


Keſter perron, i. e. Deceivers and Stealers of 
Pidgeons, Thoſe Words, in a moral Senſe, 
are ſcandalous, denoting an idle Fellow, and 


a Pick pocket: Truly the PidgeoneStealers 
ſpend whole Days at that Trade, and are 


not diverted from it by the Severity of the 


Winter- Seaſon. 
The Partridges in Perſia are, I believe, the 


biggeſt Partridges in the World, and of an 


exquiſite Taſte ; tis a common thing to find 


ſome as big a Chicken. As to the Water- 


Fowls, ſuch as Geeſe, Ducks, Plovers, Cranes, 


| Herons, Dy- dappers, and Snipes there are 


ſome in all Parts; but there are greater 
Numbers of them in the Northern Provinces, 


as in Armenia, Media, and Iberia, In the 


Autumn 
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Autumn and Winter-Seaſon there are alſo 
ſome as big as Tyrkey-Pouts ; the 


Fleſh of them is grey, and as delicious as 


that of the Pheaſant; their Feathers are 


long and beautiful, and on their Head is a 
bunch of them, that looks like a Plume of 


BH Feathers. 


As to Singing Winds they are the ſame in 


Perfia as in Enrope, The Nightingale ſings 
in all Seaſons, but londer in Spring than at 
other times; The Chaffnch warbles charming- 
ly ; The Lark f ings continually, and learns 


all ſorts of Tunes; The Martin alſo learns 


all he is taught; And another Bird like him, 
which they call Noura, twittles twattles all . 


day-lons, and repeats comically what he 


_ hears others ſpeak. 


Among the Wild Birds, the moſt wonder-. 


ful is that long Bill Bird, calld in Eugliſh, 
the Pelican. The Perſa aus call it Tacab, 


z. e. Water drawer, or Water-carryer ; and 
alſo Miſe, i. e. Sheep, becauſe in Perſia it 1s as 
big as a Weather ; its Feathers are white, 


and as ſoft as that of a Green Gooſe; by 5 


its Head one would take it for a Monſter, 


it being ſo much leſs than its Body, and 
its Bill ſo much longer proportionably, 


viz, from Sixteen to Eighteen Inches long, 
and as big as one's Arm; under its Bill 
hangs a Skin which it gathers up, and 
ſpreads out like a Fan, that holds a Pail-full 
of Water ; it commonly lays its Bill on 5 
Back 
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Back to reſt it : That Bird lives upon Fiſh, 
and it is wonderfully cunning in catching 
of it, watching i it in Streams, and taking it 
in its Bog, as in a Net; when it opens its 
Bill, a Lamb might 90 through it: The 
Name of Water-carryer. given it by the 
Perſians, is becauſe that Bird, in the Deſarts 
of Arabia, and in other Places where there 
is no Water, is obſerved to build its Neſt 
far from the Water, for Safety-ſake ; be- 
cauſe there being little Water in Arabia, 
every body takes bis Station near the Places 
where they find any. Now they affirm, that 
when its Young-ones want Water, it flies 
two Days Journey from them, ſometimes, 
to fetch Water, and brings it in its Bag. T he 
Mahometans believe, that God makes uſe of 
that Bird to ſupply the Pilgrims going to 
Mecca with Water, when they find none in 
the Deſart, as he did make uſe of a Crow 
to relieve. the Prophet Elias, Tis upon 
that account, perhaps, that we have given 
that Bird the Name of Pelican, becauſe it 
really kills itſelf with the Care it takes of 
its Young-ones, as the Naturaliſts have re- 
lated of their imaginary Bird, that pecks 
open its Breaſt to feed its Young: ones with 
its Blood. 
There is a kind of Bird in Perſe that is 
curious and wonderful, by the Effect Spring- 
Water has upon its Nature, for it ſmells it, 
and follows it where- ever it is carry d, with 
5 | an 
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an unaccountable Fondneſs. It is as big as 


a Chicken, and has black Feathers, and grey 
Fleſh, and broad Wings, and flies in Flocks 


like Starling ; they live on Graſhoppers 
where-ever they find them : And if a Coun- 


try be plagued with thoſe miſchievous In- 


ſeas, one may be ſure to rid it of them, if 


one can but bring thither a company of thoſe 
Birds. The Perſians call them Abmelec, 
i. e. Water of Graſhoppers; intimating 


that Bird, which is allur'd by a certain Wa- 
ter, and eats Graſhoppers. The Water which 


has that powerful allen on them, comes 
from a Spring in Ba@riana, They bring F 
in Glaſs-Bottles unſtoppd, and keep it al- 


ways in a high and airy Place both on the 
Road and at Home : The Birds that follow 
it, tho they don't taſte a drop of it, always 


ſet near the Place where tis laid, and begin 


again to fly, when thoſe that carry it Tet 
forwards again. I'll relate here upon that 


account, a Paſſage out of an old Eaſtern Re- 


lation, Entitled. The Travels of Villamont, 


in the 97th Page, where he confirms my Re- 


lation. In Cyprus, about Harveſt time, the 


Ground bros ſo many Graſhoppers, that 


they darken ſometimes the Light of the San, 

xs where-ever they light, they burn and 
waſte every thing without any poſſibility of 
preventing it, for the more you deſtroy, the 
more the Ground breeds. God raiſed them 


an Inſtrument to deſtroy them in this man- 


ner. 
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ner. In Ferſia near the City of Cuerch, is a 
Fountain, the Water whereot has the Pro- 


perty of deſtroying thoſe Graſhoppers, pro- 


vided it be brought in a Flaggon, and comes 
not under any Houſe or Cave, and be ſet 
on a riſing Ground within ſight of ſome 
Birds that follow it, and flie after the 
Men that bring it, and cry out continual- 
Iy. Thoſe Birds are reddiſh and black, and 
go in Flocks like Starlings. The Turks and 
Perſians call them Muſſulmans. Thoſe Birds 
were no ſooner come to Cyprus, where the 
Graſhoppers were, but they preſently killed 
them with their Flight and their Singing; 
but if the Water be loſt or ſpilt, thoſe Birds 
diſappear ; as it happen'd when the Tyarks 
took the Iſland; for one of them going up 
to the top of the Steeple of the Cathedral of 
Famagoſta, found the Flaggon of Water, 
which he broke, ſuppoſing it to be full of 


Gold, or ſome otherprecious thing, and ſro 


ſpilt all the Water. The Cyprians have 
been plagued with Gra-ſhoppers ever ſince. 
They catch Birds of Prey on the fide of 
Iberia to the North of Media; and they 
bring ſo many from other Places, that I que- 
ſtion whether there be as many in any part 
of the World. Perſia is very well ſeated on 
that account, being near Mount Cazcaſus, 
| Gircaſſia, and Muſcovia, from whence come 
the beſt Birds of Prey: They take alſo 
' abundance of them on the Hills, fifteen and 
twenty Leagues off of Chiras, in the Pro- 
5 vince 
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vince of Perſia ; and they ſay that the largeſt 


come from thence, They underſtand like- 


wiſe extraordinary well there to teach them 


how to Hunt. The Perſecns teach the very 


Crows to Chaſe. There are eight hundred 
Birds of Prey conſtantly kept in the King's 


Bird-Houſe, viz. Spar-hawks, Hawks, Merlings, 
Gorfalcons, Tierulo, Goſs-hawſk:s and Lanners, 


All the Nobles alſo keep ſeveral for Hunt- 


ing, to which the Perſians are inclind from 


their Youth, and even ſeveral of the com- 


mon People; for every body has the li- 
berty of Hawking, Shooting, and Hunting. 
One may ſee all the Year round, in the City 


and in the Country, the Falconers going 
backwards and forwards with a Hawk on 


their Hand : And as the King often preſents 
Birds of Prey to his chief Officers, eſpecially 


to the Governors of Provinces; one may 
then ſee the Officers ſeven or eight Days 


together combing, ſtroaking, and continu- 
ally commending the Beauty and Cunning 


of the Bird. They put on his Head a Hood 
ſet with Precious Stones, and little Golden 


Bells about his Feet. The Nobles have alſo 


Gloves made on purpoſe to wear when they 
hold their Birds, that are ſet round with 
Precious Stones; they dreſs likewiſe their 


Birds with Jeſſes and Golden Fervels. The 
Perſians call the Bird-Houſe Baan and 


Cuchsbane, i. e. a Houſe of Deceitful Birds. 


There they keep a Regiſter- Book of all the 


Birds 


its Neſt in the te 
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Birds | preſented to and by the King, where 
the Pero Names, and Time, is ſet down, 


and where the Bird is deſcribed. The Birds 


of Prey are very Chargable in that Kingdom, 


being fed with Fleth, and nothing elſe, 
and ſome are fed with Fowls Fleſh all Day 
long, 


I muſt not paſs by a Bird of Prey which 


comes from Myſcovy, much bigger than that 
have ſpoken of, being almoſt as big as an 
Eagle. | Thoſe Birds are very rare, and the 
King has all thoſe that are in his Kingdom, 


none being allow'd to have any but himſelf. 


It being uſual in Perſia to ſet a Value on 
the Preſents made to the King: Without 
any Deduction, thoſe Birds are ſet down at 

a hundred Tomans a Piece, which amount 


to fifteen hundred Crowns. And if any of 


them die by the way, the Embaſſador es 
His Ma jeſty the Head and the Wings of it, 


and he is allowed the Value of the Bird, as 
if it was alive. They, ſay that Bird builds 
* Which it melts to the 
Ground with the heat of its Body, tho! it 
be a Fathom high : That when the Young 


ones are ready to fly away, the Old one 
- puſhes them before 54 to the Hole ſide; and 
if they want Strength to go over, and tum 


ble in, the Old Bird flies over it, fills the 


Hole full of Snow, and ſtifles them as à de- 


generate Brood. They affirm almoſt the 
very ſame thing of the Myſcovian Hawks, 
— 
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excepting, that ſometimes out of a whole 


Brood, one young one only is ſtrong enougli 


to raiſe its ſelf out of that deep Neſt. Tis 


upon that Account that the Muſcovite 
Hawks, and the Hawks of Mount Caucaſus, 
are ſo much valued. 
They teach thoſe Birds by ſetting them at 
Cranes, or other Birds, that are Hood- 
wink'd, that they wy not know where to 
go, and how to fly ; then they uſe thoſe 


Birds thus taught, to take, Firſt, all paſſing 


Birds Eagles, Cranes, Wild- Ducks, "Geeſe. 
Partridges and Guails.. Secondly, the Rab- 


bit, and the Hare; they teach het likewiſe 


to hold any Wild Beaſt, except the Wild 
Boar; and the Way to teach them, is, by 
tying a Bit of Fleſh to the Head of one of thoſe 
flea d Beaſts and ſtuff d with Straw, which 


they lay on four Wheels, and keep moving as 
as the Bird is eating, to uſe him to it. 


After thoſe Birds are taught, they carry them 
a Hunting in this Manner; Firſt, they hunt 


the Beaſt, till it is tired, then they let the Bird 


£0; he fits on it's Head, beats the Eyes of 1t 
with his Wings, and pricks it with his Tal- 


lons, and with his Bill, which ſo ſtuns the 


timorous Beaſt, that it falls down, and gives | 
the Hunters time to come to it. When tis a 


large Beaſt, they let go ſeveral Birds, which 


Torment it one after another. They ſet no 
Bird at the Wild Boar, becauſe it is not fear- 


ful, but on the contrary Furious, and would 
Vol. J. I tear 
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tear the Bird to Pieces. Some have been 


taught to aſſault Men; that was common in 


the beginning of the laſt Age; and they ſay, 


that there are (till ſuch Birds in the King's 
Bird-Houſe. I have not ſeen any of them, 


but I hear'd that Aly- couly- can, Governour 
of Tauris, whom I was particularly acquain- 
ted with, could not forbear diverting him- 

ſelf with that dangerous and cruel Sport, 


tho' with the loſs of his Friends. It hap- 
pen'd one Day that a Bird was let go on a 


Gentleman, and put out his Eyes, not being 
taken off in time, ſo that he died of the 
Fright, and the Pain. The King beinga cqua in- 

ted with it, was ſo incens'd againſt the Go- 
vernour, that a little after for that Fault, and 
ſome other Miſdemeanor, he turn'd him out of 
his Favour. That Bird affaults Men, as well 
as Beaſts. He lights on the Head, and 

ſtrikes and tears the Face with his Wings 

and Beak, if he be not ſoon taken off; for 
at that time, he hears neither Voice nor 
Drum, and pulls the Face in Pieces in ſpight 


of any Body. All Swords Men being Hunts- 
Men, uſually carry at their Saddle-bow, a 


ſmall Ketcle-Drum, about nine Inches Dia- 


meter, to call the Bird back, which they 
call Tavelabas. 


In great Hunting Matches, they uſe wild 
Beaſts, that have been taught, ſuch as Lions, 


Leopards, Tigers, and Panthers. The Per- 


frans call choſ: taught Beaſts, Yourze, They 
-.— uſt 
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ort no Man. A Horſeman carries one of 
them behind him, Hood- winkt with a Cloth 


Roll, and tied with a Chain, and ſtands in 


the Way of the Chaſed Beaſt, as cloſe to it 
as may be; when the: Horſe-men ſees any 
coming, he pulls off the Beaſt's Hood, and 
turns his Head towards the Prey; if he ſees 
it, he gives a Shriek, leaps down, falls on 


the Beaſt, and pulls it down, if he miſſes it, 
he is commonly diſcouraged, and ſtops; the 


Maſter goes to him, comforts him, makes 
Much of him, and tells him ĩt is not his Fault, 
and that he had not been ſet directly before 


the Beaſt, They ſay he underſtands that 


Excuſe, and is Catiefied with it. I have ſeen 
that ſort of Sport in Hircania, in the Year 


1666 ; and they told me, that the King had 


ſome of thoſe Beaſts bred up to Hunting; 
which becauſe they were too big to carry 
on Horſeback, were carry d in Iron Cages, 


onan Elephant without the Hood ; that the 


Keeper had his Hand always on the Cage- 
Door, in* order, when he perceived the 
Prey, and gave a Shriek, to let him out im- 


mediately. Some of thoſe taught Beaſts 


hunt cunningly, creeping on theit Bellies 
under the Buſhes and Hedges, till they be 


within reach of the Prey, then they = 
upon it. 

In a Royal Hunting: Match, and in all 
great Hunting Bouts, they lay a Net round a 


little Valley; or a Plain, and chaſe Beaſts 
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from fifteen to twenty Leagues diſtance, 


ronnd about the Country, which ſome 
thouſands of Country People range over. 
When there is a great Number of Beaſts in 


the Net, and they are all hedg d in by 


Troops of Horſe- men, the King comes in 
with his Company, then every one falls on 
what's next to him, Stags, Boars, Lion,, 
Wolves, and Foxes, and they make a horrid 
Slaughter of them, commonly amounting 
to the Number of about eight hundred Beaſts. 
They ſay, that in ſome of thoſe Hunting- 
Matches they have kill'd to the Number of 
fourteen thouſand Beaſts. In the common 
Hunting Bouts, when a Beaſt is taken, they 
ſtay till the beſt Man of the Company comes, 
who ſhoots an Arrow at. him, then every 
Man falls on. ; = 
The Perſſan: are not l with 
Dog- hunting, the King has Hounds, and 
ſome Nobles likewiſe ; but they are ſcarce, b 
becauſe that Creature is look d upon by the F 
Perſians as the moſt impure, and therefore, 


is an Abomination to them. The Bird is 


likewiſe good for the Water, and will fetch 


and carry like a Dog. 


Hunting the wild Goat is curious sport; z 
thoſe Beaſts being light Footed, and hard to 
come at; they ſhoot them with a Musket in 
this Manner? z they teach the Camel to fol- 


low that Creature ſlowly, and come up to it; 


the Hunts-man hides himſelf behind the. 
— Camel, 
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Goat ſhoots it, the Camel runs after it; 1 
and when it falls he ſtays by it, if he comes bl. 


wed Aim. | | | | 1 


THERE are two ſorts of Fiſh, gea-Fiſh, : 


Which belongs to Perſia, is very full 5 Fiſh; 
they export the dried Fiſh into all Parts, 
_ eſpecially the Sturgeon, the Salmon, and a 
kind of large Carps, call d Defpitch, which 

is a very good Fiſh . But there is not, I be- 

lieve, in all the World, a Place fo full of 

_ Fiſh as the Perſian Gulph ; z they Fiſh twice 

a Day along the Shore, and take all the Sorts 


much better, more delicious, and in greater 
Plenty ; the Fiſhermen ſell it by the Sea- 
fide, and what they have left at ten a- Clock 


throw it into the Sea again. They bring 


the Fleſh whereof is red, which weighs be- 


Z Ro: Ara 


take it on the Coaſt of Arabia, and Salt it 


Of FISHES. . 


Camel and when he is within reach of the 


back, 'tis a Sign the Marks-man has miſt 1 


— To 
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and Freſh- water Fiſn. The Caſpi ian Sea, 


of Fiſh which Europe affords; but it is 


in the Morning, or at Sun: ſetting, they 


on the Coaſts of that Gulph, ſome Fiſh, 
tween two and three hundred e they 


like Beef; but it doth not keep long, be- 
E22; 
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Cauſe the Salt of that Place is corroding, 
Ind eats up every Thing; that's the Reaſon 
they Salt no Fith, but dry in the Sun, or in 
the Smoke, what they deſign to keep. Freſn- 
water Fiſh is not ſo plentiful, becauſe there 
are but few Rivers in Perſia, and they take 
abundance of Water out of them, ſo that 
very little Fiſh can breed there. We muſt 
except out of that Rule the River Kar, 
which is very full of Fiſh, and runs into 
Iberia. There are three ſorts ot Freſh- water 
Fiſh in that large Empire; that of Lakes, 
that of Rivers, and that oi Keriſes, or Sub- 
terraneous Canals. Thoſe of Lakes are, 
amongſt others, Trouts, Carps and Shads: 
Tronts are only to be found in Armenia ; 
they are red, as large and good as in 
any part of the World. The moſt com- 
mon River Fiſh is the Barbel, which breeds 
alſo in the Canals. The Canal Fiſh is very 
common, ſome of them are very large, but they 
are not wholſome, and the Spawn of them 
eſpecially is dangerous, being a certain and a 
violent Vomit, by Reaſon that the Sun ne- 
ver ſhines on that Fiſh, and that it breeds in 
raw Waters; or becauſe they take it with 
the Nux Vomica, or the Vomiting Nat. 
There are abundance of Crabs in the River 
of Ihpahan; they crawl up the Trees, and 
live upon them, among the Boughs, Night 

and Day, where they go and take them, be- 
ing a delicious Food. e 5 
5 CH AP. 
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Of the Temper, Manners, and Cuſtoms of 1 

> ee 1 
THE Perfar Blood is naturally thick ; it Gi 
may be ſeen by the Grebres, who are 1 
the remainder of the ancient Perfrans ; they * 
are homely, ill ſhap'd, dull, and have a |. 
rongh Skin, and an Olive Complexion. The 4 


ſame Thing is obſerv'd alſo in the Provin- 
ces next the Indus, whereof the Inhabitants 
are little better ſhap'd than the Guebres, be- 
= cauſe they marry only amongſt them: But 
in the other Parts of the Kingdom, the er- 
fan Blood is now grown clearer, by the 
mixture of the Georgian and Circaſſian Blood, 
which is certainly the People of the World, 
which Nature favours moſt, both upon the 
Account of the Shape and Complexion, 
and of the Bo!dneſs and Courage; they are 
likewiſe Sprightly, Courtly and Amorous. 
There is ſcarce a Gentleman in Perſia, whoſe 
Mother is not a Georgian, or a Circaſſian 
Woman ; to begin with the King, who 
commonly is a Georgion, or a Circaſſian by 
the Mother's ſide; and whereas, that Mix- 
ture begun above a hundred Years ago, the 
Female kind is grown fairer, as well as the 
other, and the Perſian Women are now. 
| [ 4 very 
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very handſome, and very well p d, tho 
they are (till inferior to the Georgians: As to 
the Men, they are commonly Tall, Straight, 
Ruddy, Vigorouc, have a good Air, and 
a pleaſant Countenance. The Temperate- 
neſs of their Climate, and the Temperance 
they are brought up in, do not a little con- 
tribute to their Shape and Beauty. Had it 
not been for the Alliance betore men- 
tion d, the Nobility of Perfa had been the 
_ uglieſt Men in the World ; tor they original- 
ly come from thoſe Countries between China 
and the Caſpian Sea, call'd Tartary zthe in- 
habitants whereof being the homelieſt Men 
of Aſia, are ſhort and thick, have their 
Eves and Noſe like the Chineſe, their Face 
flat and broad, and their Complexion yel- 


low, mix d with black. 


As to the Natural Parts, the Perſians have 

them as beautiful as their Bodies; their 
Fancy is lively, quick and fruitful ; 1 
Memory eaſy and copious; they have 2 
ready diſpoſition to Siences, and to the Li- 
beral and Methanick Arts, and to War alſo 3 
they love Glory, or rather Vanity, which 
is only the ados of it; they are of a 
tractable and complying Temper, of an eaſy 
and plodding Wit ; they are courtly civil, 
compliſant, and well. bred; they have na- 
turally an eager bent to Voluptuouſneſs, 
Luxury, Extravagancy, and Profuſeneſs ; 
for which Reaſon, they are ignorant both 


of 
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of Frugality and Trade. In a Word, they 
are born with as good natural Parts as any 


other People, but few abuſe them ſo much 
as they do. 


They are true Philoſop hers on the account 


of Riches, and the Miafortunes of the 
World, and on the Hope and Fear of a Future 


State ; they are little guilty of Covetouſ- 


neſs, and are only deſirous of getting, that 
they may ſpend it; they love to enjoy the 
Preſent, and deny "themſelves nothing that 
they are able to procure, taking no Thought 
for the Morrow, and relying wholy on Pro- 
vidence, and their own Fate : > they firmly 
believe it to be ſure and unalterable, and carry 
themſelves honeſtly in that reſpect; ſo 
when any Misſortune happens to them, they 
are not caſt down, as moſt Men are, they 
only ſay n. Mek toub eh. . e. That is 
written, it is ordained, that that 


ſhould 3 
Twenty Year ago, it was the Opinion of 


ſeveral People in Europe, and of the moſt 
| Noted and moſt Underſtanding Men, chat 
the Perſians would embrace the fair Oppor- 
tunity of the Tyrks great Defeat to recover 
Babylon from them; and that they would 
declare War with the Sultan, now they 
ſaw him ſo low, beaten every where, and 
loſing ſuch large Countries. And I always 


ſaid on the contrary ; That [was ſure they 
would take no Notice of it, becauſe ' tis che 


Hu- 
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Homour of the Perſians, above all things, to 
value Life, and to enjoy it. They have lay d 


by their Warlike Temper, and have given 


themſelves up to Wantonneſs, which they 


don't ſuppoſe can be found in a great Buſtle, 
and in dubious and laborious Undertakings. 


Thoſe Men are the moſt laviſh Men in 


the World, and the moſt careleſs of the 
Morrow, as I ſaid juſt now. 


They cannot keep Money; and whatever 
Riches fall to them, they waſte all in a very 


little time, Let, for Inſtance, the King give 


fifty or a hundred thouſand Livres to any 


Man, he Jay's it out in Jeſs than a Fornight, ; 
in buying Slaves of both Sexes; in hiring. 


handſome Wives; in ſetting up a noble 
Equipage; in furniſhing a Houſe, or cloath- 


ing himſelf richly : And ſo ſpends the whole 
Sum fo faſt, without any regard to the Time 
to come, that unleſs ſome new Supplies i in⸗ 


tervene in two or three Months time, our 


Gentleman will be forced to ſell again his 


whole Equipage by Piece- meal, beginning 
with his Horſes; then his needleſs Servants; 


then his Concubines and Slaves : : and laſtly, 


even his own Cloaths. I have ſeen a thou- 
ſand Inſtances of that Kind, one of them a- 


mongſt the reſt is very ſtrange; An Funuch 


who had been long Lord High Chamber- 


lain, and for two eats the declared Favou- 


rite, the power of diſpoſing of all Poſts and 


Employ ments, and commanding as if had 
had 
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had been King, and who conſequently had 
frequent and favourable Opportunities of 
heaping up vaſt Riches, was turn'd out of 
Favour, but however not out of his Eſtate. 
| Two Months were ſcarce elaps d, but he 
was forc'd to borrow Money upon Pawns, 
his Credit was at an End, as well as his Mo- 
ney ; not but that he had acquired vaſt Riches, 
but he waſted them as faſt as he got them. 
The moſt commendable Property of the 
Manners of the Perſians, is their kindneſs to 
Strangers; the Reception and Protection 
they afford them, and their Univerſal Hoſ- 
pitality, and Toleration, in regard to Re- 
ligion, except the Clergy of the County, 
who, as in all other Places, hate to a fu- 
rious Degree, all thoſe that differ from their 
Opinions, The Perſians are very civil, and 
very honeſt in Matters of Religion; ſo far 
that they allow thoſe who have embraced 
theirs, to recant, and reſume their former 
Opinion; whereof, the Cedre, or Prieſt, 
gives them an Authentick Certificate for 
Safety ſake, in which he calls them by the 
Name of Apoſtat, which amongſt them is 
the higheſt Affront. They believe that all 
Men's Prayers are good and prevalent ; 
therefore, in their Illneſſes, and in other 
Wants, they admit of, and even deſire the 
Prayers of different Religions : I have ſeen 
it practisd a thouſand Times. This is not 
to be imputed to their Religious Principles, 
1 tho 
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tho' it allows all ſorts of Worſkip ; but I 


impute it to the ſweet Temper of that Na- 


tion, who are naturally averſe to Conteſt 
and Cruelty. 


The Perjtans having . Character of 
Manton and Profuſe; one may eaſily be- 


lieve them to be Lazy alſo; thoſe os Pro- 
perties being inſeperable. Their Averfi 1on 
to Labour is the moſt common Occaſion of 


their Poverty. The Perſians call the Lazy, 


and Unactive Men, Serguerdlan, i. e. turn- 


ing the Head this Way, and that Way. 


| Their Language is full of thoſe Circumlo- 


cations ; as for Inſtance, to expreſs a Man re- 


duced to a Mendicant State, they ſay, Gouch 
Negui Micoret, he eats his Hunger. 


"LG Perſians never Fight; all their Anger, -” 
being not bluſtering and paſſionate, as in 
our Country, goes off with ill Language; 


and what's very Praiſeworthy, is, that, 


what Paſſion ſoever they be in, and among 


whatever profligate Wretches they may 
light, (till they Reverence God's Name, 
and he is never blaſphemed. That Nation 
cannot conceive how the Europeans, when 


they are in a Paſſion can difown God; 

tho they themſelves are very often ouilty 
of taking his Name in vain, without any 
Need or Provocation; their uſual Oaths 


are, By the Name of Gad By the Spirits of 


the e : By the Spirit, or the Genius 


of the Dead ;, as the Romans {wore, By the 


eninus 


r 
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(ares of the Living. The Gentlemen and 1 
Courtiers commonly ſwear, By the King's | 
Sacred Hand, which is the "oft inviohble | x 


' Oath, The common Aftirmations are Upon 
my. Head, Opon my Eyes. 
Two oppoſite Cuſtoms are commonly =_ 
practisd by the Perſians; that of praifing 1 
God continually, and talking of his Attri- F 
butes, and that of uttering Curſes, and ob- . 
ſcene Talk. Whether you ſee them at — 
Home, or meet them in the Streets, going - 
about Buſineſs or a Walking; you ſtil hear | 
them uttering ſome Blefling or Prayer, foch 
as, O moſt great God; O God moſt praiſe- 9 
worthy ʒ O merciful Gd; 0 nurſi ing Father of 
Man find; O God forgive me, or, help me. 
The leaſt 'Thing they ſet their Hand to do, 
they ſay, In the Name of God; and they | 
never ſpeak of doing any thing, without ad- 
ding, [fit pleaſes God Laſtly, they are the 
moſt devout, and moſt conſtant Worſhip- 
pers of the God- head; and at the ſame time, 
come out of the ſame Men's Mouths a thou- 
ſand obſcene Expreſſions. All Ranks of F 
Men are infected with this odious Vice. } 
Their Bawdy talk is taken from Arſe, and 1 
1 C. t, which Modeſty forbids one to Name : j 
and when they intend to abuſe one another, a 
they invent ſome naſty Trick of one ano- ' 
ther's Wives, tho' they never ſaw or heard | 
of them; or wiſh they may commit ſome 
Naſtineſs. Tis ſo among the Women, and 
when 
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when they have ſpent their Stock of bawdy 
Names, they begin to call one te” 
Atheiſts, Til rs, Jews, Chriſtians ;, and to 
ſay to one another, The Chriſtians Does are 


letter than thou, may ſt thou ſerve for an Offer- 
ing tothe Dogs of the Franks. 


Mien of all Ranks, as is beforemention'd, 
are obſerv d to uſe ſuch filthy Expreſſions, 


but nat ſo common, and to that degree; for 
I muſt confeſs, that the Mobb is generally 


infected with it. The firſt time I waited 


on the Lord Steward of the King's Hou- 
ſhold, in the Year 1666, the Perſian Court 
being in Hircania, a Man of Dictinction came 
to him about ſome Buſineſs, the Lord Stew- 
ard ſaid to him, Why don't you go to the 
firſt Miniſter, to whom I have already ſent 


you back; the Man Anſwer'd very Mo- 


deſtly . My Lord, I have been there, and he 
told ne, that your Majeſty (they give that 
Title to the Noblesas well as to the King) is 
to determine the Matter; Ganmicoret, an- 
ſwer d he, I wonder d to hoes thy Lord Steward 
ſpeak in that Manner of the firſs Miniſter ; 
for the Word Gaz. i gnifies a Turd, and ; 
Micoret, he eats : That's the uſual Expreſ- 
ſion amongſt them, to intimate a wrong or 
falſe Anſwer. 


That's one of the leaſt Faults of the Per- 


flansʒ they are beſides, Diſſemblers, Cheats, 
and the baſeſtand moſt impudent Flatterers in 


the World. They underſtand Flattering 
very 


6—— — 
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very well; and tho they do it with Modeſty, 

yet they do it with Art, and Ieh. 
You would ſay, that they intend as they 
ſpeak, and would ſwear to it: Neverthe- 
leſs, aſſoon as the Occaſion is over, ſuch as 


2 proſpect of Intereſt, or a Regard of Com- 
pliance, you plainly tee that all their Com- 
pliments were very far from being ſincere. 


They take an Opportunity of prailing Men, 


when they come out of a Houſe, or paſs by | 


them, ſo that they may be heard; and they 


ſpeak ſo ſeaſonably, that the Praiſe forme 
to come naturally from them, and carries no 
Air of Flattery along with it. Befides thoſe. 


Vices which the Perſians are generally a- 


dicted to, they are Lyers in the higheſt De- 


gree; they ſpeak, ſwear, and make falſe 
Depoſitions upon the leaſt Conſideration ; 


they borrow and pay not; and if they can 
Cheat, they ſeldom looſe the Opportunity; 
they are not to be truſted in Service, nor in 

all other Engagements; without Honeſty in 

their Trading, wherein they over reach one 


{o ingenioully, that one cannot help being 


bubbl'd ; greedy of Riches, and of vain Glory, 


of Reſpect and Reputation, which they 


_ endeavour to gain by all Means poſſible. 


| Being void of true Virtue, they affect the 
Shew of ir, whether out of a Deſign to im- 
poſe on themſelves, or the better to attain 
the Ends of their vain Glory, their Ambi- 


tion, and their W antonneſs. Hypocriſy is 


the 
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the common Diſguiſe they appear in ; they 


would turn a League out of the Way, to 


avoid a Bodily Pollution; fuch as bruſhing 


as they go by a Man of a different Reli- 


gion, and receiving one in their Houſe in 
Rainy Whether, becauſe the Wet of his 
Cloaths pollutes whatever touches them, 


whether Perſons or Goods : They walk 


gravely, make their Prayers and Purgations 


at ſet Times, and with the greateſt Shew of 


Devotion; they hold the Wiſeſt and God- 
lieſt Converſation poſſible, diſcourſing con- 
ſtantly of God's Glory, and of his Great- 
neſs, in the Nobeleſt Terms, and with all 
the outward Shew of the moſt fervent Faith. 
Altho' they be naturally diſpos d to good 
Nature, Hoſpitality, Pitty, Contempt of 
the World, and of its Riches, they affect 
them nevertheleſs, that they may appear to 
be poſſeſt of 2 larger Share of them than 
they really are. Whoever ſees them only 
paſſing by, or in a Viſit, will always give 
them the beſt Character in the World ; but 
he that deals with them, ard pries into their 
Affairs, will find that there is little Honeſty 
in them; and that moſt of them are Whited 


Sepulcres, according to our Saviours Expreſ- 


ſion, which I think the more proper here, 


becauſe the Perſians ſtudy particularly a 


ſtrict Obſervation of the Law. That is the 
Character of the Generality of the Perſians: 


But there is without doubt, an Exception to 


that 
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| that general Depravation 3 for among ſome 
of the Perſians, there is as much Juſtice, 
Sincerity, Virtue and Piety to be found, as 


among thoſe who profeſs the beſt Religions, 
But the more one Converſes with that Na- 
tion, the fewer one finds included in the 


Exception, the Number of Truly, Honeſt 


and Courteous Ferſians being very ſmall. 
After what I have been ſaying, one will 
hardly be perſwaded, that the Perſcans are 


ſo careful of the Education of Yourh as they 


really are; which 1s very true, notwith- 


ſtanding. The Nobility, i, e. Men of Diſtinct- 


ion, and ſubſtantial Houſekeepers Children, 
( for among the Berfi ans there is no Nobility 


ſtrictly ſo called) are very well brought up, 


They commonly take in Eunuchs to look 


after them, who are inſtead of Governors, 
and have them always in their Sight, keep- 


ing them very ſtrictly, and carrying them 
out only to viſit their Relations, or to ſee 


the Exerciſes performed, or the Solemnity 
of Feaſts. And becauſe they might not be 


ſpoiled ar School, or at the College. they 


are not ſent thither, but have Maſters at 
Home. They are likewiſe very careful that 
they don't converſe with rhe Servants, leſt 
they ſhould hear or ſee an immodeſt thing; 
and that the Servants carry themſelves be⸗ 


fore them reſpectfully and Diſcreetly. The 
Common People bring up likewiſe their Chil- 
dren careful y ; they don't ſt fler them toramble 
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about the Streets, to take ill Courſes, 0 - 


learn to Game, and to Quarrel, and learn 
rogueiſh Tricks. They are ſent twice a Day 
to School, and when they come back, their 
Parents keep them by them, to initiate them 
in their Profeſſion, and in the Buſineſs they 

are deſigned for: The Youth do not be gin 


to come abroad into the World till they I 


paſt twenty, except they be marry d before; 


for in that Caſe they are ſooner ſet at Li- 


berty, and left to themſelves. By the word 
married, I mean joined to a Wife, or a 
Spouſe by Contract; for at ſixteen or ſe- 


venteen, they give them a Bed-fellow, if . 
appear, at their 


they be Amorous. They 
entrance into the World. Wiſe, Well- bred, 
Obliging, Shame- fac d, little Talkers, Grave, 
Mindful, and Chaſte in their Life and Con- 


verſation: But moſt of them take to ill 


Courſes ſoon, and give themſelves up to 
Luxury ; and for want of an Eſtate or In- 


come to indulge their Inclinations, they fall 
to unlawful Practices, which offer themſelves Z 


every Minute, and appear very plaulible, 


': "8 Perſcans are the moſt Civiliz'd People 
of the Eaſi, and the greateſt Complimenters 


in the World. The Polite Men amongſt 
them, are upon a level with the Politeſſ Men 
of Europe. Their Air, their Countenance, 
is very well compoſed, Lovely, Grave, Ma- 
jeſtical, and as Fond as may be; they never 
fail complimenting one another en the 
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Precedency, either going out or coming into 
a Houſe, or when they meet, but 'tis over 
preſently. They look upon two Things in 


our Manners, as very ridiculous, viz. Con- 


tending ſo long. as we do, who ſhall go firſt; 


and coveriug our Head, to do Honour o 
any Man, which amongſt them is a want of 
Reſpect, or a Liberty which no body takes 


bur with his taferion or familiar Friends : 
They obſerve the right and the left Hand, 
but our Left is their Right, and ſo tis all 


over the Eaſt. They ſay, that Cyrus began 
firſt to place Men on his left Hand, out 59 


reſpect to them, becauſe that ide is the 
weaker part of the Body, and the moſt ex- 
poſed to Danger. 


They viſit one another regularly on all oc- 


caſions of Mirth and Sadneſs, and at ſolemn 
Feaſts, the rich wait then for the Viſits of in- 


ferior People, which they return afterwards. 
The Courtiers go and pay their Compliments 
Night and Morning to the Miniſters, and 
wait upon them irom their Palace to Court, 


; They are led into large Halls, where they 
ſet Tobacco and Coffee before them, till 
the Lord, who is till on the Woman s fide, 


comes out. As ſoon as they fee him, every 
one riſes, and ſtands up in his own place 3 
he goes by, bows his Head to the Company, 


and the Company to him again, bur mich 
lower; then he goes and fits down in his 
uſual Place: He beckons to the Company 


* * to 
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to fit down; and when he is ready to 20, 
he riſes, goes out firſt, and every one fol- 
lows him. The Rich receive alſo in that 
manner their Inferiors, but they uſe more 
Ceremony with their Equals, and their Supe- 
riors: They wiſh them well come before they 
fit down, and mind to fir down but after ey 
= ſat, and to riſe after them when they go 
The Maſter of the Houſe fits always 
at * upper end: And when he is willing 
to ſhew any Body ſome particular Reſpect, he 
beckons him to come and ſit down by him; 
he does not offer him his Place, for the 
Perſon he offers it to, would look upon it 
as an Affront, but out of an extraordinary 
reſpect to him, and goes and ſits down belide 
the Stranger below him. 

When the Perſon viſited is in his Hall. and is 
an Eminent Perſon, they behave themſelves 
in this manner: The Viſiter goes in ſottly, 
ſteps to the next empty Seat where he ſtands 
with his Feet cloſe to one another, his Hands 

over one another in his Girdle, ſtcoping a 
little with his Head, with his Eyes fix d, and 
a grave and thoughtful Countenance, till 
the Maſter of the Houſe beckons to him to 
fit down, which he never fails to do pre- 
ſently, either with his Hand, or with his 
Head. When a Man receives a Viſit from 
bis Superior, he riſes as ſoon as he ſees him 
come in, and offers to meet him half way. 
If he is viſited by his Equal, be riſes half 
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way. If by an Inferior ſomewhat deſerving, 
he only makes a motion of riſing. Viſiters 
ſeldom riſe if any Body comes into the Room, 
except the Maſter of the Houſe doth it, or 
any body has ſome particular Reaſon of 
ſhewing that reſpect to him that comes 


in. There is belide much more Ceremo- 


ny obſerved in Perſia at ſitting down. Be- 
fore Men to whom Reſpe@ is due, a Man 
ſits preſently on his Heels, with his knees 
and Feet cloſe to one another: Before his 
Equals, he fits eaſier, that is, he fits on his 
Breech, his Legs a-croſs, and his Body up- 
right. They call that Poſture Tehazanon, 
i. e. fitting on four Knees, becauſe the Knees 
and Ancles lie flat on the Ground: Friends 


and familiar Acquaintance ſay preſently Sit 


down eaſy, i. e. croſs your Legs as you pleaſe; 
but unleſs they have ſat half a Day in 
the ſame Place, they don't ſhift their Si- 
tuation. The Eaſtern People are not near 


fo reſtleſs, and fo unuaſy as we; they fit 
gravely and ſoberly, make no motion with 


their Body, or very ſeldom, except it be 
to eaſe themſelves, but they never make 


any to help their Diſcourſe; our way 


upon that account ſurprizes them ſtrangely; 
for they don't believe, that a Man that is in 
his Wits, can be ſo full of Action as we are. 


Tis alſo amongſt them a great piece of 


Rudeneſs for a Man to ſnew his Toes when 
he fits, he muſt hide them under his Gown, 


That the Reader may the better underſtand 
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how they ſit in Perfta, 1 have cauſed two 
Figures to be ſet on the other ſide, where 
the Poſture is exactly repreſented. Their 
uſual way of Saluting is with a Nod, or lay- 
ing the r Right. hand on their Mouth, which 
1s the way among Friends after a long Ab- 
ſence, Laſtly, they alſo Kiſs one another, 
and give a ſhort Embrace after a return 
from a long Journey, and on extraordinary 
Occaſions. © 
Thoſe are the ack Manners relating to 
Action : thoſe relating to Diſcourſe are yet 
| ſmoother, and more 'obliging. They receive 
their Viſiters pleaſantly with a Koc bomedy, 


i. e. you are come in good; Safe 4 „ 


you purge us with your Preſence; Gia huma 
calibut ; the Place you uſe to fit in at my 
Houſe, has been empty ; otherwiſe no body 
has been here-deſerving the Honour, to 5550 
ply your Abſence, and ſuch like Compli- 
ments; which are multiplied and repeated e- 
very foot according to the Heſ ſpect they have 
for the Viſiters. III repeat it once more; 
The Perſians are the moſt kind People in 
the World; they have the moſt moving and 
the moſt engaging Ways, the moſt comply- 
ing Tempers, the ſmootheſt and the moſt 
flattering Tongues, avoiding in their Con- 
verſation, Relations or Expreſſions which 
may occaſion Melancholy Thoughts: And 
when the Diſcourſe or Occaſion obliges 
om to it, oo” uſe Circamiocutions to 
| — avoid 
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avold at leaſt the Tragical Terms; for In- 
ſtance, if they would ſay that a Man is dead, 


they ſay, Amrekodber chuma bakchid i. e. 


he has made you a Gift of the Share of Life 
which he had, otherwiſe, he mig'it have 


liv'd ſtill many Years; but out of the 
Love he has for you, he has joined 


them to thoſe you have yet to run. I re- 
member upon that Account, a ſhort and 


_ ingenious Story of the General of the Muf- 


ketiers, in the time of A4bas the Second; 
That Prince, who was a Man of bright 


Parts, had given that General a White Bear 
to keep, which had been brought him irum 
 Muſcovy, ſuppoſing that he would take more 
Care of it than they would in the Park of 


wild Beaſts: However, the Bear did not 
live long, the King being acquainted with it 
ſome time after, deſired to know whir he 
died of, and asked the General, Ihat s 


| become of m\ white Bear? Sir, Anſwer'd he, 


he has made you a Gift of the ſhare of Life he 


a Bear your ſelf, for wiſhing that the Years of 
a Beaſt be added to mine. They tell anothe 


Stor v pretty like that of th- ſame General, 
which I inſert here, with a Defign to 


acquaint the Reader with the Perſian t xpre(- 
ſions. The King was Walking ſhort League 


off of Iſpaban, along the Hill Rouſop h a, 
a thick Clond lighting on the Point of 
2 Rock, the King ſaid to the General, Look 


N as 


had. The King ſmiling ſaid to him, You are 
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at that black Cloud. on the Point of that Rock 
it is like the Hats of the Fravks. The 
Eaſtern Nati. ns give that Name to the 
European Chriſtians, That s true, Sir, an- 
ſwer'd the General, and God grant you may 
Conquer them all How 3 i it 50% ble, Reply d 
the King Smiling, that I ſhould Conquer them 
all, who are two thouſa »d Leagues off me, when 
Tran't Conquer the Turks, who are my neareſt | 
Neighbours * They condole in theſe Terms, 
Sercuma Salamet bachet, i. e. May your Herd . 
be ſafe and ſ und; otherwiſe. Tur Life is ſo 
dear to me, that T care little who d es, ſo you 
dlo but live; or your Pref. rvalion is my only 
Concern, 
The Compliments er in Letters 
Memoiers, and Petitions, are {till longer and 
exacter than the Verbal ones, which are 
fpoken in the Preſence of Friends: But 
ſecing I ſholl have an Occaſion to diſcourſe 
of them: elſewhere, I ſhill only ſay here, 
that they have a Book: on Purpoſe, con. 
taining the Titles to be given to all Orders 
of Men, from the King to the Cobler. That 
Book is call'd Tenaſſiur, i. e. Method or 
Rule. Men of Buſineſs have it by Heart. 
T ſhall give no Abſtracts of them, 88 
the Stile of them may be ſeen in the Letters 
I have Inſerted in my Journey from Paris 
to pa ban, and in ſeveral Petitions, which 
one may read hereafter, One of their Po- 
Iteneſſes 1 in Diſcourſe, is to ſpeak always 
in 
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in the Third Perſon. both when they ſpeak 
to others, and ſpeak of themſelves, much 
in the ſam? Manner as the Germans do. 
As civil as that Nation is, they never 
Act out of Generoſi y; tis a Property they 
are Strangers to in the Eaſt, their Bodies and 
Eſtates being Subject to a Deſpotick and Ar- 
bitrary Power, their Minds and Hearts are fo 
| likewiſe ; They do nothing but out of a 
Principle of Intereſt, that is to ſay, out of 
Hope or Fear : And they cannot conceive 
that there ſhould be ſuch a Country where 
People will do their Daty from a Motive of 
Virtue only, without any other Recompence. 
It is quite the Contrary with them; 
they are paid for every thing, and before 
Hand too. One can ask nothing of 'em, 
but with a Preſent in one's Hand ; and they 
have thereupon this Proverb; That one comes 
back from 4 Judge, as one went to him ; As 
much as to ſay, that if one goes there with 
an empty Hind, one comes back without 
having any Juſtice done one. The pooreſt 
and moſt miſerable People never appear 
before a Great Man, or one from whom 
they would ask ſome Favour, but at the 
ſame time they offer a Preſent, which is ne- 
ver refus'd, even by the greateſt Lords of the 
K ingdom, ſuch as Fruit, Fouls, Lamb, &c. 
Every one gives of that which he is poſſeſt 
of moſt, and of the Profeſſion which he is 
of, and thoſe who have no Profeſſion give 
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2 


Money. It is accounted an Honour to re- 
ceive : theſe ſorts of Preſents; they make 
em Pub'iickly, and generally take that time 
when there is moſt Company. This is the 


general Cuſtom throughout all the EA; 


and it may be, one of the Ancienteſt in the 
World. As this ſeems very Mean and Diſ- 
honeſt with the Europeans, I ſhall not add, 
that it is neither perhaps the moſt Reaſon- 
* and I ſhall not take upon me to defend 
I ſhall only ſay, that the Perſans do 
the Service always for which they take the 
Preſent, and that they do it Inſtantly, or 
the firſt G that offers. They 
likewiſe make Preſents to their Patrons and 
Benefactors, upon Feſtivals, and other ſuch 
like ſolemn Occaſions, without aaking any 
particular Favour of them. 
The Perſrans neither love walking Abroad, 
nor Travelling. As to that of walking 
Abroad, they look upon that Cuſtom ot ours 
to be very Abſurd; and they look upon 
the 850 in the Alley, as Actions only 
proper for a Madman. They ask very 
gravely for what one goes to the End of 
the Alley, and why one does not ſtand ſtill, 
it one has Buſineſs to go there. This pro- 


ceeds no doubt from their living in a Climate 


that is more even than ours. They are not 
ſo Sanguine as we are Northward, nor ſo 
Fiery. The moſt Spirituous part of their 
Blood peripicing more than it does with us, 

which 
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which is the Reaſon that they are not ſo 
ſabje& to the Motions of the Body, which 


look O like Ligbtneſs and Diſculetode, and 
which go often ro Extravagence, and even 


to Madneſs. They don't know ſuch a Re- 


medy in Perſia, as that which we call Exer- 
ciſe; they are much better fitting or leaning, 
chan walking. The Women and the En- 
nmuchs generally Speaking, uſe no Exerciſe, 
and are always fitting or lying, without pre- 
judicing the Health: For the Men, they ride 
on Horſeback, but never walk and their. 
Exerciſes are only for Pleaſure, and not tor 
Health. The Climate of each People is al- 
ways, as I believe, the principal Effect of 
the Inclinations and Cuſtoms of the Men, 
which are no more different among them, 
than that of the Temper of the Air is diffe- 
rent from one Place to another. As for what 


relates to travelling, thoſe Journeys that are 


made out of pure Curioſity, are ſtill more in- 


conceivable to the Perſians, than walking A- 
broad. They have no Taſte of the Pleaſure 


we enjoy in ſeeing different Manners from 


ours, and hearing of a Language which we 


do not Underſtand. When the French 
Company in the Eaſt Indies ſent Deputies 


to the King of Ferſ/a, the King of France 


ſent two likewiſe, bat without any Cha- 
rafter, Nam'd Lalain, and Boxllaye; and 
the Credential Letter imported, That theſe 
Gentlemen having an Inclination to Travel, and 


Joining | 
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menen 


Joining with theſe French Merchants, who are 
the Deputies, in order to ſee the World; the 
King made uſe of this Opportunity to write to 
His Perſian Majeſty. to recommend this Com- 


pany of French Merchants fo him. I came 
to the Court of Perſia when theſe Gentle- 
men were ſolliciting their Affairs, concern- 


ing which the Miniſter talk'd with me very 


often, and I found immediately, that this 


Letter was not at all pleaſing to them upon 


many Accounts; as among others, becauſe 
It was Occaſionally fent, The Miniſters 
ask d me, if we had no more Regard for 
the Great Kings in our part of the World, 
than to ſend Letters to em by People not 


Deputed on Purpoſe: But they hung migh- 


tily upon thoſe Words, Gentlemen who _ 5 


a mind to Travel, which could not be 


Into their Language, without an Air of Ab. 
ſurdity, being a thing not practis d, or even 


ſo much as known. They ask d me if it 


was poſſible that there ſhould be ſuch people 
amongſt us, who would travel two or three 


thouſand Leagues with ſo much Danger, 


and Inconveniency, only to fee how they were 
made, and what they did in Perſia, . upon 
no other Deſign. Theſe People are of Opi- 
nion, as I have obſerv'd, that one cannot 
better attain to Virtue, nor have a fuller 
Taſte of Pleaſure than by reſting and dwel- 
ling at Home, and that it is not good to 


Travel, but to acquire Riches, They be- 
lieve 
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lieve likewiſe, that every Stranger 1s a Spy 
if he be not a Mercbant, or a Handicrafts- 
Man, and the People oi Quality look upon 
it to be a Crime againſt the State to receive 
em among them, or to Viſit them, It is 
from this Spirit of theirs no doubt, that the 
Perſians are ſo groſly Ignorant of the pre- 
ſent State of other Nations of the World, 
and that they do not ſo much as underſtand 
Geography,, and have no Maps; which 
comes from this, that having no Curioſity 
to ſee other Countries, they never mind 
the Diſtance, nor Roads, by which they 
might go thither. They have no ſuch 
thing among em as Accounts of Foreign 
Countries, neither Gazetts, News A-la- 
main, nor Offices of Intelligence. This 
would ſeem very ſtrange to People who 
_ paſs their time in asking after News, and 
whoſe Health and Reſt in a Manner, are In- 
tereſted in it, as well as to thoſe who apply 
themſelves with ſo much care to the Study 
of the Maps and other Accounts; but this 
is however very true; and as I have repre- 
ſented the Perſians, it is plain, that all 
that Knowledge is not requſite for the Plea- 
ſure and Tranquility of the Mind. The 
Miniſters of State generally Speaking, know 
no more what piſſes in Europe, than in the 
World of the Moon. The greateſt Part, 
even have have but a confus'd Idea of 
Europe, which they look upon to be Lowe | 
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little Iſland in the North Seas, where hats 
is nothing to be found that is either Good or 


Handſome; from whence it comes, ſay they, 


that the Europeans g 9 all over the World, in 
ſearch of fine Things and of thoſe wh.ch are 


Neceſſary, as being deſtitute of of them. 
| Yet notwithſtanding wa 1 have been 
ſaying, it is certainly true, that there is not 
that Country in the World, which is lefs 
dangerous to travel in from the Security of 

the Roads, for which they provide with a 


great deal of Care; neither is it leſs Expen- 
five any where, by Reaſon of the great 
Number of publick Buildings, which they 


keep for Travellers, in all Parts of the Em. 


pire, as well in the Cities, as in the Coun- 


try. They lodge in thoſe Houſes without 
being put to any Charge; befides which, 
there are Bridges and Cauſways, in all the 
Places where the Roads are too bad, which 
are made for the Sake of the Caravans, and 
of all thoſe who travel from A motive of 


Gain. 
The Cuſtom of the Perſrans who Traffick, 


or are in Buſineſs, is, that when they have 
got a Sum of Money together, they employ 


it firſt of all in Purchaſing a Houſe, which 
they never buy quite built, but rebuild it to 
the Size which they would have it ; making 


uſe of a Proverb, That a Houfe which « Man 


buy's quite built, is no more proper for his Fa- 
my, than a amen that he buys ready 


mad e 
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made 1s fit for his Body. There are few 
People in Perſia who Rent Houſes. The 


pooreſt ſort are generally the Owners of 
the Houſes wherein they dwell. This 
proceeds from two Cauſes, Firſt, That 


the Perſians have not a Genius naturally 
bent upon Traffick. And the Second is, That 


their Religion forbids them taking any In- 


tereſt for lending of Money, which is the 


Reaſon why every one avoids paying of 
Rent, but chooſeth rather to buy a Houſe, 


becauſe he does not know how to employ 


his Money better. The next Purchaſe to 


this which the Perſians make, is what 
they call Bazarga, or Market-place, which 


is a Gallery of Shops from one End to the 
other, moſt commonly Vaulted over, which 
they cauſe to be built near their Houſe, or 


which they buy as Occaſion offers. That 


generally is the firſt Land Eſtate which they 
buy. They afterwards purchaſe a Bath, 
then a Caravanſeray or Inn. One might per- 


haps imagine that theſe Eſtates pay em a 


ay or Quarterly Rent, as they do with 
; but one ſhall be ſurp rized to find that 


1540 lett thoſe Places by the . Day, and 


oblige them to pay their Rents every Night, 
not ſo much as truſting 'em till next Morn- 
ing; which is the Reaſon why thoſe who 
acquire Eſtates and build upon 'em, cauſe 
the Buildings to be cloſe to their Gates, that 
their Servants may the more commodioutly 

receive 
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receive their Rent. This bowever reſpects 
only the meaner ſort of People, the others 


paying by the Week or the Month. But as 


they have no great Moveables in the Eft, 
that they neither make uſe of Tables, nor 


Chairs, nor Bedſteads, nor Cabinets, nor near 


ſo many Utenſils for the Kitchin, a Lodger 
may much eaſier run away from them than 
with us. The richeſt among em, af- 


ter having amaſs'd a great Eſtate for them- 


ſelves and Children, ſet themſelves about 
Publick Edifices, as Colleges, with Founda- 
tions for ſo many Students; after that, Ca- 


ravanſeray's or Inns upon the great Roads, 


for the reception of thoſe who travel that 
way, without coſting them any thing; then 
Bridges; and they end with Moſques with 

a Revenue fo entertain Prieſts, and ſome- 


thing to diſtribute Charities. The Perſtans., 
who call theſe Foundations Sonab a caret, as 


much as to ſay Merit tor the tuture Life, ſay 

likewiſe, that theſe Beneficences are kreir 
Jar as they ſpeak it; that is to ſay grow- 
ing Goods ; becauſe. "ſay they, the Prayers 
that are ſaid in theſe Free Lodgings, and in 
theſe Temples, and when one actually makes 
uſe of the other Accommodations, turn to 

the advantage of the Founders, and are at- 


tributed to them. 
There are no other Carriages i in Perſia bat 
Beaſts for the Saddle, and great Tubs in the 


Nature of Cradles, coverd and ſhut, where- 


in 
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in the Women of Quality Travel, two upon 
a Camel, of which I ſhall give a Deſcrip- 
tion elſewhere. They have neither Coaches, 


Chariots, Litters, nor Chaiſes, whether be- 
cauſe the Country is Mountainous, or that 


this is a Country broke off by Canals on 
every (ide, every body goes on Horſeback, 
or upon a Mule, or upon thoſe ſort of Aſſes 
that Amble, and go nimble and eaſy, The 


Shop- keepers and Handy-crafts Men, have 


hole Saddle-Beaſts, and none but the poor- 
eſt ſort go on Foot. I leave it to the Rea- 


der, to make yet more Remarks on the Man- 
ners of the Perſſans, in the Series of my Re- 
{2 lations, where I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 


of them. 


The Names which the Perſians bear, are 
given em, either at their coming into the 
World, or when they are Circumcisd, as 


” they are to all the other Mahometans : And 


theſe Names are taken either from Eminent. 


Perſons of their Religion, from the Old- Teſta- 


ment, trom their Hiſtories, or they are Names 
of power; for every one takes or gives him- 
ſelf a Name, according to his Mind; but they 
have no particular Sir-Names, or Names of 
the Family and Line ; for their Sir- Names 
they take to themſelves by way of Honour, 
the Proper Name of their Father, and ſome- 
times that of their Son, in ſaying, ſuch a one, 
the Father of ſuch a one, or ſuch a one, the 
Son of ſuch a one; as for Example, Abra. 
Vol. J. E * "hs ham, 
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35 the Son of Jacob, and Mahawmed, the 
Father of Aly. This is the Cuſtom, time 


out of Mind, of naming themſelves in the 
Eaſt. You may ſee it likewiſe in the Old- 


Teſtament, where one finds, for Example, 


tlie Kings of Aſjria calld Ben Adad, as 
much as to ſay Sons of Adad, and thoſe of 
Paleſtine call 1 Abimelec, that is to ſay, Son 
of Melec, a Term that ſignifies King. It is 
likewiſe very common among em to have 


ſeveral Sir- names, the one taken from the 
Name of his Father, and the other from his 


Son; and even to bear the Name of ſeve- 


ral of his Children, as the Calif Abrachid, 


the fifteenth Calif of the Race of the Abaſ- 
ide, who is ſometimes named Aon Jafer, 
ſometimes Abo Mahammed, which are the | z 


Names of his Sons. In ſhort, it is very com- 


mon with them to take for their Sir- Rene: 


the Calling that has been exerciſed, whether 


by the Father, or by his Anceſtors, whether 


Liberal or Mechanick, by which they rais d 
themſelves in the World, Mahammed Caian, 


 Mahammed the Taylor, Soliman Atari, Soli. 
man the Druggiſt, Ter the eweller, Stan- 
boni, the Conſlantinopolitan by Reaſon of his 


having got an Eſtate there ; and what is 
Remarkable, as very Praiſe-worthy in my 
Opinion, that they are not aſhamed of bear- 
ing theſe Sir-names after they become Rich, 


are raiſed to the higheſt Dignities, and are 


put into the greateſt Epen This 
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is becauſe they are rais d by the Sciences, 
by their Employments, and eſpecially by 
their Riches. There are but very few who 
are tied to it by Deſcent. 

As for Titles, they are not at all affected in 
5 the Eaſt, whether from Birth or Office. Every 
one faſtens to his Name as he pleaſes, with- 
out the haughty Titles of Duke, Prince, and 
King: There are thoſe which they never put 
after the Name, as the Title of Mirza, which 
2 ſignifies the Son ot a Prince. This is to 
2 diſtinguiſh the Royal Perſonages from the 
2 reſt of the World, who place theſe Titles 
before and after their Names quite another 
way, and contrary to others. One very 
2 ſtrange Thing, and which one would ſcarce 
believe, is, that the Perſians Glory in bearing 
the Title of Slaves. I \ peak of the People 
= rais'd at Court, and who were born or bred 
Nuß to Employments; they call * 0 
by way of Honour, Slaves of the King, 
Slaves of the Saints; for Example, The 5 
Slave of Ibrahim, or of Mahammed. or of 
the King Theſe ſort of Names. denote ge- 
4 nerally a Man in Offices. or one who af Pires 
to em. 

When a Male Child is born into the 
World, it is the Cuſtom for the Father to 
give every thing that he has upon him, to 
bim who brings him the News. They 
come to him with their Turban off their 
1 Head, and lay to him, Toa have a Male Child 
'Y L 2 bors 2 
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born; and he muſt ſtrait make a Preſent for 
this good News, and as it were to buy his 
Clothes again and what he ln upon bim 


9ͤ—— TOR 
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ET H A P. XII. 
Concerning the Exerciſes and Games of the 
PERSIANS, 


— 


Join theſe two W becauſe 
the Perſian Term which ſignifies one, ex- 
Preſſes likewiſe the other; and that the Per- 
frans call their Exerciſes honeſt Games, and 
the Games unlawful Exercifes. In effect, 
the Exerciſes of the Perſians are Games ot | 
Dexterity, the Deſign of em being to ren- | 
der the Body Supple and Vigorous, and learn 
'em how to uſe and handle their Arms. 'But | 
as the Body muſt be ready form d, and ſtrong | 
for theſe Exerciſes, they ſeldom begin pra- 
ctiſing till they are eighteen. or twenty Years | 
of Age, the Youth till then being under the 
Correction of the Maſters of the Sciences, 
and the Conduct of Ennuchs. Here are the | 
principal Exerciſes in which the Perſtans 
_ occupy themſelves; _ 
_ Firſt of all, to bend the Bow, the Art of | 
which conſiſts in holding it right, bending | 
of it, and letting the Cord go with eaſe, 


without letting the Left-hand which holds [ 
the Bow, and which is ſtretched out at 
length 
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1 Jength, nor the Right- hand. which handles 


the String, ſtir the leaſt in the World. They 


{ teach em at firſt, to bend it eaſily, and then 


harder by Degrees. The Maſters of theſe 
Exerciſes teach *em to bend the Bow before 
'em, behind em, and ſide-ways, up and 
down; and to be ſhort, a hundred ſeveral 


= ways; always quick and eaſy. They have 


Bows that are very difficult to bend; and 
to try their Strength, they hang them 
againſt a Wall to a Peg, and they tie Weights 
to the Cord of the bow, at the Place where 


they put the notch of the Arrow: The ſtif 


feſt of em will bear five hundred weight be- 
fore they will bend. When they can handle an 
ordinary Bow, they give em others to bend, 
which they make heavy by putting a great 
many thick Rings of Iron upon the Cord: 
There are ſome of theſe Bows that weigh 
an hundred Weight ; they handle them, 
they bend them, they unbend them, as 1 
have ſaid, as they are Jumping, Tofling and 
Tumbling, ſometimes upon one Foot, ſome- 
times on their Knees,and ſometimes Running: 
The clattering of theſe Rings make a trouble- 
ſome Noiſe: This is to get more Strength. 
They judge thac they perform that exerciſe 
well, when, in holding the Bow in the Left- 
Hand ſtretch d out very ſtiff, faſt, and with- 
out ſhaking, they lens the Cord or String 
with the Thom of the Right-hand to their 
Ear, as if they were to hang it upon it. 

ET For 
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For the better performing ot this Exer- 
ciſe, they wear a Ring on their Thumb, an 
Inch wide within, and halt as much with- 
out, upon which the Cord or String of the 
Bow bears: This Ring is made of Horn or 
Ivory, or of Jadde which is a ſort of Green 


Alabaſter: The King has one of hard Bone 
and light, its natural Colours being Red and 


Yellow, which grows, as they ſay, like a 


Tuft upon the Head of a great Bird in the 


Iſle of Ceylan. When they are very well 
Skill d in rabdiiog the Bow, their firſt Exer- 


ciſe is to let fly the Arrow in the Air, and 


who (ball make it fly higheſt, they ac · 
count him a clever Archer, and the Bow the 
beſt, that throws an Arrow to the elevation 
of forty five Degrees, which is as far as the 
Bow wil bear. The next Exerciſe is ſhoot- 
ing at the Mark; and it is not only the 
ſhooting into it, "but the Arrow maſt be 


thrown firm, and without ſhaking, into 


it. They atterwards learn to draw it with 
Strength and Weight. They Exerciſe them- 


felves that wav after this manner; They | 


make about four Foot. bigh, a Frame of 


aʒbout two Foot Diameter, lloping, about five 
or ſix Foot deep, fill'd with wet and fine 


Gravel, like the Frame of a Founder for 
Caſting, They take their Bow and Arrow 
without Squares, and when they are ready 
to ſhoot, there comes a Servant with a great 


Flint-ſtone in his Hand, and ſtrikes home 


Juſt 
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Juſt in the middle of the Frame, which is 


more to hinder them from taking Aim where 
to ſhoot, than to harden the Gravel. They 
ſhoot into it with all their Strength, and the 
Arrow generally {inks half-way into it. They 


draw it out, and ſhoot again into the Place, 


till ſuch time as the Arrow is buried in it. 
They ſucceed in that Exerciſe according as 
they bury the Arrow at fewer or more times, 
and that falls out as they ſhoot ſtrait to the 
ſame Point. Theſe Exerciſes are to teach 


em to ſhoot the Arrow, the Art of which, 
in a Word, conſiſts in ſhooting a great way, 


in ſhooting true, and in ſhooting ſtiff and 
ſtrong, that the Arrow may enter and pierce 
through. They learn to ſay, at ſhooting 
the laſt Arrow, Tir a ker derdil Omar; May 
the Arrow, this laſt Bout, enter the Heart of 
Omar: And this is to keep up the averſion 
and hatred they have for the Se& of Tarks, 
whereof Omar is the ſecond Pontif after 
Mahammed. It is to be obſerv'd, that the 
Arrows for theſe Exerciſes, have a round 
piece of Iron, ſmall and obtuſe, whereas 


| their Arrows for Battle have Iron like the 


point of a Lance, or like our Lancets. 


| The ſecond Exerciſe is to handle the 


Sabre; and as this Art conſiſts in having a 
ſtrong Wriſt and very pliant, they teach the 
Youth to handle the Sabre with two Weights 
in their Hands, in turning them up and down, 
before and behind, quick and ſtrong: And 
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in order to make their Joints the more pli i- 
able, and the Nerves the more ſupple, they 
put, during the Exerciſe, two other Weights 
upon their Shoulders made like a Horſe-ſhoe, 
that it may not hinder their Motion. "This 
Exerciſe is good for Wreſtling, as well as 
to make em ule the Sabre well. 
The third Exerciſe is that of the Horſe, 
which conſiſts in Mounting well, to have a 
good Seat, to gallop with a looſe Rein with- 
out ſtirring : ; to ſtop the Horſe ſhort in his 
Gallop, without ws one's ſelf, and to 
be ſo light and active upon a Horſe, as to 
tell, upon the Gallop, twenty Counters up- 
on the Ground one after the other, and 
to take em up at their return, without 
| ſlackening their Speed. There are People 
in Perſia that fit fo Firm and Light upon a 
Horſe, that they ſtand ſtrait on their Feet 
upon the Saddle; and make the Horſe Gallop 
in that manner with a looſe Rein. The 
Perſians ride a little Side-ways, becauſe they 
turn themſelves ſo in performing their Ex- 
erciſes on Horſe-back, which are of three 
Sorts, to play at the Mall, to draw the Bow, ,. 
and to throw the Javelin. Their Play at 
the Mall is perform'd in a very great Place, 
at the end of which are Pillars near each 
other, which ſerve for the Ball to paſs thro', 
They throw the Ball in the middle of the 
Place. and the Players with a Mall-ſtick in 
their Hand, gallop after it to ſtrike it: ho 
the 


© — 


the Mall. ſtick is ſhort, they muſt ſtoop be- 
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low the Saddle-bow to ftrike it, and by the 
Rules of the Game, they muſt take their 
Aim gallopping. They win their Match, 
when they have made the Ball paſs between 
the Pillars, They play at this Game, having 


fifteen or twenty on a fide. The Exerciſe of 


the Bow on Horſe-back is perform'd by 
ſhooting at a Bowl or Cup behind one, put 


upon the end of a Maſt or Pole about twenty- 


ſix Foot high, where they get up by little 


Ribs of Wood nailed to it, and which ſerve 


as Steps. The Gentleman takes his Career 


towards the Pole with his Bow and Arrow 
in his Hand, and when he is gone by it, he 


bends bimſelf backwards either to the Right, 


or Left ; for they muſt know how to do it 


both Ways, and lets fly his Arrow. 


This Exerciſe is common to all the Towns 


of Perſia. Even the Kings, Exerciſe them- 


ſelves that way. King Sephy, Grand Father 
of the King now Reigning, excell'd in it; 
he always brought down the Cup at the 
firſt or ſecond Time. King 4 bar his Son 


was as Dextrous likewiſe at it. Soliman, who 
ſucceeded him, took leſs delight in it than 
his predeceſſors. The Javelin, which they 

uſe in theſe Exerciſes, and is call'd Gerid 
as much as to ſay, the Bough of a Pal. 
Tree, becauſe it is made of the Boughs of 


1 dry Palm- Tree, is much longer than a 
Ertan, and very heavy, inſomuch, that 


it 
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it requires a very ſtrong Arm to dart, or 
throw it. There are People in Perſea ſo well 
made, and ſo Skilful at this Exerciſe, that 
they will throw a Dart or Favel:z, ſix or 
ſeven hundred Paces. I ſhall have Occaſion 
elſe- where to ſpeak more particularly how 
they Act in theſe Exerciſes, which are the 
Carouſals of the Perſzans, 

Wreſtling is the Exerciſe of people i in a 
lower Condition ; and generally Speaking, 
only of People who arc [ndigent. They call 
the Place where they Show themſelves to 
Mreſtle, Zour Kone, that is to ſay, The 
Houſe of Force, They have of em in all 
the Houſes of their great Lords, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Governours of Provinces, 
to Exerciſe their People. Every Town has be- 
ſides Companies of thoſe Wreſtlers for Show. 

They call the Wreſtlers Pehbelvon, a Word 
which a Brave, Intrepid. They per- 
form thier Exerciſes to divert People ; for 
this is a Show, as I have ſaid, and thus it is, 
They ſtrip themſelves Naked, only with 
their Shoes on, made of Leather, that 
fit them very exactly, oil'd and greas d, and 
aL innen Cloth about their Waſt greas'd and 
oil'd likewiſe, This is, that the Adver- 
ſary may have leſs to take hold of, be- 
cauſe if he ſhould touch there, his Hand 
would (lip, and he would looſe his Strength. 
The two Wreſtlers being Preſent upon an 
even Sand, a little Tabour, that always plays 

during 
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during the time of Wreſtling, to animate 
them, gives the Signal. They begin, by 
m king a thouſand Bravadoes and Rodo- 
montades ; then they promiſe each other fair 
Play, and ſhake Hands That being done, 
they ſtrike at each others Buttocks, Hips, 
_ and Thighs, keeping time with the little 

Tabour ; then they ſhake Hangs again, and 
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ſtrike at Zeach other as before, three times 


together. This is as if it were for the La- 

dies, and to recover their Breath; after that, 
they cloſe, making a great Out cry, and 
ſtrive with all their Might to overthrow 
their Man, The Victory is never judg'd to 
ſignifie any thing, till the Man be laid flat 
upon his Belly, ſtretch d all along upon the 
Ground. | : 
Fencing, is another Exerciſe for the Pub- 
lick Show and Diverſion. The Fencers 
being upon the Spot, in ſight of the Specta- 
tors, lay their Arms upon the Ground at 
their Feet. Theſe are a ſtraight Sabre, and 
a Buckler, they kneel down, and kiſs them 
with their Mouth, and with their Forehead; 
then they get up again, taking them in their 
Hand ; at the Sound of the Tabour, they 
dance and skip about, making a thouſand 
Poſtures and Motions with their Arms very 
dexterouſly; then they begin, and reach 
one another ſeveral Strokes with the Sword, 
which they receive upon their Buckler : 
They als is ſtrike with the Edge, if * 
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do not come too near each other, for then 
they preſent the Point. Theſe Fencers are 
ſometimes in good Earneſt, and draw Blood; 
but it the Combate becomes too hot, they 
are parted. 5 N 
Hgheſides theſe Exerciſes which are for the 
Diverſion of the Perſians, they have of 
thoſe who Dance upon the Ropes, Poppet- 
Shame, and doing Feats of Acivity as adroit 
and nimble as in any Country whatever. 
They dance upon the Rope bare-Foot. 
They draw a Cord from the Top of a 
Tower thirty or forty Toifes high, quite 
down, and pretty ſtiff; they go up it, and 
afterwards come down, which they don't do 
by crawling down upon the Belly, as they 
do elſewhere, but they come down back- 
wards, holding by their Toes, which they 
faſten in the Rope, which of conſequence 
cannot be very big. One cannot well ſee it 
without having a dread upon one, eſpecially 
when the Rope-Dancer to ſhow his Strength 
and Activity ; carries a Child upon his 
Shoulders, one Leg on one fide, and the 
other on the other, that holds by the Fore- 
head. They don't dance upon a ſtrait Rope, 
as the Rope Dancers in Europe do; but they 
make Leaps and Turns. Their fineſt Turn 
is this, They give the Rope Dancer two hol- 
low Baſons, like Soop Diſhes; he puts them 
upon the Rope, the bottom of the Baſons 
being one againſt the other, and he * 
that 
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that Baſon whidh is uppermoſt, having his 


Backſide in the hollow of the Baſon : he 


takes two Turns, backward and forward; 5 


then at the ſecond Turn, he cauſes the un- 
dermoſt Baſon to fall dexterouſly, and reſt 
upon that which is uppermoſt, upon which 
he again takes two Turns, and then makes 
it fall again, and he himſelf is aſtride upon 
the Rope. There are of em that dance 


upon a Chain inſtead of a Rope. 
Beſides theſe Dancers, there are Vaulters, 
who leap with a ſurpriſing Activity. They 


jump thro a Hoop trim d with the Points 
of a Poignard, between the Spaces, which 
are not at a Foot diſtance, but are put thro” 
in ſuch a Manner as to bend ſo eaſily, that 
the Body cauſes em to give way going 
through. They likewiſe leap through a 
Rope which two Men hold faſt in a Square, 


from fixteen, to eighteen Inches only, 


which they hold about five Foot from the 


Ground. One can ſcarce get a Child thro' 


it, but thoſe who hold it, know how to 
enlarge it fo dexteroully, that it cannot be 


percety d. 


Their Vaulters take their turn with Khim. 
beaux in their Hands lighted at both Ends, 


which they every Moment paſs over their 
Faces without burning themſelves. They 
will cauſe a Spade red-hot to be ee 
upon an Anvel placd upon their naked Bel- 
ly, keeping themſelves bent backwards up- 
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on their Hands and Feet, about five or H x 
Inches from the Ground, after having caus d 


a Poignard to be put under their Back, the 


point not above an Inch from it, to ſhew 
that the Stroaks of the Hammerer don't move 


em, for if they had, the Poignard muſt have 


ſtuck i in their Back. The Vaulter or Tum- 


hler keeps himſelf in that Poſture till the 
two Hammerers have finjſhid the Spade. 
When that turn is accompliſhd, there comes 


another Vaulter, who puts himſelf in the 


ſame Place and Poſture, upon whoſe Belly 
they put an Apple or a Melon, which a Man 

comes and cuts in two with one Stroke of a 
Sabre, taking his Aim very high, without ſo 


much as touching the Skin. : 
Their Juglers make uſe of Eggs inſtead of 


Balls under their Cups to play their Tricks 
withal: They put about ſeven or eight 
Eggs in a Bag, which they have ſtamp d up- 
on betore-hand, and which they cauſe to be 
done by thoſe of the Spectators, who have 


2 . to it; and in a moment afterwards 


they will canſe theſe Eggs to become Pidge- 


ons or Pullets : Then they will give you the 
Bag to fee and handle, which is their Pouch, 
and when they are ſufficiently convinc d 


that there is nothing in it, they put it upon 
the Ground in the middle of the Place, and 
in a Minute's time they take it in their 


Hand, and pull out all the Utenſi E of a Kit- 
chin. 


The 
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The Puppet-ſhoms and . ask no Mo- 


ney at the Door as they they do in our 


Country, for they play openly i in the pub- 
lick Places, and thoſe give 'em that will. 
They intermingle Farce, and Juggling, with 
aà thouſand stories and Bufſooneries, "which 


they do ſometimes Mask'd, and ſometimes 


Un- mask d, and this laſts two or three Hours: 


And when they have done, they go round 


to the Spectators and ask ſomething; and 


when they perceive any one to be ſtealing off 
before they go to ask him for any thing, the 
Maſter of the Company cries out with a loud 


Voice, and in an Emphatical manner, That he 


who ſteals away, is an Enemy to Ali. As who 


| ſhould ſay among us, An Enemy to God and 
his Saints, For two Crowns the Juglers will 


come to their Houſe. They call theſe ſort 


of Diverſions Maſcare, that is to ſay Play, 

Pleaſantry, Raillerie, Repreſentation 5 from 

whence comes our Word Maſquerade. 
Beſides the Perſian Juglers, of which there 


are in all the Towns of the Kingdom, as I 
have been faying, there are Companies of 


Indian Juglers in the great Cities, eſpecially 
at Iſpaban, but who dont know any more 
than thoſe of the Country. I admire at the 
Credulity of many Travellers who have 
ſeriouſly reported that theſe Jrolers know 


how to produce in a Moment, ſach and ſuch. 


a Tree loaden with Flowers and with Fruits 
make Eggs hatch upon the Spot, and a thor 
fan 
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fand other wonderfal things of that Kind. 


Mr. Tavermer among others, puts it plainly 


in his Relations, tho' from the manner of 
His telling it, he muſt needs diſcover enough 


of the Cheat. I knew that they were ſo 
from the firſt time that I ſaw them perform'd, 
becauſe that from my Miſtruſt, I obſerv'd 

em narrowly. The Juglers ſhow their Tricks 
in this manner; They ſpread a Cloth, round 


or ſquare, according to the Court or Gar- 


den where they are made to Play, and they 
always ſpread it at a little Diſtance from the 
Spectators: When all their Pieces are ready 
they open the Cloth in the Preſence of 4 
People; then they take a Stone or Kernel 
of ſome Fruit in Seaſon, and with their uſu- 
al Affectation, Strutting, and abundance 
of Stories of their Conjuring-Book, fit only 
to dazle the Sight of the Silly or Ignorant, 
they plant it in the Ground in the middle 
of their Tent, then water it, and afterwards 
cloſe it up again : That done, they plant 
themſelves between theTent and the Specta- 
tors, and play other Tricks of Paſs, G. 


During which time, one of the Company 


lips cleverly under the Cloth, and plants in 
the Ground, juſt where the Kernel or Stone 


was, a little green Bough of that kind of 


Tree which they had promiſed. In the mean 


time every one is attentive to their other 
Tricks; which when they had been at about 


2 quarter of an Hour, they open the Tent 


before 
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before the Company. and with great Excla- 
mations ſhow,this Sucker-Plant. One of them, 
the more to impoſe upon the Fooliſh, lies 
at that time upon it and ſprinkles it with his 
Blood, cutting himſelf for that purpoſe under 
the. Arm. pit, or elſewhere, All the reſt begin 
their Invocations, and ſnam Wonder, then 
they let fall the Cloth again, and fall to 
thale other Tricks as betore. This Diverſion 
lafts, by five or fix Fits, or Intervals, an Hour 


or two, and till ſuch time as they bave ſhown. 


| this Young Plant four or five Foot high, 
with ſome Fruit upon it. This is their Mi- 


racle ; at the fight of which, the Servants, 
and all thoſe who. are fo fooliſh to believe 
it, ſtand in great Admiration. The firſt time 


| I ſaw this Trick, I would willingly have 
come nearer the Tent, the better to wy 
ſeen it done : Theſe Tuglers opposd it: 


bid em not to come near it themſelves, 155 
to ſhow it at ſome diſtance; ſtill that could 
not be done, that was to diſturb and hinder 


their Operation. I then let them alone to 
do it; but I caus d them to be watch d by two 
| Servants, who ſaw all their Play; and I 


diſcover'd em my ſelf by my Attention. I 


ſaw this Trick of the Tree | in ſeveral Places, 


and it was (till the ſame thing. I have 


heard it affirm'd, that ſome of em perform 
this Trick with counterfeit Wood. The 
Indian and Perſian Tricks are all the ſame, 


which Ertan much {arpaſs ours in Inge- 
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nuity and Nimbleneſs, and they make their 
Matter very dexterouſly, and with a won: 
derful deal of Art. I have ſeen at Colconda 
four Women ſtand ſtrait a end upon one 
another's Shoulders; the fourth had a Child 
In her Arms, and ſhe who bore or carry'd 
the others, ran ; for ſhe went, as they call 
it, faſter than a foot pace. The ſecond jump'd 
upon the ſhoulders of the firſt : The other 
two got up by a Tree, I have heard told 
to the late Mr. Carron, (one of the Ableſt 
Men that the Indies and Trade had ever 
form'd) ſome of the beſt Tricks which the 
Chineſe and thoſe of Japan perform, in 
ſpeaking of thoſe 'of the higheſt Form; 
They aſſure ye, that there are of 'em that 
| ks” a Child, throw it into the Air, and 
make em fall Limb by Limb, firſt one Leg, 
then another, and ſo of all the reſt, the 
laſt of which is the Head : That thoſe Jug- 
lers join the Parts again upon the Ground; 
after which, the Child gets up and: appears 
as it was before. There is no poſſibility of 


: being made ſenſible of this Story or Fable, 


this is without doubt a Trick that there is no 
way to comprehend unleſs as a Trick of Dex- 
terity, which is periorm'd by the quickneſs of 
the Operation in changing the Objects, and 
thereby deceiving the Eyes of the Spectators. 
I ſhould never have done, were to ſet down 
every thing I have heard told concerning 
theſe Indian and Chineſe Juglers, where 55 
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would make me believe there are Impoſtures 


or Witchcrafts ; in a Word, that the Devil 


was in it. I try d all I could to ſee the like, but 


to no purpoſe always, the Magic Whitening 


as I came near it: And I found my ſelf con- 
tinually oblig'd to acknowledge the Cheat. 


The Perſans call the Games of Chance, 
 Taoum : Their Religion forbids em, and 
the Polity authoriſes that Prohibition, by 


impoſing Fines on thoſe who Play, The 


Michel darbachi, which is one of the great 
Officers of the Court, to which is annex'd 
that of Inſpe&or over the Publick Women, 
| and who takes their Tribute, is eſtabliſhed 
| likewiſe over the Play, and receives the 
| Fines. One may ſee how eaſy it is to for- 

bear Play, when one reſolves againſt it, in 

that the Perſians do not Play, generally 
ſpeaking, tho' they look upon the fin of 
Play to be Light and Venial, whereas the 


uſe of Wine is common enough among them, 
though their Religion forbids it more ſtrict- 


ly. There are even Doctors who hold, that 
the Games of Hazard are not forbid; 
but when they play for Mony, and not 


when they don't play for any; bur the 


| one is a Conſequence of the other, ſeeing _ 
| that they can never play at Games of 
| Chance but for ſomething. The meaner 
| ſort of People have Cards, which they call 

Ganj aph They are of Wood very well 


Painted: The Pack has fourſcore and ten 


Cards in it, with eight Suits ; They play 
en M 2 very 


via 
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277 aukwardly, and without any Invention. 
They have, again, the Totum- Dice, Bowling, 
Tennis Chuck but there is not one Man in 
a a hundred that plays there; and thoſe that 
do play are the very Valgar ſort of People. 
They play at Tables in the Coffee-Houſes, 
and at a Game with Shells, which the Turks 
have mightily in Uſe : And theſe Games 
have been carry d out of Europe into Perſiæ 
by the Arminians. It is the ſame thing with 


the Play of the Eggs, which is very com- - 
mon towards the New-Year. They make 


'em of all Colours, Painted and Gilt, that 


are worth a Piſtol or two a Piece, There 
are ſome, the Shells whereof are harder than 


your ordinary Eggs, they having a Secret 
to harden them. Some People of Quality, 


but very few, play at Cheſs. They hold 
this Game forbid among the reſt ; bat they 
don't look upon it to be Diſhoneſt like the 
others. This Game has been t he Subject ot | 
many Learned Diſputes concerning its Ori- 
gina], and the Eiymology of its Terms: 
The Perſeans maintain that it is an Invention 


of their Anceſtors, and the Terms of the 
Game are in effect, Originally from the 


Ancient Perſrans - They call it Sedreng ; which 


implies a hundred Thoughts or Cares, be⸗ 
cauſe one's Thoughts muſt be wholly em 


ploy'd upon it: Others will have it from 
 Chetreng, which is almoſt the ſame thing; 


for in Ferſia the Letter §, and the Letters Ch, 


are 
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are clos'd the ſame way ; Chetreng fi onifies 
the Grief or Anguiſh of the King, by Rea- 


ſon of the Extremity to which the King of 
Cheſs is reduc'd. Chec and Mate, come from 


Cheic or Chamat, which is the moſt conſide- 


rable Term of this Game, which they make 
uſe of to expreſs that the King is near being 


L taken, and ſignifies that the King is under 
3 Conſternation, or amazd. The Perſians 
eſteem this Game mightily, ſaying, that he 


who knows how to play well at a Game of Cheſs, 


is fit to govern the World. They ſay like- 


wiſe, that to play well at it, one 6 nale 


| a Party hold out three Days. 


1 halt ſpeak of Faxing and Dancing in 
the following Diſcourſe, in the Chapter of 


| Mufck ; but 1 ſhall conclude this with the 
Deſcription of a very ſolemn Diverſion in 


Perſia, which is the Feaſt of the Chatir, or 


Foot-man of the King. This is, when the 
| Overſeer of the Foot- men has a mind to be 
receivd into the King's Service. He muſt 
go from the Gate of the Palace to a Pillar, 
which is a French League and a half from 
the Palace, and fetch twelve Arrows from 
thence one after the other, between the 


two Suns. He is not receiv'd as the King's 


| Footman till after that Trial. When King 


| Soliman was mounted on his Throne, they 
| ſhow'd him ſome things in his State; and 


as they ſpoke very much concerning the 


Feaſt of the Chatir, he order d that it ſhould 
M3 be 
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Be ſolemniz d with all the Pomp imaginable, 
and that they ſhould ſpare no Coſt; and 


this is that which was perform'd the 26th 
Day of May, 1667 ; a Day ſet a-part by the 


— 


Aſtrologers, who judg'd that to be the moſt 


Auſpicious for this Feſtival. The General 
of the Musketeers who was, at that time, the 


Favourite, had brought a Chatir the Day 


before to the King, who promis d to take 
him, if he accompliſhd his Courſe, and gave 


him a3 Calaat or entire Habit, with Permil- 


ſion to begin at four a Clock in the Morn- 
ing; this was granting him a Favour of nigh. 
an Hour; for the Order, as I have ſid, is 


for them to do it between the two Suns, as 
they call it: Ard they immediately give 


Orders for opening the Houſes, ſetting out 


the Shops, and watering the Streets all along 
the Ways: That was done to a nicety ; and 


the next Day every thing was ſet out, adorn'd 


and fitted. The Place Royal of Iſpahan Was 
emptied and made clean, like a great Room 


for 2 Ball: Before the Great "Gate: there 


was a Tent built fourſcore Foot long, about 
thirty wide, and high in Proportion, born 


upon gilt Pillars, and ſtretch'd lloping, fo 


that it was open upon the Gate, and the 


Corner of the Place by which the Runner 


came : The Tent was lin'd with fine Tabby, 
and with Brocard ; the Bottom was cover d 
with a Rich Carpet, all ot a- piece, having 
Iquares of Brocard : At the Pillars of che the 
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Tent hung Plumes of Herons, and of all 


other ſorts of Feathers, from Top to Bot- 


tom, which the King's Footmen wear on 


their Heads and Girdles, with little Bells, 


which they tie round 'em likewiſe, to keep 
themſelves in Action. At one Corner there 


was a Beufet of Veſſels of Gold and Preci- 
ous Stones, with ſeveral Liquors ; and in 


another, twenty Baſons of Gold of all ſorts 
of March-panes,and dry and wet Sweet-Meats. 
Fen or twelve of the King s Footmen rich- 
ly clad, each in different Colours, and dit— 


ferently trimm'd ; for in Perſia they don't 
know what a Livery is, did the Honours of 
the Tent, to whoever was pleas'd to come 
and ſee it, who was of ſufficient Quality to 
enter it, as being the Maſters of the Feaſt, 
| The Uſhers of the King's Guard being at the 
Doors of the Tent, and the Body Guard 
| making a Lane in the Place at all the Ave- 
nues. Overagainſt the Great Gate of the 
Palace were nine Elephants ranged in Order, 


covered with rich Houſings, and ſet out 
with ſo many Chains and Fetters, with other 
Ornaments, all of Maſſy Silver, which ano- 
ther Beaſt would ab ſank under the 


| Weight of. Each Elephat had his Manager 
| clad after the Indian manner, very well ſet 
out. The biggeſt Elephant was Harneſsd 
and ready to receive the Prince upon a co- 
ver d Throne placed upon his Back, inſtead 


of a Saddle. This Throne wz big 2 


. for 
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for him to lie at length. Arms, as the Dow. 

_ Buckler, and Arrows, are always hung at one 
of the two Staffs that ſupport the upper 
part of the Throne: And after that you ſee, 
at the Sonth End of the Place ,in one part, 
the Wild Pecaſts traind up for Hunting, as 
the Lion, the Panther, the Tiger, and others: 
and in another Place Iadian Chariots, drawn 
by beautiful Oxen all White: And the Beaſts 
for Combat, as the Bufflers, Bulls, Wolfs and 
Rams, each with a Collar furniſhed with 
little Baggs filled with Amulets or written 
Papers, to ſerve as a Preſervative. The 
Mabometans hang of theſe Amulets, not only 
to the Necks of theſe Beaſts, but likewiſe of 
all others; to the Necks of their Wives and 
Children. They even hang them to Inani- 
mate things: You will ſometimes find them 
quite cover d over with them. The other 
End of the Place. which is to the North, 
had likewiſe its Companies for Diverſion, : 
and for Shew ; theſe were the Rope Dan- : 

cers, Com Janics of Women Dancers, Com- 
panies o Foot. men ready to Dance; Bodies 
of Jygglers for a thouſand ſeveral forts of 
Tricks, ſuch as Legar de. Main, Fencers, Pup- 
pet ſhows, Oc. be at a diſtance from them, 
. of Players upon all ſorts of In- 
ſtruments. The right Chatirs or Footmen, 

know how to Dance or Vault, eſpecially 
thoſe of the Great Men, and they make them 

| Dance f for their Diverfion; for in the Eaſt, 


Dancing 


2 
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Dancing is reckon d Diſhoneſt, or if you 
will, Infamous; and there are none but the 
Publick Women who Dance, Hereupon I 
remember, that in the Minority of the King of 
Fran e, there came a Perſian to Paris, whom 
the King of Perſia had ſent into Europe with 
a French Merchant, ſettled at Iſpaban, to ſell 
Silks, and bring from thence ſome curious 
Merchandizes of Europe. They ſhow'd Eve- 
ry thing to the Perſian, who did not under- 
ſtand a Word of any European Language. 
They brought bim amongſt other Places, to 
a Ball where the King Dancd; and when 
His Majeſty Danc d, they bid bim take Notice 
of Him: And they afterwards asked him, 
whether or no the King did not Dance 
well? By the Name of God, replied he, He 
Ts an tec Chatir, 
In this manner the Grand Place was diſ- 
poſed and ſet out. The Streets through 
which he that Run muſt paſs, which for the 
greateſt part were coyer'd Markets, were 
likewiſe wonderfully ſet out; the Shops 
were ſpread with rich Stuffs, and ſome were 
ſet out with Arms like the great Room of an 
| Arſenal, with a great muy Colours inter- 
g mix d. . 
„„ 5 Way w was water d every time he that 
Run came to go by it, the Moment before 
he came, and they ſtrewed it with Flowers. 
The Suburbs were ſpread with Pavillions, 
and the City likewiſe, to the turn as 
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he fetch'd the Arrows. A Body of Indians 
to the nuber of two or three Thouſand, 
were there in one Place. That of the like 
Number of Arminianc, in another. The 
Ignicolec, or Worſhippers of Fire, in one 
Place, the Jews in another; every Body as 
well placd as he could to pleaſe the King, 
who had deſir'd it. At the Gates of the Great- 
eſt Lords who were in the way, were Tables 
covered with Perfume- Pots, Sweet- Waters, 
and Baſons with Sweet-meats: Inſhort, all the 
Way was as it were border'd with Inſtruments 
of Affe, with Kettle- Drums and Trum- 
pete, who play d in Companies, as ſoon as 
they perceived him who Run, was coming. 
e was in his Shirt with a fingle Roll of 
Cloth pretty thin, with a Silver Ground, 
which cover d his Breech : He carried a Lin- 
nen Cloth in ſeveral Dqubles folded upon 
his Stomach in a St. Andrews Crofs, which 
kept his Breaſts up very cloſe, and was tied 
to his Waſte : And he had another Linnen 
Cloth that went between his Legs well 
boud: His Arms, Legs, and Thighs, were 
rubed with an Ointment of a dark Yellow _ 
Colour made up with a mixture of Oil of 
Roſes and an Oil of Nutmees and Cinamon: 
He had Footmens Shoes on upon his bare 
Feet, which is a Shooing peculiar to them: 
And though he had no Stockings on, as I 
have ſaid, he had Garters. In ſhort, he had 
a Cap upon his Head which came almoſt 
Kai 10 
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to the bottom of his Ears, adorn'd with 
three or four little Feathers, as light as 
Wind. Upon his Bonnet, Neck, Arms, 
and upon his Stomach, you fee Amnletts, 


hung as I have been repreſenting to you but 


Juſt now. 


in this Manner the Foot: man was fitted 


out, Healways run his Courſe with a great 


many in Company; fixteen or twenty 


Footmen belonging to great Lords, run on 
Foot before him, and by his Sides, at the 
Kate he went at, relieving one another. 
They were preceeded by a Number of 
Gentlemen, five and twenty, or thirty in 
Number, among whom there were more- 


over, ſome of the greateſt Lords, who run 


two hundred Spaces before, more out of 


State, than to make Way. A Courier on 


Purpoſe, namd by the King, follows him 
each Courſe, to be a Witneſs of it. They 


refreſh his Face at every Turn, with ſweet 


Waters, and they throw ſome all along 
upon his Thighs, Arms, and Legs, to re- 
freſh them. "They continually Fan him, 
both behind and on his Sides; and all that 
with ſo much Dexterity and Nimbleneſs, 


tho' the Way was always cover'd with 


People, both Foot and Horſe ; there is 


never any Body before him. Every one 


reſounded his Praiſes, and made a thou- 
ſand Vows for him, calling upon God, 


and imploring the Saints with Cries, that 


Tent 
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rent the Air; and the great Lords, Who 
met him in his Courſe, promis'd him 
Wealth and Honours, by which bis Swift- 
neſs, Courage, and Strength were Animated, 
He could not do i it, but from being Spiri- 
ted, and raisd to a degree of Inchantment, 
Mw the agreeable Noiſe that is made about | 
> 
I forgot to tell you, that upon the Pillar 
that marks the End of his Courſe, and 
where the Arrows which he goes to fetch, 
are paſs'd thro' a Scarf; there is a Pavil. 
lion built half as big as that which I have 
deſcribd before the Gate of the Palace, 
which was Adorn'd after the ſame Manner, 
and furniſh'd with ſeveral Entertainments. 
When he who runs, goes the firſt time be- 
fore the Gate, he ſets forward by leaping 
and capering, and moving his Arms, as if 
he had a mind to Fence, and ſhow Poſtures. 
This was to put himſelf i in Wind ; he does 
this the firſt Courſe, without Reſting, either 
going or coming; but in the other Cour- 
ſes, he ſtops a little to take Breath, When 


he enter'd the Tent where the Arrows were, 


two of the ſtrongeſt Foot-men took bim 
by the Strength of their Arms, or main 
Force, ſet him down upon a Carpet, where 
during the Space of a Pater, or Pater- Noſter, 
they put ſome HHerbet, or other Cordial to 
his Mouth, and hold Perfumes to his Noſe 3 
and at the fame time another Fong 
| LOO 
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Took: an Arrow out of one of the King's 
Officer's Hands, and there put it thro' his 
Back. Theſe Arrows are about a Foot long, 
and not thicker than a large Writing Quill, 
having a little fort of a Streamer at the 
End of it, like that which is put to the 
Conſecrated Bread. The Foot-man perform'd 
his fix firſt Courſes in fix Hours, for the 
others, he took a little more time. The 
greateſt Lords of the Court, as I have ſaid, 
all Accompanied him, one "after the other 
in his Courſes.  Cheic-Aly Can, Governour 
of, the moſt important Province in Perſia, 
and at that time, mightily in Favour, tho 
| he was ſixty eight Years of Age, rode fix 
| Courſes with him, changing bis Horſe 
ſo many times. The fiaſt Miniſter, almoſt 
as old as the other, rode three Courſes. 
The Nazir, or High Steward, a Lord of 


| very near the ſame Age, perform'd but two 


Courſes, being call'd elſewhere, upon the 
King's Service? But the better to make his 
Court to the King, he made his only Son, 
a Youth of about two and twenty Years of 
Age, well made, and charmingly handſom, 
perform t the twelve Courſes intire, he 
continu'd running, without any Intermiſſ ion, 
from four of the Clock in the Morning, 
till ſix at Night, in the midſt of all this 
N -burly, and terrible Noiſe, and without 

Refreſnment, but a little Cordial. 
The King had order d, that twelve Princi. 


pal 
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pal Workmen belonging to the Palace, 
ſhould run each of them a Courſe with the 
Footman, which was accordingly done. 
1 follow'd him all the ſeventh Courſe, in 
which he began to flacken his Pace, by 
Reaſon of the Heat of the Sun, and the 
Sand he paſsd ; nevertheleſs he always put 
me to the Gallop. When he came into the 
Palace Royal, there was ſuch Hollowing, 
Shouting, Muſick playing, and above all, 
upon certain Kettle-Dumms, carry'd upon 
Carts, which were bigger than Tunns. 
1 never heard ſuch a Noiſe in all my Life: 
And I learnt afterwards, that they heard it a 
League off. At the fixth Courſe, the King 
came to the Door of the Tent, to ſee him 
who run, come in, and to encourage him. 
At the eighth Courſe, the Tent was ſervd 
with thirty Baſons of Maſſiff Gold, full of 
good Meat, to regale the Foot-men ; and at 
three in the Afternoon, the King appear'd 
at the Windows of the Pavilions, which 
were upon the Place, before the great Gate, 
then began all the Diverſions which had 
been prepar'd for that Purpoſe, each before 
him, without any Regard to the Spectators ; 
the Beaſts to Fight, the Men and Women 
Dancers to Dance, each Company apart; 
the Rope-Dancers to fly about, the Jugg- 
lers to play their Tricks, the Wreſtlers to 
Engage. This Confuſion of Exerciſes and 
Sports, where one did not know which 2 
4 
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fix ones Eyes upon, was the moſt whimſical 
Sight in the World ; but every one almoſt 
was intent upon the Fighting of the wild 
Beaſts, which is one of the moſt raviſhing 
Sights among the Perſians: Among the reſt, 
that of the Lion or Panther, with the 
Bulls; and upon the Fight of the Buffler, 
the Rams, Mol fe, and of the Co:ks, Theſe 
Hornd Beaſts don't Fight with one another 
after equal Manner ; for theſe Buffers ruſh 
upon, and take hold of one another's Horns; 

they puſh at one another and never quit, 
till one or other is overcome, and fled out of 
the Liſt : But the Rams ruſh upon one ano- 
ther at ten or twelve Yards diſtance, and 
meet each other with ſuch a dreadful Shock, 
that one may hear the Stroak at fifty Yards 
diſtance ; after that, they retire quick, 
running backwards to about the ſame diſt- 
ance, when they return to the Charge, and 
run againſt one another again, and ſo 
on, till one or tother be laid upon his 
Back or that the Blood guſh out of bis 
Head : As for the Wolfe, they ſtand upon 
their Feet, and take hold of one another's 
Bodies: As this Beaſt is heavy, they muſt 
make him Angry before he will Fight ; and 
they do it after this Manner, they tye him 
faſt * one Foot to a long Cord or Rope, 
then they ſhow him a Child, or little Boy 
in the Place, and they let him go at him; 
he runs hard at him, thinking to glut him- 
ſelf; 


n it 
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ſelf; but when he is juſt ready to throw 
himſelf upon the Child, they gather in the 
Cord, and draw him back, then they let 

go a little, upon which 55 warms, ſtands 
up upon his Feet, and roars, to which they 

ſtir him. up, by irritating him, till he was 
grown as furious as they would have him. 
1 fay nothing here concerning the Fights of 
the wild Beaſts, becauſe I ſhall have Occa- 
ſion to mention them elſewhere. To con- 
clude this Relation of the Feaſt of the 
Chatir, 1 ſhall ſay, that the King gets on 


; Horſeback at Five a-Clock, and going be- 


fore him, he meets him again at the Gate 
of the Suburbs: When he underſtood the 
King came, he took a little Child, which 
he found in a Shop, and put it upon his 
Shoulders, to let him ſee that he was not 
Spent , and this redoubl'd their Shouts and 
Acclamations of Joy. The King call'd to 
bim as he was going by, and told him, 
he would give him the Calaat, or Royal 55 
Garment, from Head to Foot, 500 Tomans, 
which is 22000, 500 L:ores, and make 
him Chief or Head of the Chatirs, which 
is a conſiderable Truft, in reſpect to the In- 
come. All the Grandees Tos him likewiſe 
Preſents. Yet it was ſaid that he had not 
run well, becauſe he had not brought the 
twelve Arrows in twelve Hours, but had 
taken near fourteen to do it in. They ſay. 
that a Foot man in the Reign of i 
id 
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did it in that Time. It is a fine Foot-Courſe, 


to run ſix and thirty Leagues in twelve 


Hours. 


CH A 6 XIII. 


of the Cloaths, and Houſchold-Goods, 


* H E Cloaths of the Eaſtern People are 


no wiſe ſubje& to Mode ; they are 


always made after the ſame Faſhion, and if 
the Wiſdom of one Nation appears in a 
_ conſtant Cuſtom for their Dreſs, as has been 
ſaid, the Perſians ought to be mightily 


commended for their Prudence ; for they 
never alter in their Dreſs, and they are no 
more addicted to change in their Colour; 
their Shadowings and Make of the Stuffs, 


J have ſeen ſome Cloaths that Tamerlain 
wore, which they keep in the Treaſury at 


Iſpahan ; they are cut juſt in the ſame Man- 
ner as thoſe that are made at this time of 
| Day, without the leaſt difference. 


I have plac'd on the ſide ſeveral Pictures 


| of Men and Women, dreſs'd after the Perſian 


Manner, to the End that yon may have. a 
more diſtin& and quick Idea of their Dreſs, 


than by a Deſcription. The Men wear noBree- 
THe; only a pair of Drawers lin'd, which 
hang 
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hang down to their Ancles, but which 


have no Feet; they are not open: before, 
but muſt be undone when they have occa- 
ſion to make Water. You muſt take No- 
| tice, that the Men put themſelves all in the 


fame Poſture with the Women, when they 
are doing the Works of Nature, and in that 


Poſture they untie their Drawers, and pull 


em down, tho but a little way, and after 
they bave done their Occaſions, they get 


up and tie em again. The Shirt is long, 
and covers their Knees, paſling over their 
Drawers, inſtead of being put into them. 


It is open on the right Side, upon the Pap, 


to the Stomach, and on the: Sides below, 
as ours are, | having no Neck to it, only 
ſtitch'd as the Shifts of our Women are in 
Europe. The Women, who are rich, and 


: es the Men, new border the Neck 


of the Shirt or Shitt, with an Embroidery 
of Pearl, about a Fingers breadth, upon 
ſolemn Occaſions. Neither the Men, nor 


the Women in Perſia, wear any thing at 


their Necks. The Men put a Cotton Waſte 
coat, which they faſten before, upon their 
Stomachs, and falls down to their Hams, 
and over it a Robe, which they call Cabal. 
as wide as a Woman's Petticoat, but very 
ſtrait above, paſſing twice over the Sto- 
mach, and is faſten'd under their Arms, 


the rſt round under the left Arm, and the 


other which is uppermoſt, under the right 
Arm. 


e nee AA, ,, 
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Arm. This Gown is cut lloaping, in the 


Manner you ſee it in the Figure, which is 


on the Side. The Sleeves are narrow, but 
as they are much longer than they ſhould 
be, they Plait em at the Top of the Arm, 


and button em at the Wriſt. The Gentle: : 
men likewiſe wear the Cabai after the 


Georgian Manner, which are not different 


from others, only that they are open upon 
the Stomach, with Buttons and Loops: 
| Tho! this Waſtcoat be very well fitted to the _ 


Back, yet they tie two or three Saſhes 


upon it, folded double, about four Fingers 

wide, Rich and Genteel, which makes em 

aà wide and ſtrong Pocket, to put what they 
have in, with greater Security than in our 
Breeches Pockets. They put over the Robe 


a ſhort, or cloſe bodied Coat, and without 
Sleeves, which they call Courdy: or a long 


one, and with Sleeves, which they call 
Cadabi, according to the Scaſon. Theſe 


cloſe bodied Coats are cut like the Robes, 
that is to ſay, they are wide at Bottom, 


and narrow at Top like Bells; they are 


made of Cloth, or Gold Brocade, or a thick 


Sattin, and they daub them all over with Gold 


or ilver· Lace, or Galloon, or they Embroi- 


der them: ; they are Furr'd. ſome with Sable- 


Shins, and others with the Skinsof the Sheep 
of Tartary, and Badtriana, the Hair of which, 
is finer than that of the Horſes, and of no 
Pipes Curl than the Gold-Sand. There is 


N 2 no 
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no better Fur, nor warmer than thoſe 


Sheep. Skins. The cloſe-bodied Fur- Coats 
8570 a Facing of the ſame Fur, that is in the 
inſide, which comes from the. Neck to the 


Breaſt, like a Tippet 3 and next to it, under- 
neath, there is a row of Buttons, quite 
down, which are more for Orn2ment than 
Service, for they ſeldom button their cloſe- 


bodied Coats. The Stockins are of Cloth, 
and all of a Piece, as I have ſaid, that is, 


they are cut like a Sack, and not according 
to the Shape of the Leg; they come but juſt 
up to the Knees. below which they tie chem. 
they put a Piece of red Leather, very well 
ſtitchd, to the Heel of them, to hinder 
the Heel of the Shoe, which is ſharp, 
from doing it any harm, and piercing thro', 
Which it would do in three or four Days pa 
time. It is only ſince the Perſians traded 
with the Europeans, as well by the Means of 
their Armenian Subjects, as of the European 


Companies, that they have worn Cloth- 


Stockins in Perſia, No body wore them 
before that time; and the King bimſelf 
covered his Legs, as the Soldiers, Carriers, 


Foot-men, Country People, and abundance 


of the common People do to this very Day, 
by wrapping a coarſe Linnen Cloth round 
their Legs, about ſix Fingers wide, and about 
three or four Ells long, juſt as it they were 
ſwadling a Child. This way of covering 


their Legs and Feet is very commodious 


2 W 0. . re K ee, e 


and 
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and proper for Servants; they make them 


light or thick, according to the Seaſon of the 
Tear: It keeps the Leg tight, and when it is 


wet or dirty, they dry or clean it in a Mo- 


ment. In the Winter time, they wrap the 


Feet round as well as the Legs; and in the 
Summer, they put their Shoes on their Feet 
Naked. The Shoes are of different Sorts or 
Faſhions in Perſſa; but they are all without 

Ears, and not a bit open on the Sides; 


they are nail'd quite under the Heel, and 
they trim the Sole of the Shoe with little 


x Nails, at the Place where the Bottom of 
the Foot bears, to make it laſt the longer, 


You ſee in the Figure the Faſhion of the 


Shoes, which the People of Quality wear, 
which are made like the Womens Slippers, 


that they may throw them off the eaſier, 
when they are got into their Houſes ; be- 


cauſe their Floors are cover'd with Carpets. 


Theſe Shoes are of Green Shagreen, or ſome 


other Colours; the Sole, which is al- 


: ways a ſingle one, is as thin as a Paſt-board, 
but it is the beſt Leather in the World. 
None but thoſe ſort of Shoes have Heels, 


the reſt are flat. Some have Leather at 
Top, the others are of Cotton, knit as our 
Stockins are, but much tronger ; they are 


exactly ſhod with theſe Shoes, which they 
call Shoes of a Foot-Boy, or Lackey ; and 
the Foot never turns in them ; but they 
cannot put them on without a rong Horns 


© 2 from 
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from whence it is, that you always ſee a 


Lackey have one of Iron or Box at his 
Girdle. They climb and run to a Miracle, 


with thoſe Shoes and Stockings on. The 
poor People make the Soles of their Shoes 


of Camels Leather, becauſe it laſts much 
longer than any other; but it 1s a ſoft 


Leather, that takes in "the Water like a 


Spunge. The Peaſants mike the Soles at 


their Shoes with Rags and Shreds of Lin- 


nen Cloth, threaded a breaſt, and very cloſe, 


Theſe Soles, tho' they are thick, yet are 


very light, and they can never wear them | 
out ; they call them Pabouch N e, . 6 


Shoes made of Rags. 


The Perſian Turban, which they call | 
Dulbend, that is to ſay, a Band that goes 
round, and which is the fineſt part of their 
Dreſs, is a Piece ſo heavy, that it is a Won- 
der how they wear it; there are of them 
ſo heavy, as to weigh twelve or fifteen 
Pound; the lighteſt of them weigh half as 
much. I had much ado at firſt to wear this 
Turban ; I ſunk under the Weight, and I 
pull d it off, in all Places where | durſt take 


that Liberty: ; for it is look d upon in Perſia 


to be the ſame thing as with us in Europe, 


to pull of one's Perute : Bat by Accuſto m- 


ing my ſelf to it, l in time to wear it 
very well. 


Theſe Jurbans are made of coarſe white 
Cloth, which they uſe to ſhape it, and they 
| cover 
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cover it with a ſine rich Silk Stuff, or of 


Silk and Gold, Theſe Stuffs of the Turban, 
| have the Ends richly Woven with Flowers, 
and about ſix or ſeven Inches in breadth, 


which they tie in a Knot, in the middle of 
the Turban, like a Plume of Feathers, as 


you ſee in the Figure, which I have given 


you. Tho this Dreſs for the Head is ſo 


heavy, they wear nevertheleſs under the 


Turban, a Chalot, or Leather Cap, ſtuff d 
with Cotton, and {titch'd , and ſometimes 
a Cloth one. You muſt believe that the 


Climate of Perſia requires that one's Head 
ſhould be very well coverd ; for there is 


nothing, generally ſpeaking, | practisd in 
any Place, but there is a very good and 


proper Reaſon to be given for it; The con- 


ſtant and perpetual Cuſtom is not a bit the 


Effect of this Odneſs and Caprice; the 
Climate, if I may ſo fay, is certainly the 


Inventer of it, as well as the Cauſe of all 
which we ſee is peculiar in the Carriage 
he People, and perhaps, even in their 
ers, which I ſhall not fail to obſerve, 


of 
Mar 
They cover in Perſia, generally ſpeaking, 


the Stomach more than the Back, yet it is 


quite otherwiſe in the Indies, where they 


cover the Back moſt, and particularly the 


Nape of the Neck. 


The Stuffs they make their Cloaths of are 


Silk and Cotton ; the Shirts and drawers are 
of Silk; the Veſts and Robes are lined with 
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a thin Cloth, and ſtuffed with Cotton be” 
0 to make them the warmer; the Lin- 
ing alſo muſt be coarſe and thin, like a 


Buck: am. that the Cotton may keep and ſtick 
to it the better. 


They wear no Black in the Eqf, eſpeci- 


ally in Perſia; this is an unlucky and odi- 
_ ous Colour. which they cannot regard ; they : 
call it the Devil's Colour: They Dreſs in- 
differently in all Colours at all Ages; and 
it is a very diverting Sight, to ſee when one 
walks out, or in the publick Places, a vaſt 
number of People, all in Party- colours, a 
clothed in Stuffs glittering with the Gold, 
the Lultre, and Vivacity of the Colours. 


The Perſians, for the moſt part, let the 


Beard grow on the Chin, and all over 
the Face, but ſhort, and which only covers 
the Skin; but the Eccleſiaſticks and Devots 
wear it longer : Their Rule is to take the 
Chin in their Hand, and cut off that which 
is below it. The Soldiers likewiſe are ex- 
cepted, and the old Cavaliers, who wear 
no other Beard but two great and thick 
Whiskers. which they ſuffer to grow to 
ſuch a length that they can tuck it behind 
their Ears, and keep it there like a Crotehet. 
Abas the Great, call'd Whiskers the Orna- 
ment of the Face, and gave more or leſs 
Pay to the Soldiers according to the 
5 of their Whiskers. As for the long 
Beards which ey wear in Turky, they are 


held 
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held in Abhorrence by the Perſeans, they 
call them Brooms for a Privy, or Houſe of 
Office. In this manner the Perſian Habit is 
that, "which, as it is ſaid, Cyrus gave to the 


Turban. 


great many things, that of the Men; theDrawrs 
fall in the ſame manner down to their Ancles, 


Stockings. They cover their Feet with a 
Buskin which reaches four Fingers above 


the Ancle, and which is either Embroider'd 


E or of the richeſt Stuff. The Shift which 


down to the Navel: Their Veſts are longer, 
and hang almoſt down upon their Heels: 


Their Girdleis ſmall, and not above an Inch 


® wide: : Their Head is very well cloath'd, and 


over it they have a Vail that falls down to 


their Shoulders, and covers their Neck and 
/ Boſom before. When they go out, they 


put over all, a great white Vail, which co- 


vers them from Head to Foot, not ſuffering 
any thing to appear. in ſeveral Countries, 


bat the Balls of their E: es. The Women 
wear four Vails in all; two of which they 


wear at Home, and two more when they 


made, which ſeems to be the ſame with 
3 Perſe rans, conſiſting in long Robes and a 
The Habit of the Womeg reſembles, in a 


but the Legs of them are ſtraiter, longer, 5 
and thicker, becauſe the Women wear no 


they call Comis, from whence, perhaps, the 
Word Chemiſe or Shift comes, is open before 
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9⁰ Abroad. 5 The firſt of theſe Vails is made 


like a Kerchief, falling down behind 
the Body, by way of Ornament: The ſecond 
paſſes under the Chin, and covers the Boſom: 
The third, is the White Vail, which covers 


all the Body: And the fourth is a ſort of 


Handkerchief, which goes over the Face, 
and is faſten'd to the Temples, This Hand- 
kerchief or Vail, has a fort of Net-work, 
like old Point, or Lace, for them to ſee 
through. The Armenians, contrary to the 
Mahometans, have even at home, their Fa- 
ces vail d down to their Noſe, if they are 
Marry'd. This is that their neareſt Rela- 
tions, nor their Prieſts, who have the Liber- 
ty to Viſit them, may only ſee part of their 
Face: But their Daughters don't wear this 
Vail but juſt to their Mouth, for the quite 
contrary Reaſon, which is, that they may 


ſee enough to make a Judgment of their 


Beauty, and make a Report of it. The Cu- 
| Nom of theſe Vails for the Women, is the 
moſt ancient of any thing which their Hiſto- 
Ties ſpeak of : But it is difficult to know, 


whether it was Pride, Vain-glory, or Mode- 


fty, which inducd them to wear em firſt ; 
or whether it was the Jealouſy of their 

Husbands. Neither the Women nor Men 
wear Gloves; they don't know what it is 
to put on Gloves in the Eaſt, 
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| The Head-dreſs of the Women is plain; 


their Hair is all drawn behind the Head, and 


put in a great many Wefts; and the Beauty 


of that Head-dreſs confi ts | in having thoſe 
Wefts thick and falling down to their Heels; 


and im the Hair be not long enovgh, they 


tie Wefts of Silk to lengthen them: Tbey 
trim the Ends of theſe Wefts with Pearls, 


and a Knot of Jewels, or Ornaments of Gold 


and Silver. The Head is no otherwile dreſs'd 
under the Vail or Kerchief, but from the 
End of a Fillet, cut or hollow'd Triangular- 


| wiſe > and this i is the Point that covers the 
i Head, being kept upon the top of the Fore- 


head by a little Fillet, or String about an Inch 


broad. This Head- band or Fillet, which is 
made of ſeveral Colours, is ſmall and light: 
| The little Filler is Embroider d, in Imitation 
of Needle-work, or coverd with Jewels, 
according to the Quality of the People. 


This is, in my Opinion, the ancient Tiara 


or Diadem of the Queens of Pera; none 


but the Married Women wear them; and 


this is a Mark whereby they are known to 


: be under Authority. The Girls have little 
Caps inſtead of the Kerchief, or the Tiara. 


They wear no Vail in the Houſe, but they 


cauſe Two treſſes of their Hair to hang down 
upon their Cheeks. The Cap of young 
Women of Condition, is faſten'd with a Stay 
of Pearls. They don't ſhat up the young 
Women in Perſia, Fa, till they are ſix or ſeven 


Years 
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Years of Age; and before they came to 


that Age, they go out of the Seraglio ſome- 
times with their Father, 118 e that one 


may fee them. I have ſeen ſome of them 
prodigiouſly Handſom; one may ſee their 


Neck "and Breaſt, than which nothing in 
Nature can be finer. The Perſian Dreſs 


gives one the Liberty of ſeeing much more 


of the Waſte than ours does. 


Black Hair is moſt in Eſteem with the 
Perſiant, as well the Hair of the Head, as 
the Eye brows and Beard : The thickeſt and 


largeſt Eye-brows are accounted the fineſt, 
_ eſpecially when they are fo large that they 
touch each other. The Arabian Women 
have the fineſt Fye-brows of this kind. 


Thoſe of the Perfran Women, who have not 


Hair of that Colour, dye and rub it over 
with Black to improve it : They make them- 
ſelves likewiſe a black Patch or Lozenge, 
not ſo big as the Nail of one's little Finger, 


a little under the Eye-brows; and in the 


dimple of the Chin another little Purple 
one; but this never ſtirs, being made with 
the point of a Lancet. They Vkewiſe ge- 
nerally anoint their Hands and Feet with 
that Orange-colour'd Pomatom, which they 
call Hanna, which is made with the Seed 
or Leaves of Woad or Paſtel, ground, as I 
have deſcrib'd it above, and which they 
make uſe of to preſerve the Skin againſt the 
heat of the Weather. Obſerve likewiſe, that 
1 among 
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among the Women, the Cmalleſt Waſtes are 


the moſt eſteem'd. 


The Ornaments of the Perk, ran Women are 


very different; they dreſs their Head with 


Plumes of Jewels paſs d into the Fillet of 
the Fore-head; or with knots of Flowers 
inſtead of them: They faſten a Crotchet of 
Precious- Stones to the Fillet, which hangs 
down between their Eye-brows; a row of 


Pearl, which is faſten'd to the Top oi the 
Ears, and goes under the Chin. The Wo- 
men in ſeveral Provinces have a Ring paſs'd 


through their Noſtril, which hangs like an 
Ear-ring. This Ring is thin, and big enough 


to be put upon the middle Finger, and at 


the 185 there are two round Pearls, and 


a round Ruby, between, ſet in it. The Wo- 


men Slaves particularly, or thoſe who are 


born Slaves, almoſt all wear theſe Rings; 


and they are ſo large in ſome Countries, that 


you may wear them upon your Thumb : 


But at Tpahan the Natural Perſians don't 
bore their Noſe at all. The Women of 


Caramenia Deſarta do worſe, they bore their 
Noſe at the Top, and put a Ring through 
there, to which they faſten an inlay of Jew- 
els, which covers all one fide of their Noſe. 
I have ſeen a great many dreſs'd in this man- 
ner at Lar, the chief City of that Province, 
and at Ormus. Beſides the Jewels which the 
Perſian Ladies wear at their Head, they wear 


bracelets of Jewels, of the bigneſs of yo 
and 
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and almoſt three Fingers, and very looſe 
round the Arm. The Feople of Quality 
wear Rows of Pearl: The young Girls have 
nothing commonly but little Manacles of 
Gold, about the thickneſs of a tagg'd Point, 
with a Precious Stone, at the Place where it 
| ſhuts. Some of em likewiſe wear Fetters 
made like theſe Manacles, bat that is not 
uſual. Their Necklaces are either Chains of 
Gold or Pearl, which they hang to their 
Neck, and which fall below the Boſom, to 
which is faſten'd a large Box of Sweets. 
There are of theſe Boxes as big as one's 
Hand, the common ones are of Gold, the 
others are cover d with Jewels; and all of 
them are bor d through, fill d with a black 
Paſte very light, made of Ms and Amber, 
but of a very ſtrong Smell. One lives and 
is reviv d with Perfumes in the Eft, inſtead 
of being incommoded by them, as we are in 
theſe cold Countries. As for Rings, there 
is no People in the World wear ſo many 
as the Women in Perſia: And to fay it at 
once, they have their Fingers loaded with 
them. : 
One may Dreſs after the Perſian manner 
very reaſonably, both Men and Women, 
yet there is not a Country where Luxury 
and Shew abound more in the Men as well 
as the Women: For what relates to the 
Men's Dreſs, a Right Turban can't be bought 
under fifty Crowns: 3 the fineſt colt twelve 


Or 
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or fifteen hundred Livres; and to be 


well dreſs'd, one muſt buy thoſe of three 
or four bundred Francs or Livres a- piece. 
They wear em, it's true, a long time, but then 
they muſt have ſeveral for change: Beſides, 
it is cuſtomary, every New-Years Day, to 


new Cloath throughout; and when their 
Relations marry, one may buy Robes hand- 


ſome enough for twenty or five and twen- 


ty Crowns; but they change every Day : The 
People of Quality ſeldom wear one two Days 
together ; and if there fall but the ſeaſt drop 


upon it, let it be what it will, it is in their 
Opinion, a ſpoil'd Robe; another muſt be 
put on immediately : Their Saſhes likewiſe 
coſt very dear; they wear Brocaded ones, 


from twenty to an hundred Crowns Value, 


and one of Camel's Hair over it; The Work 
manſhip of which is ſo fine and curious, that 
It coſts almoſt as much: And if one will wear 


Sable, there is ſtill another Reckoning to be 


made; for one can't have a handſome cloſe- 


body d Coat under three thouſand Livres, 
and the fineſt under as much again. An 


Officer, whoſe Pay does not amount to above 


twelve or fifteen hundred Livres, puts on a 


new Dreſs which ſhall coſt him more. This 
Luxury of the Perſians is the Cauſe of their 


Ruin as much as any thing elſe ; for though 5 
their Cloaths laſt a long time, yet they coſt 


them abundance of Money at firſt. The Men 
of the Sword were a Sword and a 
thelr 
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their Side, as well as every Body belonging 


to the Court; but the Eccleſiaſticks, the Men 
of Letters and Lawyers, the Merchants and the 
Handycrafts wear none. The Princeſſes of 
the Blood-Royal have the Priviledge to 
wear a Dagger. They don't at all ſuppreſs 


this Luxury in Perſſa, but quite the contrary; 


they generally excite and encourage it. The 
Perſians have a common Proverb, Corbat Ba- 


labas. Honour is according to the Habit. 


I come now to the Houſehold-Goods, 
which are nothing near fo expenſive as they 
are with us in the Weſt, The Floors are 
firſt of all cover'd with a great thick Felt, 
with a fine Carpet upon it, or two, accord- 
ing to the bigneſs of the Room. There 
are of their Carpets, that are threeſcore 
Foot long, and which two Men can't carry, 
U pon theſe Carpets, againſt the Wall, they 
ſpread quite round the Room Matreſſes or 
Quilts, about three Foot wide, which they 
cover at Top with Coverlets, that are no 
_ thicker than a Spaniſh Cloth, made of 
Callicoe, ſtitchd with white or colour'd 
Silk, or ſtitch'd with Gold, which cover 


the Matreſſes, with a new Border of a Foot, 


or a little more; upon them are rang'd in 
Order all along the Wall large Cuſhions, 
to lean againſt, They put at the End of 
| theſe fine Coverlets, which are the Beds of 


the Ancients, large Spitting:Boxes of Silver, 
at proper Diſtances, which ſerve likewiſe 
„ „5 to 
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to keep them ſmooth. by their Weight. 


Theſe are the Chairs of the Eaſt, in a man- 


ner ſpeaking, and whereon they fit, and 


when one has once cover'd a Room in this 


Manner, it laſts a Mans Life; for theſe 


Cuſhions are of good Velver, or thick 


Brocade, and never wear 2s thoſe who uſe 


the Perſſau Stuffs, in our Country can ſuffi- 


ciently teſtify; tho our Air of Exrope 


changes and deſtroys things more than that 
of Perſia, beyond Compariſon. They put 


no other Houſhold Goods in the Rooms 


and Chambers of the Perſians ; no Beds 


nor Chairs as we hve, no Looking: -Glaſles, 
no Tables nor Stands , no Cabinets nor 


Pictures. The Perſians fie eaſter upon the 


Carpets than we do upon our Seats, at leaſt, 
I was ſo well Accuſtom'd to em there, that 


thought my felt not half ſo eaſy in a Chair, 


and that it was of no uſe to me: In effect 
you ſee, that all the bottom of the Body is 
reſted upon thoſe Seats of the Perſians ;, and 
the Legs as well as the Thighs; whercas, 


in our Chairs, the Legs are quite ſtanding. 


That Poſture like wife keeps one much 
warmer in cold Weather; but one muſt not 


for all this, try that Experiment with us; 


for the Moiſture of our Air, which pene- 5 
trates every thing, would prejudice our 
Legs and Thighs, when we ſit thus upon the 


Ground. I have ſeveral times put my 
Hand under theſe Felts of the Chambers at 


„„ Iſpahan, 
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Iſpahan, and elſewhere, which are laid 
upon the Ground without any Floor, fan- 
cying that I muſt of neceſſity find the Ground 
damp, but I always Fn it very dry. If 
one bould cover the Ground thus with 
Carpets in Europe, one ſhould find them 
Totten at the Year's End, in moſt of the 
Countries. 
Por the Beds which they lie upon, they 
are plain, like their other Moveables: They 
conſiſt of Matraſſes or Quilts, which they 
ſpread at Night upon the Carpet in the 
Chamber, and a Sheet which they ſpread 
over it, and a Coverlet ſtuff d with Cot- 
ton, to cover them witbal, and two 
Down Pillows. The fine Matraſſes are of 
Velvet, and the Coverlets are of Brocaded 


= Silk, or of Gold and Silver, of all Colours. 


In the Morning, they fold up every thing 
in a large Toilet of Tabby, which they put 
in the Wardrobe; theſe are the Beds of 
the Eaſtern people. They know nothing 
of Beds rais d and built upon four Poſts. 


They are Accuſtom d to lie thus upon the 
Ground; the goodneſs of the Air making 


them diſp ence with Bedſteads and Curtains, 
which are abſolutely neceſſary in moiſt 


Countries. I can't help recounting again 


the Happineſs theſe People enjoy, who 
live in a Climate that ſtands in need of 
ſo few things, in Compariſon of ours; for 
the preſent e being the Springs and 

c cour- 
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Sources of Troubles which we endure, 
and the Occaſion in like Manner of Vices 
and Paſſions, that diſorder us. It is a great 
= Happineſs to live in a Country where 
© theſe Wants are neither o many, nor ſo 
preſſing. | 
I have obſervd elſe where , how they 
i light their Houſes, in whack they ſrldam 
N | uf. Candles, but Lamps, in which they burn 
© inſtead of Oil, clean Tallow, pure and 
| fine, like Wax, and which does not ſmell 
i E bit. They uſe ſometimes Wax-Candles, 
and among others, thoſe that are ſcented, 
© which are of Wax, work d up or needed 
with Oil of Crnamon or Cloves, or ſome. 
s | other Aromatick. 
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of the Luxury of the Perſi ans. 


as Luxury or Profuſeneſs of the 
5 Perfians is particularly Remarkable in 
the Number of their Servants. It is true 
they have a great many more in the Indies 
3 than in Perſia ; but ten Servants in the 
| [dies dont ſtand their Maſter in as much 
F as three Servants do theirs in Perſia. The 
great Lords have Domeſticks in every De- 
gree that the King has, and with the ſame 
þ Litles. This Crowd of Servants has been 

—_— the 
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the Ruin of the Houſes, for having moſt of 


them Wives, and their Wages, how great 
ſoever, not being ſufficient to maintain their 
Families, they are forc'd to Cheat and Rob 
their Maſter. | — 5 


The Luxury of the Perſians conſiſts like- | 


wiſe in their Cloaths, Jewels, and Furniture 


of their Houſes. I have ſpoken of the ſump- | 


tuouſneſs of their Dreſs: As to their Jewels, 


the Men wear abundance upon their Fingers, 
and almoſt as many as their Wives; you | 
will ſee them ſometimes with fifteen or fix- | 


teen Rings upon their Fingers, five or fix 
upon one Finger only; yet they wear 'em but 


upon the three Fingers from the middle 


one. The Rings of the Men are ſet in Sil- 
ver, with a very thin Hoop : This 1s to the 
end they may ſay their Prayers without pul- 
ling them off; for they find it is not decent to 


pray toGod with ſo many Ornaments of Gold 


on, becauſe they ought to preſent them- 
ſelves before God in an humble and poor 
Condition, the better to move his Compal- 
| Hon, and draw down his Bleſſings: In this 
manner they explain themſelves; and they 
look upon themſelves to be in that State 


when they have no Gold about them, tho 


they have Jewels, which is however a moſt 
ridiculous Superſtition, The ſenſible Peo- 
ple likewiſe, who can't chime in with this 


Diſtinction, lay aſide their Rings, and all 
their other Ornaments, when they Wore 
— 24 * 
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ſay their Prayers. The Women are not fo 
Superſtitious, for all the Rings which they 
wear are made of Gold. Beſides the Rings 
which the Men wear upon their Fingers, the 
People who are Rich, wear a parcel of ſe- 


ven or eight Rings, and more, in their Bo- 


ſoms, tied to a String which is round their 


Neck, to which their Seals are faſten'd, and 
a little Purſe. All this goes together into 


their Boſom between their Veſt and their 
Robe, and they pull it out when they 


would Sign any Writing, or divert them- 
ſelves with the Sight, in looking upon their 
Jewels, or in ſhewing em to People: For 
they make a great ſhew with their Jewels, 
as the Women in our Country do with their 
Seals and little Jewels, which they hang at 
| their Side with their Watches. The Perſi- 
ans wear, beſides all that, Jewels at their 
_ Weapons, as at their Dagger and their Sword, 
which are Cover'd with them, if they have 


wherewithal, or elſe they are of Gold En- 


ameled, as is likewiſe the Belt and Claſps. 
The Dagger goes into their Saſh, and they 
tie it there with a String, putting a round of 
Jewels at the Place where the Knot is, which 
they call the Roſe of the Dagger. : Next, they 
wear Jewels upon their Head at their Caps 
of the Sophy, which they put on upon the 


Days of ſolemn Feſtivals. There are of theſe 


Caps which have five or fix Plumes of Jew- 
_ els in them, as you have ſeen in the fore- going 
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Figures. No Body can put em upon a Tyr- 


ban but the King, excepting new-married 
People, who have the Liberty to wear them 


as long as their Wedding holds. After ha- 
ving talk'd ſo much of Jewels, I ſhall obſerve 
that the Per/cans have a particular Value for 


the colour'd Stones, and much more than 
they have in the Weſt ; which may 


proceed perhaps, from hence, that the thick- 


neſs of our Air hinders them from having 
that Luſtre, which they have in hot and 
dry Countries, as in Perſia. 


The Trappings of the people of Condi- 


tion, are either of Silver, Gold, or precious 


Stones : : ſome of them faſten upon the 


Leather of their Trappings, inſtead of ae 


ſmiths Work, Gold Ducats all along, t 


avoid paving the Faſhion. Their Saddle 
are enrich'd with Maſhf Gold before and 
: behind : : The Pad of the Saddle, which 


is not faſten'd to the Saddle, as it is with 


us, and borders five or ſix Inches upon the 
Horſes Buttocks, like a little Houſing, is Em- 
broider d; and ſome have them Embroider'd 
with Pearls. They put, belides all this, ei- 
ther for Show, or to preſerve the Beaſt from 


Cold, a rich Houſing, which bangs much 


Ro. lower down than ours. 


The great Profuſeneſs of the 8 is in 


their Seraglio's, which coſts them a vaſt deal 
of Money, as well from the Number of Wo- 


men which they entertain there, as from the 
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Profuſeneſs occaſioned by their Love. Rich 
Cloaths are continually renewing there, Per- 
fumes conſum d in abundance; and the Wo- 


men being thus rais'd and entertain'd after 


the ſofteſt and moſt voluptuous manner, con- 
trive all they can to procure thoſe chings 
which they delight in without confi idering 
the Expence. 

When a Man of Quality makes A Viſit, he 
cauſes one or two led Horſes to go before, | 
each led by a Servant on Horſe-back ; two, 


three, or four Footmen, more or Teſs, 


according to his Condition, run before his 
Horſe, and by his Side. There is moreover 
a Man behind him on Horſe-back, who car- 
ries his bottle of Tobacco, another who 
carries an embroidered Toilet, wherein there 


is generally a cloſe-body d Coat and a Cap: 


And another Man who goes as a Compa- 
nion: If he goes to walk abroad, he carries 
another Servant on Horſe-back, with a Tact an, 
which are two little ſquare Cheſts, where 
in are put what will ſerve to make a light 
Collation, with a Carpet over it: When he 
ſtops in any Place, whether in a Garden, or 
by the Water-fide, or any other Place, they : 
. a Carpet, upon waich he ſits and falls. 


to ſmoaking. If this Man of Quality goes a 


Hunting, a Falconer or two on Horſe-back 
likewiſe, with the Hawk upon the Fiſt, join 
themſelves to this Retinue; and in this man- 

ner the People of Quality in Perſia go. 


O4 CHAP: 


The immoderate uſe of pins, and ſeveral 
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Concerning the Food of the PERSIANS, 


Efore I treat of the manner in which 
the Perſians feed, I fancy my Reader 
would Land know what the Eating and 
Drinking of all the 2ſati:ks in general is. 
I ſhall Firft obferve, That the Afaticks 


are nothing near ſo great Eaters as the Eu- 


FOpeans. We are Wolves and Voracious 
Beaſts, when compard with them: I don't 
attribute the Cauſe intirely to their Sobriety, 


in taking that to be the Virtue that ſubdues 
the Oluttony, there are much ſtronger Rea- 
ſons to be given; for, Firſt of all, they live 


in much hotter Climates than we do. Se- 
condly, That their Climes have not the Nu- 
inden that is to ſay, neither the Variety 
nor plenty of ours. In the Third Place, 
That they do not uſe bodily Exerciſe as much 
as we do, ſuch as Walking, Dancing, Ten- 
nis, G. they are as Sedentary as Recluſes 


- compariſon of us. A Fourth Reaſon is, 
The continual uſe of Tobacco, which yet 
damps the Stomach a great deal more, as 
every one knows, and they never have the 


Pipe from their Mouth. Fifthly, That Wine 


and ſtrong Liquors likewiſe, that provoke 


the Appetite, are forbid them. A Sixth is, 


ſorts 


5 
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ſorts of cold and ſoporiferous Drinks. Theſe 
and other ſuch-like Reaſons, are the Cauſes of 


this Temperance of the Eaſtern People. We 


often attribute this Cuſtom to the Virtue of 


People, which, in Effect, proceeds from no 


other Cauſe but the Temper of the Clime. 
The Turks, the Perſians, and generally 


ſpeaking, all the People of Aſa, who are 
 Mabometans, to the fartheſt part of the In- 


dies, eat of all ſorts of Beaſts which their 


Religion has not declard Impure, without 
any difference between one Country and 
another, than this, that the Climates breed 
more or leſs according to their Tem- 


per: The Turks, for Example, who dwell 
in a Country that is not ſo warm and more 
proper for Paſture, eat more Fleſh, and are 


likewiſe accuſtomed to their Chiorbas, which 
are Soops of Grain and Roots, as we do 


with us: The Perſians on the contrary, who 
inhabit a hotter Climate, and leſs Plentiful, 
I ſpeak in General, uſe Fruit, Milk meats, 
and Sweet-meats mightily. 

That which I ſay with Relation to theſe 
Af. aticks eating of all ſorts of Lawful Beaſts, 
muſt be underſtood of thoſe which they can 
and do eat ſometimes ; for it is certain they 
are not admirers of. F ih nor Wild- Fowl, nor 
Beef, nor Veal; I always ſpeak in General, 


Their uſual Food i is Mutton, Lamb, Kid, and 
Hens; theſe are what they chiefly Value, 
and particular] y the Perſians, who common- 


ly 
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Iy eat of 'em both Rich and Poor, and are 


what they like, and dreſs the beſt. 


The Turbs make three Meals a Day, and 


all upon things that are Dreſsd and Hot. 
The Perſſant make but two; for a Diſh or 
two of Coffee, with a bit of Bread, very 
early in the Morning, is not look'd upon to 


be a Meal. The Reaſon for this difference, 
proceeds from nothing but the Climate, as 
I have ſaid. The Cold in Twrky locking up, 


as it were, the Natural Heat . 85 creates 


a better Stomach, and makes one eat more 
there; from whence it comes that the Turks 


cat more nouriſhing Meat, and in greater 


abundance: Beſides that upon the ſame ac- 
count of the Climate, the Turs uſe more 
Action, and employ themſelves in more ſorts 
of Exerciſes, whether on Foot or Horſe- 
back. It is not the ſame thing with the 
Perſrans, the Heat and Drought of their Air 


benumbing their Bodies, and conſequently 
is leſs nouriſhing to them. 


1 have faid that the Perſians make but 


two Meals: The Firſt is of Fruits, Milhs, 


and Sweet. meats They have Melons all the 


Fear round, and Grapes eight Months of 
the Year: They are never without Cheeſe, _ 
Curds, Cream, and Sweet meats, this is ge- 


nerally their Meſs at Dinner, which is 


between the Hours of Ten and Twelve, 
except upon their Feaſt-Days, upon which 
they dreſs Meat. They Sup upon Soops 


made 


Eggs, Roots, and Pilo, which is equally 


their moſt delicious Food, and Daily- 


Bread, 
As to their Manner of Cookin and get- 


ting ready, they cannot be enough com- 
mended for it, it being very plain. Regouſts, 


Cocks-combs, Sweet-breads, &c. Sallets 
PickFd , and Salt-Meats, are Strangers to 


their Tables. They uſe nothing to whet 
their Appetites, but ſome Slices of Lemon, 
and a few ſtrong Herbs, of which they put a 
little before every one, with a Kadiſh or two; 
they are very moderate likewiſe in dreſſing 
of their Meats ; they uſe no beaten Pepper, 
little Salt, little or no Garlick, in a Word, 


little or nothing of what we are ſo greedy 


of among us, and which we are ſo Prodi- 
gal of to provoke the Appetite. You ſhall 


never ſee em Pound their Pepper, nor 


other Spices z they ſay, that in Powder they 
are not wholſome ; and they put them 


whole into their Meats, that they may have 


the Taſte only, and not the Subſtance, 
which they look upon to be hard of Diſ- 


- geſtion. 


To ſpeak now of the Service at Table 3 
they are ſerv'd all at once, and it is the 
Rae thing with Reſpect even to the King's 


own Table, Whatever Entertainments 


they have, and of whatſoever Country 
their 
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made of Fruit and Herbs, | Roaſt- meat, up- 
on Meat bak d in an Oven or Stove, upon 
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as well as in their Belief, and Worſhip; for 
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their Gueſts are, the Meal does not laſt 
above half an Hour. I have admired at 
the Evenneſs of their Taſtes 1n cating: You 
will never hear any one complain of the 
Meats being too high, or too little Seaſon'd; 
of it's ſowernefs, or ſweetneſs of the Spice; 


of its being over or under done; they 


bring neither Pepper, Salt, Oil, nor 'Vine- 
gar to Table ; every one has a plain Taſte, 


and loves the ſame Things; thus they live. 
T leave it to grave and wile Peoples Opi- 
nions, whether that plain and Temperate 


Food ought to yield or be preferr'd to that 


of Europe, where there is ſo great Variety 
and Profuſeneſs. 


"The Eaftern Chriſtians, diſpers d among 


the Turks and Perſians, don't live altogether 
as they do, they being for the moſt Part 
lovers of wild Foul, Fiſh, Ragouſts, and 
black Meats, whether it proceeds from the 
Wine and ſtrong Waters which they drink 


often to Exceſs, whether from the ſevere 


and frequent Faſts, which they keep out of 


Cuſtom, makes 'em_greedy and Gluttons ; 
or whether they get their daintineſs in Eu- 
rope, where they make long ſtays, by the 

Uſe of our Ragonlts,. and other Table 


-Diſhes. 


In the Indies, as up to China and Thahan, 


whether in the lands, or the Terra-firma, 


the Religions divides People i in their Food, 


all 


r 
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all the Gentiles, generally Speaking, eat 
nothing that has had life, or could have 
had life, that has Seed or Leaven; I ſay, 
generally ſpeaking; for there are ſome 
Tribes or Sects, the Portugueſe call them 
Caſtes, who are allow'd to eat any fort of 
Fleſh. As for the Indian Mabometans, they 
eat Meat, but much leſs than elſewhere, 
upon Account of the Climate, as I have 
ſaid. Kid and Hens are their ordinary Food, 
becauſe they have leſs Blood, and digeſt 
better. Roots, Grain, Grapes and Herbs, 
are what they commonly eat. They cor- 
rect the Crudities with Butter, which they 
mix with every thing, and from which they 
draw their beſt Subſtance, a8 well as the 
Gentiles. = TT 
India, conſider it throughout , is cer- 
tainly one of the moſt Fruitful Countries in 
the World, abounding as much in large 
Cattel, Corn and Butter, as it is Barren, 
with Reſpect to Wild: Foul, Fiſh, and 
Fruit. „ 
Rice is the moſt common and beſt 
Eſteem' d Food of all 4%, and is to be met 
with every where throughout the EA As 
it is light and cooling, they preter it to 
Bread, and it even ſerves for Bread, in the 
molt Southern Countries, where a good many 
People uſe it as their only Food, Rice is 
likewiſe very good in Illneſſes. Mathiole, 
2nd other learned Ereßean Naturaliſts, have 
| ACKNOW= 


and bard, that grows in the Indies, and 
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acknowledg d all that I have ſaid of this 


excellent Gan. They dreſs it a great many 


Ways, which I ſhall reduce to three. The 
Firſt, is to boil the Rice in Water, without 


any other Seaſoning, and then they diſſolve 
it in boiling to make Broth for ſick People, 
or they bake it dry, in uſing it for Bread. 
The Second way, is to make Soops with ir, 
with Roots, Milk, or Meat. The Third, | 
is to make Pilo, or Kichery, thoſe exqui- 
ſite Foods, ſo cry'd up by the Eaſtern People. 
I ſhall ſpeak by and by, concerning the 
Manner of their dreſſing, this Pilo, and 

_ theſe rich Soops : I ſhall only ſpeak here of 


the firſt way of dreſſing, and how it is 


done in the ſeveral Parts r the Indies, 


where 1 it is moſt us'd. 


But you muſt obſerve before hand. that tbe 
Rice of Aſia is tenderer and more eaſie to 


boil, in Proportion as the Country where 
it grows is more or leſs Southerly. In the 
Indies, one Boil is ſufficient for the Rice, 
and even there where it is the hardeſt ; they 

| waſh it well, in rubbing it with their 
Hands, they ſhake it, and put it into the 
Pot, where! it is preſently done; and even in 

a great many Places in the Indies, they have 
no Occaſion of Water to dreſs it; 1 do 
nothing but put a wet Cloath upon the Pot, 
under the Cover. I have ſeen it dreſt in a 


Bamboo, this is a thick ſweet Cane, hollow 


-of- 


of which there are ſome as thick as ones 
Leg ; they have alittle thin Skin, or Rind 


in the inſide, which is more ſolid and hard 


than the Wood. When the Fire has Penetra- 
ted to that, they take the Bamboo half burnt 


from off the Fire, and they take out the 


Rice well done. I relate theſe little parti- 
culars, becauſe our Italian Rice is ſo hard, 


and that one has ſo much trouble in boil- 
ing it. When I came to enquire into the 


Reaſon of this difference in the dreſſing of 


the Rice, which being the ſame, could not 
however be dreſt equally aſſoon every 


where : I found out, that the Water was 


the main Article in drefling ; the one pene- 


trating and diſſolving ſooner than the other; 


as well as that the one ſoftens this Grain in 
the boiling z whereas the other Waters 
ſenſibly harden it: I don't well comprehend _ 


the Reaſon, but for all that don't, diſſallow 
the Thing, being convincd by Experience 


of the Difference there 1s, in the Staining 


of the Callicoes, and China- Ware, in thoſe 


Countries, which are more or leſs Beautiful, 
according to the Water which they uſe: 


1 (hall thereupon ſay by way of Digreſſion, 
that the beſt Stain'd Callicoes are made on 


the Side of Coromandel ; but there is a pal- 


pable Difference; to thoſe who are Skill'd 
in 'em between that which is made 1n one 
Village, and that of another, eſpecially in 


the Livelineſs, a Thing which is always 


attri- 
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attributed to the Water, that their Calli. 
| coes are dipp'd in, which according as it is 
= more or leſs Muddy, Brackiſh, or has a 
| | ſmoaky black Steam, dulls or preſerves the 
I Brightneſs of the Colours, in ſpread- 
I ing it upon the Bed, where it keeps the Co- 
| lours as the Painter had laid them. They 
i tell the ſame thing with Reſpect to China, 
who fay for the very ſame Reaſon, that 
the beautiful Varniſh of that precious 
| ern, proceeds from the different Qualities 
ZS the Water; for which Reaſon, they N 
maale it but in few Places of China and Japan; | 
upon which, they have affirm'd to me a 
= Thing remarkable enough : It is, that they 
don't make their China where they prepare 
their Earth, but upon thoſe Places where 
there is Water proper to preſerve the bright- 
_ neſs of the Paint, or Stain: So that they pre- 
pare the Earth in one part of the Kingdom, 
and make the China in another, at à great 
Diſtance. They ſay, that there is but one 
Place in all Japan, where they are allow'd 
to bake China: And to the end that the 
Manufacture may not be made worſe than 
it ſhould be, they are not allow'd to light 
| the Ovens when they bake it, nor to open 
them but before a Magiſtrate. 

To return to the Rice boil'd in Water, . 
they make uſe of Plates for that which they 
prepare dry in their ſmall Bread like the 

Peal of a 8 Cook: The meaner ſort of 
1 People 
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People uſe the hollow Diſh-s, where 
every one takes a handful: They look 


upon it to be thoroughly ready, when it is 


ſo well boil'd that it melts in the Month, and 
yet ſo dry that it will fall Corn by Corn 
and not bruiſe, and that one does not foil 
one's Fingers in taking hold of it. It is us'd 


for Bread in the moſt Southern parts of the 


Indies, as I have ſaid; and among all the 


Europeans Indianiz d, as at Fort St. George, 
Batavia, and particularly at Goa. I have 


found, by Experience, from the long Stay 


I made in the Eaſt, that according as one is 
habituated to the Air of the Country, one 


accuſtoms one's ſelf alſo to the uſe of Rzce, 
and grows out of conceit wich Bread. Rice 


indeed is a moſt delicious and wholſome 


Food; it is light, cooling of a ſweet Taſte, 


and Digeſts very ſoon, and without trouble: 
It creates little Blood, and little Excrement, 
and does not cauſe Vapours : All that is 
mighty good in thick and hot Climates, as 
the Indies, but elſwhere, and in ours, it 
would not anſwer the End. the Air of Europe 
requiring ſolid, poinant, and juicy Food, a 


thingwhich [muſt repeat over again; becauſe 


in my Opinion, from a right Obſervation of 
the different Climates, one may form a better 


Judgment of the Food, Cloaths, and Lodg- 
Ing of the ſeveral People of the World, as 
alſo of their Cuſtoms, Sciences, and their 
Induſtry ; and, if one have a mind to it, N 
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the Falſe Religions which they follow. 
That which J eſteem moſt in the Rice, is 

the Quality it has of tempering and purity- 
ing the Blood In Agues and ſeveral other 
_ 'Diftempers, they pound it, and cauſe it to 
be boil'd in a great deal 'of Water, with 
which they make a Broth more or Jeſs li- 
quid, as they have a mind to it. When 
they are upon the Recovery, they put ſome 
Sugar, Milk of Almonds, and a little Cin- 
namon in that Broth, which makes it very 
delicious and nouriſhing, There is nothing 
eaſier, ſooner made, and more reaſonable. 
4 generally Supp'd upon a Porringer of that 

Broth, and I found it . agreed with 
me very well. 

There is a ſort of Rice in the 2 which 
the Portugueſe value very much, and which 
they call the Sweet Rice: The Grain of this 
Rice, have, for the moſt part, one or two 
little red Streaks upon the Skin, and they 
give a ſtronger and more agreeable Smell 
than the Common Rice; but it is in-thoſe 
Streaks only that the Perfume lies. | brought 

ſome of it into Europe, as well beaten 
as unbeaten; but both the one and the 
bother had equally loſt its fine ſmell. The Per- 
| fans call this Rice, Rice of a good Smell, or 
Fine Rice. The grain of the Indian Rice is 
almoſt half as ſmall again as that of Per/zz 
and Tory, and they do not look upon it to 


be near ſo cooling. As for the Price, it dos 
5 
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not coſt above a Half. penny per Pound at 


Bengall, and on the Coaſt of Malabar which 
are the Countries that abound in it moſt. 
At Surat, which is the other End of the I- 
diet, the beſt Rice is ſold at a penny per 


pound, and the common ſort at eight Deni- 


ers, Or two thirds of a Penny. 


I muſt add beſides, that the goodneſs of 


the Rice does not diſcover ieſelf in the Sight 
nor Smell of it; the Proof lies in the Dreſ- 
fing of it, and conſiſts in theſe three Things, 
That it boils quick; that the Grain remains 
Intire ; and that it ſwells. The New Kice 
is not fo much valu'd as the Old, becauſe it 
does not ſmell at all, but it muſt not be kept 
too long; for by that time it is four Years EE 
old, it has loſt its Flavour. 
Wheat Bread is usd throughout melt all 
Aſia. I have croſs d Turky three times by 
different ways, and in every Place where [ 


have been, they have eat Bread; for I don't 


reckon the Coaſts on the Black Sea, from 
the Lake Meotis, till you come to Georeia 
in Turky, where the People live upon a fort 
of Mill, and where Bread corn and Rice, 
are very ſcarce; ſeeing that the Turks have 


not taken Poffeinon of thoſe Countries, con- 


tenting themſelves with drawing Contribu- 


tions from them, and to Ravage 'em from 
time to time, to keep them the more under 
ſubjection. There are ſeveral Places in 


Perfo Fa where they cat very lictle Bread ; 
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whether it is from the great plenty of Rice 
as there is all along the Caſpian Sea, or 
from the the ſcarcity of Bread · corn, as up- 
on the Coaſts of the Ocean; yet there is 
Bread to be found every where. There 

is likewiſe Bread throughout the Indies, 

tho' they eat a great deal leſs than 
they do in Turły and Perſia, and the Corn 
either grows upon the Place, or is brought 
from the Neighbourhood, but infinitely Jeſs 
in Quantity than the Rzce, it being much 
more ſought after, and more healthy in hot 
Countries, and where the Air is' heavy. The 

Iſles upon the Eaſtern Ocean, and the main 
Land, near the Line, bear no Corn as ! 
know of. Madagaſcar. which ſtretches it 
ſelf on this ſide of the Tropick, has none 
neither: It comes in the Blade, but not in 
the Ear, the heat of the Sun, burning it 

up before it grows to Seed. Theſe Coun- 

tries, as well as all thoſe that have a Scar- 
city, are furniſh'd by. Traffick : They lade at 
Surat for Java and Sumatra, and in ſeveral 
other Places. The Hollanders provide them- 
ſelves there for Batavia. There is likewiſe 

very little Corn in Africa, unleſs where there 
are European Colonies ſettl d; and generally 
ſpeaking, there is but little between the two 
Tropicks. The great Countries live upon 
nothing but Millet, others upon Rice, others 
upon Dates, others upon Caſſave only; as 
in America, through the Induſtry of the 


Hol- 
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Hollander, there grows very good Corn at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Natives Till 


nothing, out of perfect Lazinels and aver- 
ſion to Work. Theſe People, whom they 
call Hotentots, are the naſtyeſt, flothfulleſt, 
and moſt brutiſh Barbarians that I ever ſaw 
in all my Travels. As for the reſt, the 


Mahometans,and the Gentiles generally, make 
their Bread without Leaven, which their 


Religion forbids. 


As to their way of making Bread, I ſhall | 
ſpeak firſt of all concerning that of the Gen- 
tiles, which is very plain; for they not on- 
ly bake their Bread every Day, but they 


bake it that very Moment they deſign to eat 


it. After having waſh'd their Bodies all 
over, according to the Precepts of their 


Religion, they take the Flower in a Baſon 


of Wood or Metal, they knead it and cover 


it ; they then make a little Fire between 


three Stones, upon which they put a Plate 
of Iron as thin as a Five-penny Piece round, 


and a Foot Diameter, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the quantity of Bread that is to be 


laid upon it: It is not above ſixteen or eihhj- 
teen Inches from the Ground: When it is 
hot, which it is very ſoon, they take the 
Dough again, make a little Cask very little 
| thicker than the Plate of Iron, and of the 


ſame ſize, and lay it upon it : It bakes while 


they are getting another ready ; and after it 


is bak d they take jt out, and lean it againſt 
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the Stones, the uppermoſt part towards A 
Fire, that i it may bake a little more. A Man 
in leſs than an Hour's time, kneeds and bakes 
as much Bread as will ſerve a dozen People; 
for while he is getting one Cask ready, he 
keeps another upon the Plate, and another 
againſt the Fire, and ſo in order. which makes 
very quick Work, and without a great many 
Implements, as you ſee. This is the com- 
mon Indian Bread, upon which they always 
throw ſome ſtrong Grain, or they rub it 
with their Hing which is Aſſafeticlu, a thing 
they love ate. The Rich among 'em 
ſeldom ear any thing but their butter'd and 
| ſogar'd Sake: 
I never ſaw Myc or Antbergreaſs maids 
iſe of in the common Food, in any Coun- 
try of A where I have been: Tlie Turks 
put it in their fine Sherbets, and particularly 
in that which they call Sultani, as much as 
to ſay Royal. The Perſians: neither put it 
in their Meat nor Drink, but they uſe abun- 
. dance of it in ſeveral forts of their Sweet- 
meats and Confections which are made, the 
one only to fortify or ſtrengthen, the other 
to ftir up Love, and which the People of 
Condition ſeldom fail eating of both before 
and after Meals, eſpecially when they viſit 
and enjoy one another: Hereupon I have 
obſerv d how much they have conſum'd of 
it in their perfum d Paſts, of which the 
Women carry * flat Boxes at their = 
mac 
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rhaek; hung at the Neck tc to Chains of Gold 


or Jewels, according to their Quality, which 
hold, one with another, near three Ounces of 
Paſte, for it is very heavy. The Perſian Wo- 


men are, for the moſt part. very Prodigal in 
Perfumes : They ſtill uſe leſs Amber and Must 
in their Nouriſhments, by reaſon of the 


great Heat ; but Men and Women are pro- 
fuſe in it, as in other Places, and even 
more, their Bodies being weaker than in 


cold Countries, and requiring a greater ſup- 
port for the Pleaſures of Love. I remem- 
ber, that being at the Solemnity of the Mar- 


riage of the three Royal Princeſſes of Col- 


conda, in the Year 1679, that the King 
their Father, who had no other Children 


but them. marry'd upon the ſame Day; he 


gave Perfumes to all that were invited; at 


their coming, they threw it upon thoſe who 
had white Cloth on ; but they gave it into 


the Hands of thoſe who were Cloth d in 
Colours, otherwiſe they would have ſpoil'd 
their Cloaths by throwing it upon them; 
which was done in this manner: They threw 
a Bottle of Roſe-water upon the Body which 
held about half a Pint, and another larger 
Bottle of Water colour d with 8 ffron, 


ſo that the Veſt was ſtain'd withit: Then 


they rabb'd the Arms and Body over with 
a liquid Perfume of Labdamum and Amber- 
greaſe, and they put upon his neck, a large 
w__ of if Ton They have Perfum' d 
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me in the ſame manner ( Saffron excepteed 1) 
in many great Houſes of that Country, and 
elſewere. This manner of careſſing and do- 
ing of Honour, is univerſal among the Wo- 
men, who have wherewithal to provide this 
Profuſeneſs. In Perſia and the Indies, they 
keep their Sherbets clear and in Syrup, by 
Reaſon of the heat of the Air, which 8 
dry them too much, and make em as hard 
as a Stone: But in 7 urky they keep them in 
Powder like Sugar: That of Alexandria, 
which is the moſt eſteem'd throughout this ; 
large Empire, and which they tranſport 
from thence every where, is almoſt all 
in Powder. They keep it in Pots and 
Boxes; and when they would uſe it, they 
put a "Spoonful of it into a large glaſs 
of Water. It mixes of itſelf with the Wa- 
ter, without being forcd to ſtir it, as we 
do our Syrops, and makes a moſt admirable 
Liquor. They make up the Sherbet through. 
out the Eaſt, like a Sugar-loaf ; I have ſeen 
Loaves as light in Perſia that they have 
weighd but twelve Ounces. which have 
been as thick as Sugar-loaves of eight Pounds. 
The Siſter of the late King Abas the Second, 
and Aunt of Soliman the Thirteenth, fince 
' Reigning, a moſt Bountiful Princeſs, with 
whom I tranſadted abundance of Affaits for 
four Years together. as I have related elſe- 
where, ſent me from time to time, Regales 
of Sweet meats, where there was always of 
thele Sh erbets in the Loaf, boned were ex- 
1 | quilitely 
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quiſi itely and wonderfully good, as well as 


Sweet - meats. I ſhall obſerve by the bye, 
that in Perſia, Turky, and the Indies, the 
Better ſort of pace make their Sagar at 
Home as well as the Sherbet and Sweet-meats. 


The Sherbets are generally made of Violets, 


Vinegar, and the Juice of Pomegra- 
rates, and particularly of Citron- Juice. 


The Word Sherbet in the Eaſt is taken for a 


mixt Potion or Drink. 


The Eaſtern People have another Sherbet 
which i is more common: This is to mix in 
the Water with a little Sugar, or a little Salt, 
the juice of Citron, or the Pomegranate, or 
the juice of Garlick or Onion. They call 


that ſort of Sherbet Truabi, as much as to 


ſay, ſomewhat Sower. They ſerve em, at all 
Meals, in large China Ware, with Wooden 5 
Spoons hollow'd, with a long Handle to 
them. Theſe Liquors. ſerve to whet the 


Stomach, as well as to quench the Thirſt : 


They take it by Spoontuls all the time of 


their Meal; during which time, it is not 
_ cuſtomary 0 Drink. 


They have often ask'd 1 me, whether the 


abſtaining from Fleſh, or not abſtaining, 
makes any difference in point of long Life 
among thoſe who live under the ſame Clime? 
To which 1 anſwer'd in a Word, No. The 


Banjans, who never eat Fleſh, live no lon- 


ger than the other Indians; and I remark'd 


moreover, that generally ſpeaking, they 


5 don t ſpi ſpin the Thread of Life ſo long in the 


Eaſt, 


— 
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Eaſt; and eſpecially in the Indies, 28 as they 
; do in Europe; which 1 attribute to their 
making uſe of Women too ſoon, and too 
much, and uſing Provocatives, notwithſtand- 
ing the Heat of the Climate, which is ex- 
treme, as Sweet. meats, &c. which waſte 
them, as well as give them, Animal Spirits; 
But it is certain, that in return for that, 
thoſe that abſtain from Fleſh, are leſs liable 
to Diſtempers than the others: The great 
Debauches in Meat ard Drink are grievous 
to the Indians for the little while they laſt ; 
and this is:the Reaſon that the Fygliſh live 
there ſo little a while, the deln eating 
of Beef, and the extravagant uſe of Brandy, 
Sugar, and Dates, pulls em down in a lit- 
tle time. The variety of Meats likewiſe 
carries off abtindance of Europeans, or makes 
them droop away much. The different 
Quality of the Juices of ſo many ſorts of 
Food, making as it were a War in the Sto- 
mach. which that part weaken d by the diſ- 
fipation of the Spirits, is not able to bear. 
The Illneſs that carries them off moſt an 
end in the Indies, proves to be what I ſay 
for it is commonly a. Diarrhea, or 2 looſe: 
_ neſs of the Belly, which degenerates imme- 
dliately into a Bloody-Flux; an illneſs ſo 
fatal that very few People get over it. But 
it muſt be remark d beſides, that if the Ea- 
ſtern People enjoy a more conſtant State of 
Health than we do, by abſtaining from Fleſh, 
it hinders them on the other Hand, from be- 8 
ing ſo Strong and Vigorous. 1 3 
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I come now again to my Subject, which 


relates to the Food of the Perſians : They 
are not great Eaters, and ſome think ir pro- 
ceeds from their Country s not being fruit- 
ful, nor abounding in Food ; but I am not 


of that Opinion: 1 believe on the contrary, 


that the want of Plenty in their Country, 
1s becauſe they have not the People as we 
have. If their Frugality proceeded from 


the Scarcity of their Country, rather than 
from their Nature, there would be none but 


the meaner ſort of People who would eat 
but little, whereas, generally ſpeaking, tis 
every one ; and they would more or leſs, 
in each Province, according to the fruit- 


fulneſs of the Country; whereas the ſame 


Temperance governs the whole Kingdom. 
They make two Meals a Day, as I have al- 


ready obſerv'd, one of Fruit, Milk-meats, 


and Sweet-meats, between ten and twelve 
of the Clock in the Morning, which they 
call Hazeri, as who ſhould ſay, That which 
is ready; becauſe as it is ready in a Moment's 
time, one may ſay, it is always ready; and 


one of Meat about Seven a Clock at Night. 
This is their Supper and Grand Meal. In 
the Morning when they get up, they have 
their Coffee; and ſome of em eat a little 
Cruſt of Bread with it. As their Days are 


not ſo unequal as ours, they keep up to the 
Rule of Life with more eaſe, They go to 
Bed between Nine and Ten of the Clock at 


” 
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Night, all the Year round, and get up wy 
break of Day. They dreſs Meat twice 
a- Day for the King, becauſe that one Part 
of the great Seralio makes it Grand Meal in 
the Morning; but no Body eats Meat but 
once a Day, whether Noon or Night. The 
Perſiaus provide nothing before Hand, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, but they buy every Day 
what they have occaſion for that Day. This 
is the Reaſon that they pay a great deal 
dearer; but they find their Accompt in it, 
as they ſay in the End, becauſe of the 
Waſte which the Servants make of what is 
left in their keeping. They never 
likewiſe 'dreſs Meat a Day before Hand, 
nor keep any thing from one Day to ano- 
ther. They kill the Mutton and Lamb in a 
Morning, which they eat at Night; and they 
don't kill the Poultry till they have a Mind 
to put it into the Pot; the Fleſh is not a 
bit tough as in cold Countries ; ; and the 
| Perſians look upon that which is freſheſt 
kill'd to be the Beſt ; they only dreſs as much 
as will ſerve one Meal, and if any is left, 
they give it to the Poor ; there is not ſo 
much asa Cruſt of Bread, nor a Bit of Meat 
raw, or dreſt 1 in the Houſe, when they 80 
to N | 
The Meats which they commonly uſe, 
are Lamb, and Kid, Capons, Hens, Pullets, 
and Eggs, This is their uſual and regular 
Diet. bey add to on by way of Re- 
— lio, 
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galio, Pigeons, Fiſh, and Veniſon. There 


are however few but ; the King and ſome 


great Lords, who eat of em, becauſe they 


don't care for em. The poor People in 
the cold Provinces, eat Beef and Veal, 
during Winter; but they kill ſo little, ex- 
, cept among the Chriſtians, and Gubres, that 


it would not be worth mentioning. Swines⸗ 
Fleſh is forbid them, the Hare, and all the 


other Animals that are forbid by the Jewiſh 
Keligion. The Perſians can't ſo much as hear 
à Hare nam'd, becauſe it is ſubject to Fluxes, 
like the Women. They value Matton above 


all Butchers Meat, ſaying, it 1 


Habit, and that conſequently one can con- 


tract no ill Habit in eating of em; for their 


Phyſicians are unanimouſly of Opinion, that 
the Man becomes the ſame with the Animals, 
upon which he feeds. They commend 


themſelves mightily for their way of living, 
ſaying, that one has nothing to do but to look. 


upon their Complexion, to judge how much it 
exceeds that of the Chriſtians, who eat Beef 
and Swines Fleſh, and who drink Wine. In 
effect, the Complexion of the Perſians is 
even; they have a fine beautiful and ſmooth 
Skin; whereas the Complexion of the Ar- 


menians, their Subjects, eſpecially the Wo- 


men, is rugged and full of Pimples, and 


their Bodies large, and exceſſive heavy. 
One might likewiſe attribute the Difference 


of the good Plight, between the a 
5 1 885 1 
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and the Armenians, to the unequality of the 
Armenian Diet, who Faſt for thirty or 
forty Days together, during which Time, 
they eat nothing but Herbs and Oil; and 
then for ſo long time, eat exceſſively of 
Eggs and Fleſh; whereas the Perfans have 
but one Faſt of thirty Days, during which 
-time, ſtill they never change their Meats, 
but only eat leſs; and that during the reſt. 
of the Year, they live every Day after an 
even Manner. They have in Perſia, from 
February to May, the Kid, which in my 

Opinion is the moſt delicious Meat that can 
be eaten; and from March to July, the Lamb, 
- which has likewiſe a moſt excellent Taſte, 
The Perſſan Bread is generally thin, and 
like their broad thin Casks. There are ſe- 
veral ſorts of it. The ordinary Bread is 
bak d in round Ovens, made in the Ground, 
like a Hole about four or five Foot deep, 
and two Foot Diameter. They put the 
Bread againſt the Oven. and as the Bread is 
not ſo thick as one's Finger, eſpecially in 
the Middle, it is bak d in Jeſs than a quarter 

of an Hour. They have again another 
ſort of Bread, which they call Lavach, 
which they make round, as large as a hol- 
low Plate, and as thin as Parchment, which 
they bake upon a round Copper Plate; and 
another ſort which they call Senguck, that is 
to ſay Flint bread, becauſe it is bak'd in 
Ovens made as ours are, the Bottoms — 
N O. 
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are. icoverid with large F lint Stones, as 


big as a Wall- Nut and two Fingers high. 


This Bread is not thicker than the ordinary 
Bread ; it is made long-ways, and weighs 
about a Pound and a half. The Bakers bale 
it upon Flint-ſtones, to ſave Wood ; theſe 
Stones taking and keeping Fire the beſt, and 
heating the Dough ſooner 3 but that Bread 


is more bak d in ſome Places than others. The 


Bread is generally white, and; good in Per- 
/a, and all made without Leaven.. In Sub- 


ſtantial Houſes, they bake Bread twice 
a- Day: It is the Buſineſs of the Slaves to 
_ grind the Corn, and kneed the Dough, and 


put it to the Fire. One may ſee in Herodo- 


tut, that this was the: Cuſtom in the firſt 
Age of the World. They ſtrew generally 


upon all the Bread, excepting that which is 
in Leaf, ſome ſleepy Grain, as the Seed of 
Poppies. Seed of Seſame, or Turkiſh Corn, of 


that which they call the Seed of Miele, 
which the Botaniſts call Nard, or Pepper- 


wort; that .inclines them to Sleep, which 1s 
what they would have it do in the Eft, 


where they generally lie down after their 


Meal, as well in the Morning as at Night, 


Ancient Hiſtories inform us, that they al- 
ways us d after their Meals in the Eat, the 


white Poppy - ſeed, roaſted for the ſame End. 
Others ſtrew Anis-ſeed, or Fennel wed in 
the Room of it. 4 


* 
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The people of mean condition are ſerv'd 
in the Morning with one of theſe Loaves, 
in a Wooden Baſon, Painted and Varniſh d 
putting at one End of the Loaf a quarter of 
a pound of Cheeſe, and on the ſide of the 
Loaf, two China Cups, one with Sower 
Milk, curdl'd, the other with this ſower 
Milk, curdl'd and diluted with Water, which 
ſerves for Drink, and ſome Fruit, eſpecially 
the Melon: If he have Company with him, 
each has a Baſon ſet before him, furniſh'd 
after the ſame Manner. The Cheeſe in Per- 
fa is not made up in a ſolid Maſs or Lump; 
they keep it in Goats-Skins, as we keep our 
Butter in Potts, and they cut and ſerve it up 
as ſmall almoſt as Duſt ; they generally mix 
it with their ſower Milk, and eſpecially 
during the hot Seaſons, with Fennel, with 
the Seed of Turpentine, and ſometimes 
with their ſmall Graped that have the Taſte 
of the Thiſtle; they ſerve the Milk in 
Ice, as well as the Water, which they 
give them to drink after eating; and this is 
the Dinner of the common People. The 
People in a higher Station, are ſerv'd. be- 
ſides theſe light Meſſes, with Refi ne, or 
bak'd Meat, ich Paloude, which is a ſort 
of Starch, bak'd with Sugar, ſeveral ſorts 
of Fruits, Sweet-meats, little Biskets, and 
ſometimes petty pattees, or Harſh-meats ; 
but it is ſeldom practis d, excepting at Wed- 
dings, and Feſtivals, to give Meat in a 
Morn⸗ 
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Morning and when that is done, they ſerve 


up likewiſe Soops of ſeveral Sorts of Gouſts, 
with Meat in em cut ſmall : As to what re- 
mains no Body riſes from his Place to go 


and place himſelf at Table; they ſerve the 
Eating before every one in the ſame Place 
where he fits ; and this is practisd as well 


among the Great as little ones; they bring 
this Baſon before you in the Place where 
you are, without either Table, Cloth, or 
Napkin ; they uſe no Knapkin at Dinner 
time, but at Feaſts, becauſe they then make 


_ uſe of more Plates, and Porringers, or Cups, 


than can be kept upon a Baſon, and that 
ſome of theſe Meats may greaſe, 


They ſap upon Soops, with Haſh'd Meat, 


mineld with Peas, and other Roots; then 
with Pilo, which i is Rice bak'd with Meat; 


and becauſe the Rice ſerves inſtead of Bread, 
they ſeldom give any thing at Supper, but 
the Bread in Leaf, which ſerves as a Plate or 
a Cover, except at Feaſts, where they give 
three or four ſeveral ſorts of Bread, wth 

They ſerve every one with two or three 
ſorts of the Leaf-bread, and an handful of 
ſtrong Herbs upon it, to ſerve as a Sallet 5 
ſometimes they give a little Saltſellar, but 


this is done in very few Places. They feed 


themſelves with their Fingers: ; they pull the 


Meat to pieces too with their Fingers: they 


cover the Meat with Rice like a Pall + they 


pur a little Salt upon it with their Thumb, 


Ye.L | Q = and 


and they carry this large Morſel to their 
Mouth, which they ſwallow without chew- 
ing it, as we do . This is eaten quick, 
and is very nouriſhing, and ſo the Repaſt i Is 
ſoon over; and this ſo much the more, in 
that they "rarely Talk in Eating. They 
ſerve with the Meat Cups of Sherbets, with 
a wooden Spoon each a Foot long, as 1 
have ſaid, that they may carry it the more 
_ eaſily to their Mouth. This is their Drink 
at Supper, they give em no other during 
the Repaſt. At the concluſion they bring 'em 
hot Water to waſh the Greaſe off their 
Hands, which every one wipes upon his 
5 Handkerchief, and then they give a Glaſs of 
Water to whoever asks for it. 

As Pilo is the grand Meſs with the per 
frans, 1 ſhall tell you how they Dreſs it. It 
18 properly Rice boil'd in Broth with meat, 
or in Butter, in ſuch ſort that the Seeds or 
Grains remain whole without cracking, and 
likewiſe without being hard or dry, but ſo 
well done, that in putting it into one's 
Mouth, or preſſing it between the Fingers, 
they make a Paſte of it. They make above 
twenty ſorts of this Pilo, with Mutton, 
Las Pullets, Oc. The Generality Seaſon 
and make it thus; they beil ſix or ſeven 
Pound of Mutton in pieces, of about a quar- 

ter of a Pound each, with a Hen or two; 
then they take all the Broth and Meat ont 
of the Pot; then they take ſome Butter and 

TL 33% 0 put 
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put at the bottom, which they fry very well; 
and they there put a a lay of Rice, about 
an Inch thick; they put Onion: ſliced, Al- 
monds peel d and cut in two, dry Peaſe fry 2 3 


in a Pan, cut likewiſe in two, ſome of he 
{mall Grapes, which they call Kinmiche, 


which has no stone; ſome whole Pepper, 


Cloves and Cinnamon, with ſome Garden- 
Creſſes tor the Sealoning; upon that they 


WY 


put the Meat, and then they fill up the pot 
with Rice, and throw in the Broth there, 


till it runs over: The Rice boils in a quar- 
ter of an Hour; and when it is boil'd and 
dry, and the Broth waſted away, they pour 


melted Butter ſcalding hot upon this Rice: 


Then they cover the Pot cloſe with a Cloth 
dipp'd in hot Water and put under the Lid 


of the Pot, to keep the Rice moiſt, and they 


let it ſoak thus; after which they Diſh it 
up. As the Butter is the chief Ingredient 
in the Pilo, they uſe the beſt for that pur- 


poſe, and take Ke of Care in getting 


of it. The Butter in Per is made with Cow's 
Milk, and the Milk of Sheep put together, 
Which they eſteem much more than any 
other. They don't uſe Freſh-Butter in that 


Country, nor do they eat any upon Bread : 
They keep it liquid in Vetl» 1s like Oil, and 


it is very nigh the ſame Colour: There i 18 
of that ſort which ſmells like a Violet, and 
another Perfume which is very agreeable, 
which makes People very deſirous to eat it. 


Q 2 2 They 
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| They ſoa ſon their other Pilos one with Fen- 
nel cut ſmall; others with the juice of Cher- 
ries, Mulberries or Pomegranates; others 
with Saffron and Sugar; others with Ta- 
marins. They dreſs Rice dry, which they 
cover with Mince-meat, or Amuletts, or Eggs 
. poach'd upon fry'd Onions, or upon Lettices 
 fry'd ; or upon freſh or ſalt Fiſh, and ſeve- 
ral other ways; in all which the Pilo is 
exquiſite eating. One of the moſt delicious 
ways which they dreſs it, is that of baking 
it under the Spit, the Fat of a Lamb or Kid, 
and Hens, falling by degrees upon the Rice, 
it imbibes it, and gives it a moſt agrecable 
Taſte. As for the Rice, as we dreſs it al- 
moſt reduc'd. to a Pap, the Aſiatichs dont 
love it at all: They look upon it to be in- 
fipid and ſick Food: They boil it ſo like- 
_ wiſe in pure Water with whole Pepper and a 
little Cinnamon, as I have already obſerv'd, 
and they give 'em of this to eat. The Peaſe 
which I have ſaid they put in the Pilo, are 
parch'd, and theſe Peaſe are a Ragoo, ef pe- 
cially when they are done with Salt : Their 
way of parching them is this; they take a 
Pan, as if it were to make Sweet · meats; 
they fill it half full with very fine Sand, and 
they put it over a little Fire; when the Sand 
is hot, they put the Peas 1 in it and ſtir it; 
and as the Sand is heavy, the Peas are al- 
Ways at the Top, and are parch'd without 
changing their former Colour: They * 
thnñe 
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the Almonds thus, as well as the Grain, 
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which they call the cold Seeds, and the P:ſ- 
tacho Nute, and afterwards they throw ſome 
Salt upon them in the Pan, giving them 


thus another Tincture or Impreſſion, which 
makes theſe Fruits very agreeable, and whet- 
ting to the Appetite. . 


The meaner ſort of People dreſs nothing 
at Home, eſpecially in a Country where 
Wood is ſcarce, as at Iſpaban, and ſeveral 
other Places, but as ſoon as they ſhut 
up Shop, they go to the Cooks and buy 
Pilo, or whatever they have a mind to for 


Supper: There are an infinite Number of 
Cooks throughout the whole City, each of 
which ſells a paticular Meat: Their Kitchin 


is in the nature of a Shop: You will ſee, in 


the fore-part, two or three Kettles of about 
thirty Inches Diameter, boiling upon Stoves; 


and behind the Shop, which is divided from 
it by a Curtain, one or two little Places, 


which you go up to by two or three Steps 
cover'd with Carpets, where they fit down 
to eat. The Fire of theſe Stoves is very 
rarely made of Wood or Charcoal, that be- 
ing too dear a Commodity in the greateſt 
part of Perſ/a : They make their Fire gene- 
rally with Heath and dry'd Leaves. The 
common People uſe a fort of Turf made of 


the Dung of a Beaſt and Earth put together, 


which the Peaſants who make them and 


uſe in abundance, bring to Town to fell. 
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When the Meat 3 15-dreſgd, they keep it hot, 
by putting two or three Wicks a4 the 
Pot, according to its bigneſs, as they do in 
a Lamp: They light theſe Wicks, and they 
feed them with the. fat of the Pot. This 
turns one's Stomach mightily at ſirtt, but 
Cuſtom makes it familiar to one: One may 
caſily jadge that theſe Cooks being at ſo 
little Expence, ſell very good Penny worths. 
That which I have admir'd very much in 
the way of Living of the Perſfans, beſides 
their Sobriety, is their Hoſpitality : When 
they Eat, tar from ſhutting the Door, they 
give to ery one about them, who 
happens to come at that time, and often- 


times to the Servants who "I 3 the Horſe 


at the Gate. Let who will come at their 
Dinner or Snpper-time, they are not in the 
leaſt put out of their way ; as they eat but 
little there is always enough The Perſans 
ſpeaking in praiſe oi Hoſpitality, ſay, that 
Abraham never cat without Gueſts 3 and that 
that happy Rencounter with the three An- 
gels, which is mention d in Scripture, hap- 
pen d to him one Day, when having no 
Company to Dine with him, he went out 
of his Pavillion, to ſee if he could meet no 
one of his Acquaintance, or whom he thought 
proper to invite, They likewiſe eat up all, 
as I have obſerv'd, without laying by any 
thing for another time ; and if any thing iS 
leſt, they give it to the Poor. 
The 


——— — 
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The Penfans who are pretty well to paſs, 
ſeldom eat the Entrails, Feet, or the Heads 


of Beaſts, it goes againſt their Stomachs. The 


pooreſt fort of People only eat them, buy- 
ing em in the Shops that dreſs nothing elſe. 


They call the Cooke that dreſs them, Guende 
paibon, as who ſhould ſay, Cooks for the rot- 
ten Pieces, But this Name might be ** 
more properly to thoſe Cooks who 


ſtinking Meat in their Ragoos, and which | 


they had already put in two or three Sauces, 


without being able to ſell it: Thoſe Cooks 


| haſh or mince it, and ſeaſon it with Herbs 
and ſower Juices. They call theſe Haſhes 


Ach Truch, that is to ſay, ſoweriſh Soops. 


They likewiſe make another ſort of Jelly- 
Broth, where the Fleſh is as it were diffolv'd 
in boiling, or in a liquid Paſte. The Arme- 
nians elpecially are great lovers of it, tho 


this Broth is ſometimes made of the Fleſn 
of a Horſe, Camel, or Aſs: They even ſay 
it cannot be made of any other Fleſh, by 


_ reaſon no other ſort of Fl: ſh is ſolid enough. 
Among their excellent Mefles, there is a 
ſort of Broth which they call Bourani, a 


Name which they ſay, had its Original from 


a Daughter of Almaimon, Calif of Babylon, 
who invented it. It is made with Fowl 


and peel'd Barley, made into broth with 
ſeveral ſorts of Herbs. 


To ſay ſomewhat of their Roaſt- meat; 


They drefs their large Meat either in an 


2.4 Oven 
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Oven, or a Stove: And I ſhall firſt of al 


' obſerve, That they have a way of roaſting 


their Sheep, Lambs, and Kids, whole in 
their own Gravy, which Is delicious Eat- 
ing. Their roaſting it at the Oven is done 
thus. I have ſaid, that their Ovens are 
Holes in the Ground: They hang up a 
Mutton or Lamb whole in he Oven, hung 
by the Neck to an Iron Spit, which is at 
the Mouth of the oven, putting an Earthen | 
Pan under it for it to drop i in: The Beaſt. 
T0 equally on all Sides without ſcorch- 
: Fhe Stoves at which they roaſt them 
are e like your Preſerving Stoves ; and every 
thing roaſted after this manner eats very 
well. The Arminians have a way of roaſt - 
Ing the Mutron and Lamb in their own Skin 
upon the Coals, as they do Cheſt- Nuts. 


When the Mutton is dreſsd, they put the 


Skin again upon it, and ſow it up well, and 
then they put it on the Coals and cover it: 
The Mutton is all Night a doing, and it is 
not over and above good when it is done. 
As for the Meat which they roaſt upon a 
Spit; it is dry and good for nothing : They 
likewiſe very ſeldom roaſt any great Pie- 
ces that way, their Fleſh-meat being not 
full enough of Gravy to be put upon a Spit. 
Their Roaſt meat is generally little bits of 
Matton or Lamb dipp'd in Vinegar, with 
Salt and an Onion, ſoitted as they do Larks: 
This is the beſt of their Regoos, and this is 
| What they — roaſt vpon a Spit, : 


— » — 
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I ſhall ſay nothing in this Place concern- 
ing the Feaſts of the Perſians, having de- 
ſcribd a great many throughout the whole 
courſe of this Work: I ſhall only ſay, that 
thoſe which the King makes are generaly 
at One a Clock in the Afternoon ; whereas 
thoſe which other People make are at Sup- 
per- time: However, thoſe who are invited 
don't fail of coming at Nine or Ten a Clock 
in the Morning, and they generally make 
an Apology at their entring the Houſe, for 
their coming ſo late, laying the fault upon 
ſome unforeſeen Accident, This is becauſe 
the Feaſts in the Eaſt laſt all the Day long; 
they paſs their time away in taking Tobac- 
co, in Diſcourſe, in Sleeping after Dinner, 
in praying to God together, in Reading and 
and hearing People Read, in repeating Ver- 
ſes, and hearing People Sing well, in the 
nature of a Chorus, the Actions of the Kings 
of Perſia, in Heroick Poems, like that of 
Homer. The Graver ſort of People keep to 
that, and give no other Diverſion ; but the 
Beaux and Gentlemen of the Sword, have 
Companies of Dancers, who Dance and Sing 
in the Nature of an Opera, where every 
thing tends to ſtir up Love; and where, to- 
wards the Concluſion, they act the Delights 
of Love with too great a Freedom. Theſe 
Dancers are Harlots, who will do any thing 

for Money : Each brings her Servant with 
her; and thoſe whom it is not convenient 
| SEE, to 
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to meddle with, upon account of their 
Monthly Iflaes, wear a pair of Drawers of 
black Taffaty: This is to prevent any one's 
thinking of 'em, and more eſpecially that 
they may not meddle with *em, as being in 
a State of Legal Pollution; at which time 
they eat apart, When Supper is ſerv'd up 

they put the large Meſſes before the” chile; 
Gueſt ; after which, the Maſter of the Houſe 


looks upon him and ſays in a low Tone, and 


making of Signs, Sir, that is at your d ſpoſal. 


He anſwers with the fame Signs, that he m 4 


fires the whole Company may partale of it. 


ſhall yet obſerve two things upon this Wig 


ject: The Frſt is, That the Son or Relation 
of the Maſter of the Houſe does the Office 
of Maſter, and ſerves every one at the Feaſt. 


The Second is, That the Children of the 


Houſe never fir at the Feaſt till they are 


Marry'd, which, generally comes to paſs be- 


fore they are twenty Years of Age. The 


Perſians call the Feaſts Mageles, as ; much as 
to ſay Aſſembly, _ 


They uſe abundance of Tee in Perſia, as l | 


have been obſerving; in Summer eſpecially 


every one drinks with Ice: But that which 
is moſt remarkable, is, That tho' at Iſpaban, 


and even at Tauris, which i is further North, 


the Cold is dry and penetrating more than 
it is in any part of France or England, yet 
the greateſt part of the People drink with 


Tee as well in the Winter as the Summer. Ice 


is 
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is ſold in the out · parts of the City in open 
places: Their way of making it is thus; 
they make a deep Hole, at the farther end 
of the Cellar towards the North, and before 
it, they dig deep Squares of ſixteen or 
twenty Inches, like ſo many little Baſons; 
they fill 'em with Water over Night, when i it | 
begins to freeze, and in the Morning, when 
all i is frozen, they break it to Bits, and put all 
theſe Pieces together in the Hole, where 
they break em again into little Bits, as well 
as they can; for the more the Ice is broken, 
the better it is ; then they fill the ſquare Holes 
with freſh Water, as they had done the Day 
before, and at Night, they go and Water 
with your Gourd Bottles, with Handles to 
them, theſe Pieces of Ice, which are broke 
in the Hole, to the End, that they may hold 
the better together. In leſs than eight Days 
Working after this Manner, they have Pieces 
of Ice five or fix Foot thick; and then they 
gather the People of that Quarter together, 
who with loud Shouts of Joy, and Fires 
lighted upon the Edges of the Hole, and 
with the Sound of Inſtruments to Animate 
them, go dow into it, and lay theſe Lumps 
| of Ice one upon the other, which they call 
15 Codrouc, as much as to ſay, Baſis or Foun- | 
N dation and throw Water between, to 
f make them hold together the better. 
1 lt falls out fo, that in ſix Weeks time, an 
. Ice- houſe of a Fathom cr more deep, and 
as 


\ 
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as broad and long as one will, is fill'd up to 
the very top with Ice. The Snow hinders 
the Work mightily, and cauſes a great deal 
of Trouble; but when that happens, they 
ſweep. it, and throw it out with a great deal 
of Care, becauſe that when that melts, it 
would likewiſe melt the Ice: When the 
Ice-houſe is full, they cover it with a fort of 
Sea-Ruſh, which they call Bazorr, which 
they find in Perſia, by the Water-ſide. In 
the Summer when they go to open the 
Ice-Houſe, it is another Feſtival for that 
Quarter. They ſell the Ice by Aſs loads, at 
eighteen Pence a Load, which is two Pieces 
of Ice, each weighing threeſcore Pounds. 
This is about two Deniers a Pound. The 
Bits and Pieces of the Ice that are cut, tall ro 
the Lot of the People of that Quarter, who 
help to make it, and every one comes in 
the Morning to take his Share: What is very 
Remarkable, as well as Agreeable in their 
Ice, is its beauty and clearneſs; you can't 
ſee the leaſt Dirt, nor gloomineſs ; Rock- 
water is not clearer, nor more tranſparent 
than it is. They keep Snow likewiſe in 
the Places where they can do it with Con- 
veniency, tho” there is Ice in abundance ; 
this is out of Delicacy, becauſe they find 
their Drink much more Agreeable with Snow 
than with Ice, eſpecially the Sherbet. 
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Frey Kink nothing for the Generafi- 


ty in Perſia, but Coffee and Water; 


their Treat for Drink is Sherbet, and Wa- 


ters of Fruit and Flowers. They make an 


_ admirable Sherbet of the Citron, Mulberries, 
| Cherries, and Pomgranates ; they uſe a- 


bundince of the Water of the brown Wil- 


low. Tree, made of Buds, which the Tree 


produces in Spring-time, which they give 
of to Sick People as much as they will, eſ- 


pecially to thoſe who are troubled with 
Agues, and other Waters agreeable to their 
Taſte, than which, nothing 15 more refreſh- 
ing. They drink likewiſe Water of Roſes, 
mingled with Water; the Roſe-water is 
very agreeable in Perſ/a ; it does not ſmell a 
bit like a Drug, as it does with us; Whether 


it is from its being Diſtill'd without Water, 


which is contrary to our Method, or that it 
proceeds from the Nature of the Flower; 
they Tranſport it throughout all the Eaſt, 
and they Freigt whole Veſlels with it for the 
Indies. They extract it very eaſily after 


this Manner, they put the Roſes into a 
great Kettle, and take another large Kettle 
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fill d with Water, and cover d with 2 Wood- 
en Cover, which they ſtop vp well with 
the Subſtance of Roſes ſqueez d; the Pipe 
that paſſes out of one into the other is no- 
thing but a dry'd Cane ; they put two 


Pounds of Water, to three Pod of Roſes, 


and they extract about two Pound and a | 
half of Roſe-water ; they draw likewiſe an 
excellent Spirit from the Sallow Water, 
which they uſe in Perfumes, and in rubbins | 
of their Body; and an Eſſence of Roſes, 
of which they draw a Quarter from a Pound 
of Roſes: They draw moreover an Oil of 
Roſes, which they call Atre, and is a won- | 
derful Quinteſlence, if I may ſo ſay, and is 
very dear ; for from forty Pound Weight 
of Eſſence of Roſe- water, it is difficult to 
draw a Drachm of this Oil ; they put for 
this Purpoſe the Eſſence of Roſes four and 
twenty Hours in the Air, in a cover'd Tub, 
in which time, there riſes upon the Super- 
ficies, a Greaſe of a brown Colour, which is 
this Oil, which they gather together witha | 
Straw ; the Ferſians prefer the ſmell of this 
to Ambergreaſe prepar'd, and the Indians 
do the ſame, calling it Rongangulab, as much 
as to ſay, Butter and Oil of Roſe-water : 


It is likewiſe a great deal dearer than Amber- 


greaſe, and a great deal ſcarcer; an Ounce 
of it is ſometimes worth two hundred 
Crowns i in the Indies. 


E 
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As for Coffee, its a Liquor too well known 
to require much to be ſaid of it. I have 
given an Account in my Travels from Paris 


to Iſpahan, what the Effects of it are. I re- 
fer the Reader then, or rather I would have 


him refer himſelf to a little Treatiſe, Entiil'd, 


concerning Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate, compos'd 
by one of my Illuſtrious and moſt intimate 
Friends, Mr. du Four of Lyons, a Man, who 
is an Honour to Commerce, by his Appli- 


cation to all curious Knowledge, and eſpe- 
_ cially that which regards the Eaſt; and by 
another excellent Work of his, which he 
has publiſhd, Entitled, Advice of a Father 
to a Son; but as I have not as yet made 
mention of the Houſes where they drink 


their Tea and Coffee in Perſſa, I ſhall tell 


you in this Place how they are made, 


. _ Theſe Houſes, which arc ſpacious and 


large Rooms, and rais'd in different Figures, 


are generally in the fineſt Parts of the Cities, 
becauſe there is the Rendezvous, and place 

_of Diverſion for the Inhabitants. There 

are many, where there are Biſons of Water 


In the Middle, eſpecially in the great Towns. 


Theſe great Rooms have Eſtrades, or Gal- 
leries, quite round about, three Foot high, 


and three or four Foot deep, more or leſs ac- 
cording to the bigneſs of the Place, made of 
Wood or Stone to fit upon after the Eaſtern 


Manner; they open them at Day-break, 


and it is then, and in the Evening, that they 


have 
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have the moſt Company ; they ſerve you 
very exactly there with Coffee, very quick, 
and with abundance of Reſpect; there they 
converſe; for there is the Place for News, 


and where the Politicians criticiſe upon the 
Government, with all the Freedom in the 
World, and without being diſturb'd : The 


Government not troubling it ſelf with what 
the World ſays: Here they play at thoſe 
Innocent Games I have been ſpeaking of, 
which are like Draughts, or Cheſts; and 


beſides this, there are your Repeaters in 


| Verſe and Proſe, which the Mollas, Dervi- 


ches, or Poets, take their Turns to Perform. 


The Diſcourſes of the Mollas, or Derviches, 


are upon Moral Subjects, and like our Ser- 


mons; but it is not look'd upon to be ſean- 


dalous not to be attentive to them; no Body 


is oblig'd to quit his Game or Converſation 
for that. A Molla ſtands up in theMiddle,or at 
one End of the Cahye kahne, or Coffee Houſe, 
and begins to preach with a loud Voice; or 


elſe a Dervich comes in all at once, and ha- 
rangues the whole Company, concerning 


the Vanity, Riches, and Honours of the 


World: It often happens, that two or three 
are talking all at a Time, one at one End, 


and one at another, and ſometimes one ſhall 
be a Preacher, and the other a Repeater of 


Romances: In ſhort, with Regard to that, 


there is the greateſt Liberty taken 1n the 
World; the ſerious Man dares not ſay a 


Merry 
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Merry Thing; each makes his own Haran- 
gue, and liſtens to what he likes. The Diſ- 


courſes generally end in ſaying :; There is 
enough ſaid, go in the Name of God about 
your Buſineſs ; ; then thoſe who have held 


theſe Diſcourſes, ask ſomewhat of the Au- 


ditory, which they do very Modeſtly, and 
without any Importunity ; for if they 


ſhould do otherwiſe , the Maſter of the 


Coffee. Room would not ſuffer them to come 


in again, ſo that thoſe give them who will. 
Theſe Houſes were heretofore very infa- 
mous Places; they were ſerv'd and enter- 


tain d by beautiful Georgian Boys, from 
ten to ſixteen Tears of Age, dreſsd after 2 


Lewd Manner having their Hair ty'd in 


Wefts, like the Women; they made em 
Dance there, and Act and ſay a thouſand 
immodeſt Things, to move the Beholders, 
who caus d theſe Boys to be carry d, every 
one where he thought Proper; and this 
fell to the Lot of thoſe who were the moſt 


beautiful and engaging; in ſuch ſort, that 
theſe Coffee-Houſes were nothing elſe in 


Reality, but Shops for Sodom, which was 


very terrible to Wife and Virtuous People, 
Calif Sultan , Primier Miniſter of 4% the 
Second in the fif tech Year of the laſt Age, 
brought the King, as debauch'd as he was 
himſelf to Aboliſh theſe vile Practices, which 
he did, and . ſince that time, there has 
Vol, . N been 
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— 85 nothing of that to be ſeen i in thoſe 


| Places. 


Wine and intoxicating Liquors are for- 
bid the Mahometans ; yet there is ſcarce any 


one that does not drink of ſome ſort of 


ſtrong Liquor. The Courtiers, Gentlemen, 
and Rakes, drink Wine, and as they all uſe 
it, as a Remedy againſt Sorrow, and that 


one Part drink it to put them to Sleep, and 


the other to warm and make them Merry; 
they generally drink the Strongeſt, and moſt 


Heady, and if it does not make them pre- 


ſently Drunk, they ſay, what Wine is this? 
Damagne dared 2 It does not cauſe Mirth, 


| Nevertheleſs, as they are not us'd to drink 
Wine, they make Faces in drinking of it, 
as if they were taking a Medicine, and til 
they are heated, the Wine is too cool for 
em, they muſt have ſome Brandy, and the 
Stronger i it is, the better they like it. 


They make Wine throughout all Perſia, 74 


except in the Places where no Body is permit- 
ted to drink it as in the Countries where 
neither Chriſtians, Jews, nor Guebres, who 


are the Perſian Heathen, live. They make 
excellent Wine every where, where the 


People know in the leaſt how to make 


it ; the Uſe of it is forbid by the Mabome- 


—_— Law, as I have been ſaying; the To- 


leration which they have, therefore depends 
upon the good Will of the Sovereign, and 
the Nane or rather Covetouſneſs of the 

Gover- 


e 
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Governours, and this is what hinders them 
from learning to make Wine well, and that 
they have not the proper Impliments. | 


They make the beſt in Georgia, in Arme- 


ria, in Media, in Eaſt- Hircania, at Chiras, 


and at Tezd, the Capital City of Caras % 


The Wine of Tſpahan was the worlt of 


all, before the nice Europeans pretended 
to "make it, which they did about twenty 
Years ago : It was made 0 that ſmall ſweet 


Grape without Stones, above mentioned, 


and was very Heady, Rough, and cold in 


the Stomach, as they ſay. The Armenian, 


| in immitation of the Franks, mix it with 
large Grapes, and make a very good Wine 
of it, which bears mixing with Water, very 
well. They do not put up their Wine in 


Hogſheads as we do; the heat of the Air 
would ſhrink them, and the Wine would be 


ſpilled ; but into Jarrs, or Pitarres, which 


are Oval Earthen Pitchers, four Foot high, 


which contain commonly above two hun- 


dred and fifty Quarts ; chere are ſome which 


hold about a Barrel; ſome are Glazed with- 


in, others are Plain, "bor the latter are done 


with a Greaſe made of Sheeps Svet, Clari- 


fied, to hinderthe Wine from ſoaking into the 
Clay : z they keep thoſe Jarrs in a cool Cellar, 

as we do our Hogſheads, and alſo bury in 
the Ground up to the Top: thoſe that are to 
be kept laſt. I have heard, that they have 
in the Province of Poitou in France, ſome of 


2 — thoſe 
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thoſe Jarrs, or Pitarres, which are called, 
Poner ; the Perſians call em Komr, an Ara- 
bick Word, which ſignifies Wine, and comes 
from a Verb, that ſignifies, turn topſy I 
turvy, becauſe Wine mixes, and turns the | 
Brain topſy turvy. The Arabians, to make 
amends, give an honourable Name to the | 
Wine, which they call Keram, i. e. Libe- 
ral, becauſe the Juice of it inclines thoſe 
whodrink it, to Liberality, and to noble Ex- 
ploits. The Wine keeps a long time in 
thoſe Veſſels, but none can tell how long it 
might be kept, becauſe they never keep it 
very long, for fear of the Mahometans, who 
when the Humour takes 'em, order the 
_ Wine-Jarrs to be broke every where, with- 
1 out Reſpect of Perſons; but if one may 
gaga ive Credit to Strabo, the Wine keeps in them 
1 for three Generations, which is as much as 
to ſay, almoſt for ever. Tis uſu3lly tran- 
| ſported in Bottels, and in pitch'd Leathern- 
[ Jacks; the Mahometans liking the Strongeſt 
beſt, as I have already ſaid ; they put in 
| the Wine that's made for them, Nux-vomrca, 
Hempſeed, and Lime, to make it the more 
Heady, and the more lutoxicating. 
As for Grave Men, that abſtain from 
3 Wine, as forbidden and unlawfuh of it ſelf, | 
they warm and elivate themſelves with Seed 
of Poppies, tho' it be more inebriating, and 
more fatal than Wine; they prepare that 
Drug ſeveral ways: It was firſt brought up 
212 . in 
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in behalf of Men in great Places, to alay the 


Uneaſineſs of troubleſome Affairs. The Firſt, 


is the Juice it ſelf of the Poppy, which they 


take ready made up into Pills, of the bigneſs 
of a Pins-Head at firſt, then ideen and 


ſucceſſively to the bigneſs of a Pea, and ſtop 


there, for a greater Quantity would kill 


them That Drug is pretty well known in 


our Country to be Narcotick in the higheſt 


Degree, and a true Poiſon, The Perſians 
find that it entertains their Fancies with 


| pleaſant Viſions, and a kind of Rapture; 


thoſe who take it, begin to feel the Effects 


of it an Hour after; they grow Merry, then 
Swoon away with Laughing, and ſay, and 
do afterwards a thouſand Extravagant 


Things, like Jack- Puddings, and Merry-An- 


drews; it has that Effect. eſpecially upon 
thoſe who have a peculiar Diſpoſition - to 
Jeſting ; the Operation of that dangerous 
Drug laſts more or leſs, according to the 
Doſe, but commonly it lafts four or five 


Hours, tho' not with the ſame Violence ; 


After the Operation is over, the Body 
grows Cold, Penſive and Heavy, and remains 
in that Manner, Indolent and Drowſy, till 


the Pill is repeated. A Superior of the M;/- 


ſtonary Carmelites of Iſpahan, call'd Father 
Ange of St. Joſeph, a Man Skilful in Phy ſick, 


-as well as in many other Sciences, being de- 
ſirous to underſtand more particularly the 
Effect of that renowned juice, took a Pill 
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of it at the Time of my being in that City, 
and told us afterwards, that he found that it 
did diſpoſe him againſt his Will, to Lavgh, 
and utter a thouſand Idle Stories; that he 
ſaw Phantoms and Chimeras paſs by before 
' him, which look'd very Comical, and won- | 
derfully Diverting, and had no ill Effect up- 
on him afterwards : But as little ſoever as one 


Accuſtoms himſelf to thoſe Poppy Pills, one 


muſt conſtantly uſe them, and it one miſſes | 
taking them but one Day, it is diſcern'd in | 
ones Face and Body, which is caſt into ſuch | 
a languiſhing State, as would move any one 
to Pity. It fares a great deal worſe with | 
thoſe, in whom is rooted the Habit of tak- 
ing that Poiſon, for if they forbear it, they 
endanger their Lives by it. They tell a 
Story upon thar Account, of a Man, who 
had been uſed to it for ſeveral Years, that 
went out a Walking but five Miles from his | 
Houſe. without his Pill- Box, the uſual Time 
of taking them being come, and miſſing his 
Box, he mounts his Horſe immediately, and 
Spurs him on a Gallop, to get the ſooner 
to his Houſe, but he fainted at half-way, 
and died. The Government has endea- 
vour'd ſeveral times to prevent the Uſe of 
that Drug, upon the Account of the fatal 
Effects it bas throughout the whole King- 
dom, but ir could. never Compaſs it, for it 
1s ſo general a Diſeaſe, that out of ten Per- 
ſons, you ſhall not find one clear from _ 
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ill Habit: Wine-drinkers are however to 
be excepted, They ſay that nothing but 


Wine can anſwer the Properties of Opium, 


'when one is us d to it; therefore, when they 


would bring one off of that dangerous 


Drug, they preſent him Wine; but as it 
uſually happens that they are not ſatisfied 
with it, becauſe Wine does not work ſo 


powerfully with them, they muſt return to 


the Drug, ſaying, that without it, they 
can enjoy no Pleaſure in the World, and 


had rather go out of it: It is certain, that 


if one ſhould leave off Opium ſuddenly, 


he would die for Want of it; thoſe who 
are adicted to it, never attain to old Age; 


and beſides, they are at the Age of Fifty, 
troubled with Pains in their Sinews, and 


Bones, bred in them by the Malignancy of 
that Slow Poiſon; their Spirits are more- 
over ſo low, that they dare only appear 
when the Drug affects them. Men, who 
have a Mind to deſtroy themſelves, take a 
Piece of it as big as ones Thumb, and drink a 


Glaſs of Vinegar after it, there is no way to 


ſave them after that, and no Antidote is 


effectual, they die without Pain, and go 


out of the World as Merry-Andrews goes off 
of the Stage, viz. Laughing; therefore tis 


their common Expreſſion when they are 


driven to the laſt Shift, I will take ſome 


Afium ; the Name which the Perſians 


give to that Drug, and from which we have 
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derived chat of Opium; fi gnifies Originally, 
weakned in his Sence, becauſe. the immo- 


derate uſe of that Juice, weakens the Brain, 
and the Senſes ; they call it likewiſe Frier, * 


1. e. Cordial; :and thoſe who uſe it Feraki, 


which is an Affront among the Perſians, as 
| is among us the Word, Drunkard. 


There is a Decoction ot the Shell, and 
of the Seed of Poppies, which they call, 
Locgue nor, and ſell Pablickly in all their 
Cities as they do Coffee. Tis good Sport 


to be in thoſe Decoction houſes , among 


thoſe that drink of them, and to obſerve 


them before the Operation, and after, 
during the Time of the Operation. When 
they come into the Decoction houſe, they 
are. Dull, Pale, and Languiſhing, and ſoon 
after they have drunk two or three Cups of 
thar Liquor, they are Peeviſh, and like Mad- 
Men, nothing Pleaſes them; tbey find Fault 
with any thing, and Quarrel anther; but | 
afterwards they are Friends again. "and every 
Man giving up himſelf to his Predominant 
Inclination, the Amorous entertains with 
Love-ſtories to his Angel ; another between 
Sleeping and Waking, Taughs i in his Sleeve; 
another S aggers hike a Hector; another 
tells a Story of a Cock and a Bull, 1: BY 
Word, you would think you are really in a 
Mad houſe. A ſort of Drowſineſs and Le- 
thargy ſucceeds that uneven and immoderate 
Mirth: But the Perſfans, inſtead of calling 
RELIES N it 
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ic by! its deſerv'd Name, call it a Rapture, 
and maintain, that there is a Supernatural, 


and a Divine Impulſe, in that Frame of 


Mind. As ſoon as the Operation of the 


Decoction abates, e\ety one withdraws, and 


8025 to his own Houle, 


There is an infuſion of Seed of Poppies, 


| mixed with ſome Hempſeed, and Nux vo- 


mic a, they call that Infuſion, Bueng and 
5 Pouſt; it is much Stronger than the others; 


according to the Quantity, they take of it, 


it caſts them into a Ludicrous and merry 
Phrenſy, and a little after, it takes their 


Senſes quite away ; therefore it is directly 


forbidden by their Religion. The Indians 
uſe it with their State - Criminals when they 


wont take their Life away, in order to de- 
prive them of their Senſes; and with the 
King's Children, when they intend to Inca- 


pacitate them for Reigning. They ſay, 
that that Way is leſs Barbarous than to 
kill them, as they do in Turky, or to Blind 
them, as in Perſia.” The Luſbecks have found 
out a way to take the Smoak of that Seed, 


mixed with Tobacco; and they have 
A brought the Mode of & i into Perfi 7a, it is not 
fo prejudicial in that Manner, 


The Indian Buing is plainer than that. 1 


- 0 ſpeak of; yet it has as fatal Effects: It is noth- 


ing but pure Hempſeed, and the Skin and 


Leavesof Hemp, beaten and infuſed together, 
without Seed of Poppies. Okontimes they put 
— 
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dians ; the Banj aus continuing to forbid the 
Uſe of it, by Reaſon of its pernicious Ef- 


fects on the Brain: But in all Sects, none 
but the Scum of the People drink of it, eſ- 


pecially the Beggars, and Mumpers; they 


never miſs taking of it once a Day, except 
upon a Journey, for then they take it three 
or four times a Day, and by the Virtue of 
that Drink, they walk more Briskly and 
Nimbly. I jaſt now told you, that in Pera 
they fell that Drink in Publick-houſes, as 
they do Coffee; but they ſeldom refort thi. 
ther in a Morning ; between three and four 
a-Clock in the Afternoon you ſee them full 
of Men, who ſeek in that infatuating Li- 
quor ſome Relief to their Troubles, and 
| ſome abatement to their Mifery ; the Uſe of 


it becomes Mortal in Time, like that of O- 


pium, eſpecially in the cold Countries, 
where its miſchievous Property ſinks the 
Spirits ſo much the more; the conſtant Uſe. 
of it alters their Complexions,and weakeneth | 
wonderfully both the Body and the Head; 


and when the Operation is over, he who 


before kept on Laughing, Jeſting, and play- 


ing the Jack-Pudding, falls down on the 


Ground 
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in nothing but the Leaves, and then tis 
| ſoon ready, for they only beat the Leaves in 
a Wooden Mortar, with a little Water, and 
when tis beatento Powder, and the Water 
is thick, they drink it. The Mahometans 
_ only uſe it, and fome Seas among the In- 


— 
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Ground ſuddenly, and looks like a dying 
Man ; about an Hour after he recovers 


by Degrees. The Habitual Uſe of that 


Stuff is alſo as dangerous as that of Opium ; 


thoſe who have once contracted an Habit of 
that Drink, being no longer able to live 
without it, and being ſo knit to it, that they 
would die for Want of it. 


The Seed of Hemp has more Virtuethan 


the Leaf, and the Skin has more than 
— - FCC 

In the Year 1678. being at Surat, two 
Engliſb Ladies looking out of the Window, 
ſaw a Sakirer Beggar pounding ſome of thoſe 
intoxicating Leaves, which they had a Fan- 
cy to taſte, enticed, either by the Colour of 


the Leaf, which was of a charming Green, 


or by one of thoſe fantaſtical Whims, which 


poſſeſs Women ſome times; one of their 
Servants brought each of them a ſmall 
Glaſs full of it, and to allay the Strength of 
the Plant, he put in it ſome Sugar, and ſome 
beaten Cinamon, about four Hours after, 


they begun to be affected with that mad and 
comical Drunkenneſs, which is the infalible 


Effect of that Portion, then they were 


taken with a Laughing Fit, and with a Hu- 
mour of Dancing, and telling Stories, with- 
out either Head or Tail, till the Potion had 
perform'd its Operation. 


There is another inebriating DecoCtion, 
which is alſo forbidden by the Mabometan 
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Religion, and even ſtricter. than the reſt, be- 
cauſe the Conſequences of it are ſtill more 


Prejudicial, and more ſudden than the Po- 
tions of the. Poppy. The Perſians call it, 


Tchorie, it is made of a klower, like that of — 
the Hemp. 


„ Perſian Vinegar i is not made of Wine, : 
for Wine is forbidden, but it is made of 
Grapes, of Pomgranat- Juice. of Willow- 


Water, and of Palm-Tree Water, in the 


Places where that Tree grows, 
 Tracon-Oil, in the Number of Liquors ; there 


are ſeveral forts of it in Perſſa. Firſt, there 


is Olive-Qil, which is ſcarce, becauſe it is 
only made in the Province of Hircania, and 
is good for little, becauſe it is ill- made, and 
ſpoils alſo in the Carriage, which makes it 
thick, and brackiſh, The Olive-Trees of 
that province are extraordinary large, the 
| Reaſon of which is this; when the Inha- 
bitants plant them, they uſually plant three 


or four together, which in time join cloſe, 


and grow together, and make but one Ste ck; 
that Invention came from Meſopotamia : 
where they ſet in that Manner ſeveral 

young Olive-Trees, twiſted round, which | 
grow together, and make but one Tree, of a 
prodigious bigneſs. The Perſians do not 


care for Olive Oil, having ſeveral other 


forts at a very eaſy Rate, that are very good. 5 
The moſt delicious, is that they call Arde, 
it is very [weet, very clear, and of the fineſt 

| yellow 
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yellow Colour in the World: It is made of a 
Seed call d, Koucheet, the Flower whereof 


is of an Orange Colour, and it is ſuppoſed to 
be the Wild- Saffron, the Oil of Chirbac is 


more common, but is not ſo good, as that 


of Ard“, and grows Strong in few Days; 


they draw it out of a Seed call d, Gongeth, 
which ſome fancy to be the Leſame: Beſides 


thoſe Eating-Oils, they have Lamp-Oils, 
viz, Walnut-Oil, and the Oil of a Seed like 
a ſmall Bean, which the Perſſan call, Kechack, 


and Bedingil, which they ſay is the Rici- 


nur, Or Ricinum Ameticanum, or the Palma 
Cbriſti Silici, The Name of Kechak, which 
the Perſſans give it, is probably the ſame as 
Kite, which Herodotus ſays the Egyptians 
gave to the Seed, whereof they made that 
ſort of Oil; which he ſays likewiſe, the 
Grecians call Pria, All A/ is full of that 
ſort of Bean, which grows on a Plant, com- 
monly a Foot high; but in the Territory of . 


 pahan, twice as high, and where whole Fields 
are full of it: It is of a light Grey, ſtained 
with Blackiſh Spots and Streaks, which make 


the Leaf of it like a Parſly Leaf; the Skin 
of that Kidney-Bean is as thin as the Skin of 
a Wall-Nut, and ſplits in two, like other 
Beans, and like Almonds, Diaſcorides, and 


his Commentators ſay, that that Seed grows 
on a Tree ; but it is a great Miſtake, as well 
as whit ſome of our Books of Travels tell us, 


that they draw the Oil from it with as. 
ans Bs TM * 
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of it. For they draw it with a Mill turn'd 
round by a Horſe or an Ox: The Mill is 
made of two Wheels leſs than ours, of 
three Foot Diameter only : The upper 
Wheel has a Hole in it, wherein they throw 
the Beans one by one; and the under 
Wheel has a ſmall Pipe or Tube to let out 
the Liquor: That Oil of Ricinum is thick 
and blackiſh, and in the burning ſtinks and 
and is full of Smoak: That may perhaps 
be the Reaſon why the Portugueſe call it 
Flower of Hell: None but Poor People 
Laſtly, They have in Perſia the Oil of 
| Naphie, which the French call Tear of Ma- 


flick; the Perſians burn it and uſe it in Paint: 


ing. and in Varniſh, as the French do : The 
beſt comes out of Hircania and the Northern 
Media, on the Bank of the Caſpian Sea. 
That Oil drops from the Rocks as clear and 
as liquid as Water, and thickens afterwards 
and keeps its clearneſs more or leſs, accord- 
Ing as the Rocks are more or leſs expoſed 
to the Eaſt and North, for the Oil of theſe 
Rocks is always White; whereas, the Oil 
of other Rocks grows Brown in time, 


CAP. 


nA r. XVI.. 
Of Mechanic Arts and Trades. 


particular, Ill make five general Ob- 
ſervations with regard to the Subject; Three 
on the Genius of the Eaſtern people, to 


ſnew what they underſtand and are capable of 


underſtanding, in all that relates to Arts and 


Man's Induſtry ; afterwards another on the 


Method of the Eaſtern Artificers; and laſtly, 


another on the Polity of the Perſian Arti- 


flicers. 


not therefore deſerve our Notice: In a 
Word, they make no account ot the mania 
of good Pieces; they take notice only of 


the Matter, which i is the Reaſon that their 


Arts are ſo little improved; for as to the 
reſt, thev are Men of good Parts, have a 
penetrating Wit, are Patient and Sincere, 


and 


Efore [ treat of the Arts and Trades in 


The firſt is, That the Eaſtern People are 
naturally Soft and Lazy, they work for, and 
deſire only neceſſary things. All thoſe beau- 
tiful Pieces of Painting, Carving, Turning, 
and ſo many others, whoſe Beauty conſiſts 
in an exact and plain imitation of Nature, 
are not Valu'd among thoſe Afeatichs : They 
think, that becauſe thoſe Pieces are of no 
uſe for the occaſions of the Body, they do 
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and would make very skilful Workmen, were 


they paid liberally. 
The ſecond Obſervation is That they are not 


deſirous of new Inventions and Diſcoveries; 
they think they enjoy all the Neceſſaries and 


Conveniencies of Life, and reſt Contented, 
chooſing rather to buy Goods from Stran- 


gers, than to learn the Art of making them: 
*Tis well known how much Money the Turks 
and Perſians lay out in Watch- work, eſpe- 


cially the 7arks, who lay out at leaſt a hun- 
dre and fifty thouſand Crowns a Year, to 


my certain Knowledge; yet the Turks do 
not go about to learn "that. Trade which 
they ſee ſo Profitable, nor Paper making, 
tho abſolutely Neceſſary ; nor many ſuck 
like Trades. Neither is there in Perſa one 
ſingle Native that knows well. how to mend 
a Watch. They have deſired a hundred 
times to have Printing Houſes; they ac- 
knowledge the Uſefulneſs and Neceſlity of 


them; they ſee the Advantage and the Pro- 


tit of them; yet no body undertakes to ſet 


up one. The Brother ot the Great Maſter, 


who was a very Learned Man, and the 
King's Favourite, would have engaged me, 
in the Year 1676, to ſend for Workmen 
to teach them that Ingenious Art: He ſhew- 
ed His Majeſty the Arabick and Perſian Print- 
ed Books I had given him; whereupon a 
Contract was made; but when they ſhould. 


have laid down the Money, all was brew 
5 O 9 
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off In the Indies likewiſe great Guns are 


much in uſe ; all the Strong Holds are ſtored 


with them; all their Armies carry ſome into 
the Field 5 even great Retinues have ſome 
Ordnance with them, both Iron and Braſs; 
yet the Caſting Trade is till a Secret ADOGR 
them, and they had rather ſend into Europe 
for Guns, than employ both Europeans and 


Turks, who ofter their Service every Day to 


caſt ſome. 
The third Obſervarica is, That the hot 


Climates enervate the Mind as well as the 
Body, lay the quickneſs of the Fancy, ne- 
ceſſary for the invention and improvement 
of Arts. In thoſe Climates the Men are not 
capable of Night Watchings, and of a cloſe 
Ae which brings forth the valu- 
able Works of the Liberal, and of the Me- 


chanick Arts. Tis by the ſame Reaſon like- 


wiſe, that the Knowledge of the Aſraticks 


18 ſo reſtrained, that it conſiſts only in learn- 


ing and repeating what is contain d in the 


Books of the Ancients; and that their In- 
duſtry lies Fallow and Untill'd, if I may fo 


_expreſs my felt. Tis in the North only we 
muſt look for the higheſt improvement and 
the greateſt perfection of the Arts and Scl- 


ences. 
The next S am to make on 


the Method of the Eaſtern Artificers, is, That 
they need but few Tools about their Work. 


Tis certainly an incredible thing, in our 


Country, 
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Country, to hear how eaſily and conveni- 
ently theſe Workmen ſet themſelves up and 


Work at their Trade: Moſt of them have 
neither Shop nor Shop-Bench; they go and 


work wherever they are ſent for; they ſit 


on the bare Ground, or on an old Carpet 


in the corner of a Room, and in a Moment 
you ſee the Board np and the Workman at 
Work fitting on his Breech, holding his 
Work with his Feet, and working with his 


Hands: The tinners of Kettles and Pans, 


for Inſtance, who uſe ſo many things in Eu 
rope about their Work, go to People's Hou- 
ſes in Perſia, and work there for the very 


ſame Charge: The Maſter, with his little 


Apprentice, brings his whole Shop with him, 


conſiſting in a Sack of Coal, a pair of Bellows, 
a little Sodder, ſome T5 Armoniach. and 
ſome bits of Pewter in his Pocket. When 
he is come, he ſets up his Shop wherever 


you pleaſe, i in the corner of the Yard, or of 
the Garden, or Kitchin, without any occaſion 
for a Chimney : He makes his Fire againſt a 
Wall, that he may ſet up his Pans againſt it 
when he warms them; he Jays his Bellows 
on the Ground, and covers the Pipe of them 
with a little ſoft Clay ſhaped like a 
Vault, then fits to his Work as well con- 


7 tented as if he was in the Jargeſt and con- 


venienteſt Shop. The Gold and Silver 


Smiths, as well as the reſt, go likewiſe and 


: work at People's Houſes, tho one would 
| think 
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think their Tools are leſ⸗ ramageable, and not 


ſo eaſily removed; they carry a Clay Au- 


vil ſhaped almoſt like a Chating dich, but a 


little higher: Their Bellows is but a plain 
Kid-Skin, with two bits of Stick at one end 
of it, to ſtop the Hole that draws in the 


Air; and when they would blow it, they 


tie a ſmall Pipe at the other End of it, which 
they run into a Forge, and blow with the 


left Hand: They take thoſe Bellows drawn 
up like a Bag, out of a Leathern Bag. _—_ 
ſerves them inſtead of a Filing-Skin , ii 
which they lay up alfo a pair of Pee 
an Ingot-Mold, a Wiredrawing fron, an An- 


vil, a Hammer, ſome Files, and other ſmall 
Tools : The Maſter carries the Bag, and 


the Apprentice the Forge, and you ſee 
them go in that manner wherever they 


are ſent for, and go beck at Night with 
tbeir Shop under e Arm. When the 
Workman is going to melt ſome Metal he 


makes his Crucibles as he wants them ; and 


when he ſets himſelf to work, he faſtens | 
the Skin to the Forge, and ſets the Anvil 


down by him, and works in his Cap. 
The Reaſon. why they have their Work 
done at Home, is becauſe they won't truſt 


the Workmen, and would ſee whether things 


be done according to their Mind. . 
As to the Polity of the Perſian Trades- 


men, which in my fifth Obſervation, will 
inform you of one thing only, That 
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the Trades have every one a Head to the 
Company elected out of their Body, who is 
appointed by the King ; and that's all their 


Government. Yet ſtrictly ſpeaking, they do 
not form a regular Body, for they never 


meet. They have neither Guards, nor Vi- 


ſitors, but ſome few Cuſtoms only, which 


the Head of the Trade Cauſes to be obſer- 


ved ; as for Example ; That there be al- 


ways a due Diſtance between the Shops and 
Tradeſmen of the ſame Trade, except in the 
Places which are particularly deſigned for | 
one ſort of Work. Whoever is about to ſet. 


up a Shop in any Trade, goes to the Head 


of the Trade, give his Name and Place of 

| Abode to be ſet down in the Regiſter, and 
pays ſome ſmall Fee for it. The Head ne- 

ver enquires of what Country the Trades- 

man is, nor who was his Maſter, nor whe- 
ther he underſtands his Trade. The Trades 
likewiſe have no Reſtrictions, to hinder one 


from incroaching upon another. A Tinker 


makes Silver Baſons, if they are beſpoke; 


every one undertakes what he pleaſes, and 
they never Sue one another upon that ac- 


count. There is likewiſe no binding of Ap- 
prentices among them, and they learn their 
Trades for nothing : Far from it; the Boys 
that are put out Prentices with a Maſter, 


have Wages the very firſt Day they go to 


him. The Parents make an Agreement be- 


tween the Maſter and Prentice for ſo much 


der 
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per Day the firſt Year; a Half. penny, or a 
Penny a Day, according to the Age of the 
Prentice, and the Hardſhip of the Trade; 


and the Wages encreaſe now and then, ac- 
cording to the Prenticess Improvement. 


The thing is ſtill without any mutual Con- 
finement, with reſpect to Time, as I have 
ſaid; the Maſter having always the Liberty 


to turn away his Prentice, and the Pren- 


tice to leave his Maſter. There it is 


Indeed that Knowledge muſt be ſtolen ; for 


the Maſter thinking on the Profit he may 


reap by his Prentice, more than on teach- 
ing him his Trade, doth not trouble him- 
ſelf much with him, but employs him only 
in thoſe things that relate to his Profit. The 
Trades are bound to the King's Average, i. e. 
to do the King's Work when they are or- 
der'd; and the Trades which are not em 
ploy'd in that Work, as the Shoe-makers, 


the Cap makers, the Drawer-makers, pay a 


Tax to the Place call d Cargh Padcha, i. e. 


the Kings Expence, © „. 
come now to Arts and Trades in Parti- 


cular, and ſhall begin with Fusbandry, 1 
have already obſerved the Saying of the 


Young Cyrus, That the Kingdom of Perſia 


7s of ſo laree an Extent, that Winter and 
Summer happen there at the ſame time. So that 


you will eaſily believe what I am golng to 


ſay, viz. That they Sow and Reap at the 
ſame time. And what is obſervable again, 
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you may ſee that great Variety in fi «ſcore 
Leagues riding only. I obſerved at leiſure, 


thit wonderful Variety in the Year 1669, 
coming from the Perſian Gulph to Iſpaban in 
the Month of February. After three or four 
Days Journey from Crmus to Laar in Cara- 


menia I found them Reaping; asI went on 


further, I ſaw the Corn grow every Day 


greener : And laltly, twenty Days ride be- 


ond, I faw them Sowing of it, Harveſt 
begins in June at Iſpaban, which is about 


> Center of the Kingdem; but the frait- 


fulneſs of the Soil depending chiefly on the 
Water throughout the whole Kingdom, I 


ſhall tell you before I go any further, how 


the Perſians get it, and how they vey it 
From one Place to another. 


They divide in Perſia, the Water into 


four ſeveral ſorts; two on the Ground, 
which are the River Water and Spring Wa- 


ter; and two under Ground, viz. Thar of 


Wells, and that of ſubterraneous Conduits 
S They dig at the foot of Hills for Water, 
and when they have found a Spring, they 


guide it in fubterraneous Conduits to ten 


3 diſtance, and ſometimes further, 
down Hill all the Way, that it may run the 
ſpwifter. No People in the World know bet- 

ter how to Husband Water than the Perffars. 


Thoſe Conduits or Channels, are ſometimes 
near fifteen Fathom deep; and I have ſeen 
ſome of them of that depth: They are ca- 


ſily 
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fly meaſured, for at every ten Fathom di- 
ſtance, there are Vent holes, the Diameter 
| whereof is as big as that of our Wells. One of 


my Neighbours at I/pahan, Son of the Viſier 


of Coraſſon, alias the Ancient Ba@riana, has 


often told me, that his father had found in the 
Regiſter-Books of the Province, that there 
had been formerly forty-two Thouſand en- 


es, and that ſome of the Wells were unfa- 


thomable ; and that by report, they were 


ſeven hundred and fifty Guezes deep. The 


Gueze is the Perſian Ell, which is four and 
thirty Inches long : At that rate, they 
would be three hundred and fitty four Fathom 


deep, which is incredible, However it may be 


inferr'd from thence what numbers of Con- 


duits there is all over the Kingdom, and 


their wonderful Art in making of them. 1 


was told alſo in Media, that in the ſpace of 


ſixty Years only, the number of thoſe un- 
derground Conveyances was grown leſs by 
tour Hundred than it was. There 1s certain- 
ly no Nation in the World that underſtands 

| fo well the way of Undermining, and making 


Conveyances under Ground, as the Perſſans. 


| Thoſe ſubterraneous Ways are uſually about 


nine Foot deep, and three Foot broad. 


| Befides the River and Canal Water, 
they have Well-Water almoſt through- 
out tae whole Kingdom : They draw the 
Water with Oxen in great Leathern Pails, 
which commonly hold near two hundred and 
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fifty pound weight : The Pall has at the 
bottom a Leathern Pipe about three Foot 


long, and half a Foot Diameter, which is 
turned up with a Cord tied at the top of 
the Well, to binder the Water from running 
out: The Ox draws up the Pail by a thick 
Rope, which turns round a Wheel three 
Foot Diameter, faſtned at the top of the 
Well like a Pully, and brings it to a Baſon 
hard by, wherein it empties itſelf out of the 
Pipe, then the Water afterwards branches 


out into the Lands. Note, that they 


make the Ox draw down a Deſcent a- 
bout thirty Degrees below the Horizon, the 
Gardiner fitting on the Rope to" eaſe him- 
elf, and the Ox likewiſe ; ſo that the Con- 
trivance, tho' a Ruſtick one, is eaſy both in 
the Performance, and in the Expence, re- 


quiring one Man only to manage it. 


As to the diſtribution of the River and | 
. Spring Water, it is made Weekly, or Month- 
ly, as occaſion requires, in this manner: 
They lay on the Canal, which conveys the 
Water into the Field, a Braſs Bow] round 
and thin, with a little Hole in the Center 


of it, whereat the Water comes in by De- 


grees, and when the Bowl ſinks the Meaſure 
is full, and they begin again, till the quan- 
tity of Water agreed upon, be all run into 
the Field. The Cup is commonly near three 


Hours before it ſinks. They make uſe like- 
wiſe of that Contrivance in the Eft, to mea- 


ſure the Time by : Tis the only Clock and 


Sun- 


— ava 


ah 
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Sun. Dial they have in ſeveral! Parts of the 
Indies, eſpecially in Forts, and in Noble- 
mens Houſes, where a Guard is ſet. The 


Gardens pay ſo much a Year for Water fo 


many times a Month; the Water never 
miſſes coming on the Day appointed ; 


then every one opens the Canal of his Gar- 


den, to let in the Water: As they water a 
great part of a Garden at once, it would be 


very eaſy to let in more Water into one's 
Garden than one ought to do, and ſo keep 
it out of another's , but that kind of 
Cheat, is ſtrictly forbidden, and the guilt. 
ol it is ſeverely puniſhed. The better 
to underſtand how the Water is diſtributed, 
you muſt know that every Province has an 


Officer appointed over the Water of the 


ſaid Province, who is called Mirab, i. e. 


Prince of the Water, and orders the diſtri- 


bution of it every where very exactly, his 
Men attending conſtantly at the Brook's and 
Streams, to let it into the Lands and the 


Fields, according to his Order It is a very 
profitable Office: The Officer of /ſpahar, for 


Inſtance, gets by his Place four Thouſand 
 Tomans per Ann. or ſixty Thouſand Crowns 
of French Money, witbout reckoning his 
Deputy's Profits. The Land and Gardens 
of that Royal City, and of the Neighbour- 


ing Parts, pay twenty Pence Y-ar to the 
King by Girib, which is their common Land 
Meaſure, and is leſs than an Acre, ior Eiver 
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or Spring Water, for the other Water is 
free. Belides the conſtant Duty of Twenty- 


pence per G3rib, there are the ordinary and 


extraordinary Preſents made to the Mirab; 


for Inſtance ; When any Body wants Water, 


he muſt go and complain to him: He uſu- 


ally anſwers, that there is no Water in the 
Country: But as ſoon as one has made him 


a.Preſent (for no Body fails doing it, leſt 
the Fruits and the Corn ſhould be f poiled ) 


the Water comes in plentifully. River 


Water and Spring Water, differ in the 


Rate, the latter being cheaper than the 
other, becauſe it is neither fo muddy nor ſo 


ſweet, 
They Plough with a Share drawn by lean 


| Oxen (for the Perſian Oxen do not grow. 
fat as ours do) Yoked, not by their Horns, 
but with an Arch and a Breaſt Leather. The 


Plough ſhare js very ſmall, and the Coulter 


- doth but ſerarch the Ground as it were: As 
faſt as the Ground is turned up, the Ploughl- 
men break the Clcts with great wooden 
Mallets, and with a ſmall Harrow; then. 
with a Spade they ſmooth the Ground, and 


mark it out into Squares, like the Graſs-Plots 


in a Garden, and make the borders of them 
a Foot high. more or leſs, according to the 
quantity of Water it requires. The Rule 


they obſerve in watering the Squares, is to 


let it be bigh enough for a Duck to ſwim in; 


and that is the way of watering their Gar- 
dens every We ek. The 
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The moſt common Corn in Pera is Wheat, 
which is very good, and very clean; and 
Barley, Rice, and Millet, whereof they make 


Bread in ſome Places. as in Courdeſtan when 


their Corn happens to be ſpent betore Har- 
veſt, They ſow neither Oats nor Rye, ex- 
cept, in the Places Inhabited by the Ar- 


min ans: Their Rye is ſown for ſome par- 
ticular Occaſions in Lent, Rice is the moſt 
general Food of the Country, and the moſt. 


delicious, as has been already obſerv'd. The 


Perſians Wonder our Noblemen do not eat 
it, and ſay, that God has kept from us the 
 wholſomeſt and pleaſanteſt Food in Nature. 


That Corn grows up in three Months time, 
tho they tranſplant ir after it is Bolled : For 


at firſt they ſow it as they do other Corn, 
then they remove it one Stalk after another- 
into a well ſoak d and muddy Ground; for 
it muſt be kept conſtantly water d; and 
that's it that makes the Air ſo unwholſome 
where it grows becauſe there breed abun- 
dance of inſets in that muddy Water, ſuch 
as Toads, and others: And when they would 


have the Rice to ripen, they turn away 


the Water and drain the Field; then the 
Inſects die and infect the Air. The Rice. 
ripens after it is laid dry, in eight Days 


time. 


Beſides 
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Beſides the way of watering the Land, 
uſed by the Perſians, they have likewiſe the 


way of Storcoration, ſo much eſteemed for- 
merly by the Romans in Husbandry. That is 
it where with they improve their Land in 


Perſia, inſtead of Horſe-Dung, which they 


uſe to litter their Horſes with, as has been ſaid. 
The Country-men heap up together all the 


Filth and Dirt of the Streets, fil! Sacks with 


it, and carry it Home on their Aſſes, which 


doth not coſt them much, for otherwiſe 
they would go back empty. The Perfiar 


Towns have no common Sewers, every 


Houſe has one near it, or inſtead of it, a 


| hole in the Ground a foot deep, which is 
alſo their Houſe of Office. The goers and 


commers do not perceive it at firſt, the dry- 


_ neſs of the Air diſpelling the ill ſmell, 


You ſee the Countrymen, as ſoon as they 


have unloaded their Aﬀes or Mules in the 


Mzrket, clear the Privies, and load their 
| Beaſts with the Filth. The Houſes which 


have not a Sink-hole in the Street, let, as it 


were, their Dung by the Year to ſome truſty 
Countrymen, who preſent the Maſter every 


Year with ſome Fruit, for allowing them a 
tree egreſs and regreſs to the Houſe. They 


come to them conſtantly every Week, eſpe- 


clally to the great Houſes, where they 
had rather load their Beats than elſewhere. 


The Melons and Cucumbers, which require 
-- ns 
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very hot Dung, they warm with Pidgeon 


and Man's Dung. The Countrymen fay, 


there is a remarkable difference in the Fruit, 
that grows in the Beds dungd, with the 
Excrements of great Fleſh-eaters, and Wine- 


drinkers, as the Europeans are; they do not 


lay that Dung on the Land as it 1s, leſt it 
would ſcorch it with its heat; they throw i it 
into a great Pit in their Yard, all the Sum- 


mer long, and when the pit is half full, 
they fill it up with Moulds, the Rain and 
Snow that falls on it incorporates them to- 
gether, they let it lie ſo for the ſpace of two 
Years, then uſe it. They reckon three dif- 


ferent ſorts of a Tout which they ga” 


| Countrymen get out of Sinks ad Privies, 


and is unmix'd, and the Pidgeon Dung. 


With the help of that Manure, the Land, 
whether Sandy, Stony, or Clay, is made 


capable of all fees of Seeds; and there is 
ſome Land that bears Barley twice a Year. 
In the Neighbour-hood of great Cities, the 
Land never lies Fallow ; aſſoon as one fort 


of Fruit is gathered, they ſet another. Two | 
or three Years after th2 Land has been 


Dunged, it grows dry ; but they Dung it 


again preſently, and Water it, and then it 


recovers its former Fruitfulneſs. 


They do not Thraſh the Corn with Flails 5 


in Barns, as we do, but they take it out of 


the Stalk i in this Manner, They gather up the 
Stalks 8 


0 
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Stalks i into round Heaps of about forty Foot 


Diameter, not fearing ( as we do ) either 


Thieves or Storms, then they lay down 
part of them with Forks, and draw over 
them ſmall Sledges with Iron Wheels; the 
Sledge is about three Foot long, and two 
broad]; the top of it being higher than the 
7 bottom, is, as it were, a Seat tor the Cartman, 
the Bottom, of which is made of four Pieces 
of Wood, laid ſquare, has a croſs them 
three round Sticks, and ſometimes four, 
which are inſtead of Axle- Trees; thoſe 
round Sticks are like our Paſtry Cooks Roul. _ 
ing Pins, and go in ſome Iron Wheels, made 
ſomething like the Wheels of our Jacks, but 
that they are dented ſharp, moſt like the 
| Teeth of a Saw ; they put any Beaſt to 
that Cart, either a Horſe, an Aſs, an Or, 
Or a Mule, and ſet on him a little Boy, who | 
puts him to a full Trott; thoſe * heels 
break and cut the Straw, and ſqueze the 
Corn out of the Ears, without breaking it, 
becauſe it flips between the Teeth; ſome 
Men, who ſtands by, thruſt the Straw under 
the Sledges, and ths Corn being the heavier 
remains at the bottom, as I have already 
_ obſerv'd; they draw ſeven or eight Sledges 
one after another, over one Heap, accord- 
ing to the bigneſs of it, and each Beaſt runs 
round it, three or four Hours together. 
then they take it out of the Sledge, and 


without covering him, he ſweats; they 
f un- 
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unhood-wink him, and Fodder him, putting 
another Beaſt to the Sledge, in the Room of 


him; when the Straw is cut in that Manner, 


it ſerves for Fodder to all Carriage Beaſts : 
For in Perſſa, there is no Hay, the Country 


is too dry, and too hot, to bring any; be- 


ſides, hat Straw is better and cooler for them. 
In ſome Countries, the Horſes, Oxen, and 


Mules, run round the Heap. and tread the 
Corn out of the Ears. 


Kice is not ſo eaſily ſhell'd ; Men who 
have a great many Slaves, make chem beat! it 


in a Wooden Mortar, but they commonly 


make uſe of a Machine, or great Beam, 
Which falls on the Rice that lies in a Hole, 
made in the Ground, laid with Bricks, 


about three Foot Diameter, and three Foot 


Deep; the Beam is four Foot long, one of 


the Ends of it holds by an Hinge, being 


faſten'd like an Axle. Tree, at the other End 
is a thick Iron-Ring, half ſharp, of about 

four Inches Diameter; a Man raiſes the Beam 

with treading on the Breech, and the End of 


it falls on the Rice, thro”. the Iron Ring, 


which breaks the Shell of the Corn; the 
Art conſiſts in ſaving the Corn, and not 
breaking it. The Whiteſt Rice being the 
moſt valued. they rub it after it is ſhell Gwirh 8 


Flower and Salt, mixed together. 


What ! foand moſt Obſervable in their 


Husbandry, is the way of dreſſing Vines in 
Armenia, i in Media, and in their adjacent 


Parts; 
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Parts; the Winter being there very ſharp 


and long, they lay their Vines in the Ground 
all Winter long, and in the Spring. they 


uncover them. That Art might perhaps 
ſucceed very well in England, and in all 
other cold Countries in Europe. I have ob- 


ſerv'd in my Travels from Paris to Iſpaban, 


that in Georgia, and in the Eaftern Hercania, 


they do not dreſs their Vines ; they grow : 


round great high Trees, and bear for all 


that, the moſt delicious Grape, of which 

the beſt Wine in the World is made. Take 

Notice here, that throughout the Kingdom 
they do not prop their Vines, becauſe the 
Stocks of them are very large, being about 
eight Inches Diameter. The Grapes that 
grow at Casbin are the biggeſt I ever ſaw, 
and thebeſt in the World; they grow in a 

very hot and ſcorching Climate, yet after 
the Vine hath Bloſſom'd it doth not Rain 


one Drop on it, neither is it Water d. 
When they find an Ant walk, or ſome 
other Inſects, that go to gnaw the Stock, or 


eat the Fruit, they ſcrape the Foot of it, and 
lay ſome new Mould round it, and that turns 


away the Inſects from it. 


Their way of Rearing Melons is likewiſe 
very Curious; therefore they have the beſt 
Melons in the World, except perhaps thoſe 


of Bab, and of other Places of little Tar- 
tary, which ſome Men like better 3 they 
Rear em up in the open Air, and never in 


Gardens, 
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Gardens finding they are ſmother'd there; 


that is very far irom covering them with 
Glaz'd Frames, and with Bells. as we do. 


They ſow the Melons in Mould, mix'd with 


Pidgeons Dung, and as ſoon as they are knit, 
they lift up the Shanks of them, and lay 
them on Beds, that the Water that runs into 
the Field may not touch them; when they 


begin to be as big as a Walnut, they take 
from the Stalk the moſt backward and ſmal- 
leſt of them, and ſack off with their Tongue 
a kind of Down, that grows on the Rind, 
which holding the Duſt, that the Wind 
and Sun raiſe upon it, makes in Time a cau- 
ſtick Skin, which waſts the Moiſture of the 
Fruit, ſtops. its Growth, and takes away 
its Sweetneſs. When the Melons are grown 
as big as Apples, they lift up the Stalks of 
them again, and lay them on a little Bank, 
that they may be the more expoſed to the 


Air, and the better ſecured from Wett; they 


now-and then uncover the Roots of them, 5 
about three Inches deep, and lay about them : 


ſome Pidgeons Dung, which they cover 


again with Mould, and then Water them; 
they do it to quicken the Root. Their Me- 
lons have all of them a fine ſmooth Skin, 


not divided into Ridges, as ours are, 


"The Rearing up of the Palm-Tree is alſo 
remarkable ; when that Tree is four Years 


old, which! is a very tender Age for a Tree 


chat lives two Ages, as 1 have obſervd 
T elſes 
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elſewhere; they dig a Hole cloſe by the 
Tree, but not fo cloſe as to uncover the 
Root of it, and after they have dug near thirty 
Foot deep, ſlanting, they throw into that 

_ Hole a great deal of Pidgeons Dung, and 

other Dung, and fill it up; the Intent of it, 
is to make the Tree bear good Fruit; when 
the Trees are grown big enough to bear 

Fruit, they take in Bloſſom time, Sprigs of 
the Male Palm-Tree Bloſſoms, and Graft 

them on the Top of the Female Palm- Trees, 

_ juſt where they Bud, and as it were in their 
Womb : It has the ſame Effe& as Seed, and 

they ſay that without it, the Fruit would be 
but ſmall and dry. LT ed 
I come now to the Perſian Architecture, 
I mean their way of Building. 
The Perſian Houſes are not built of Stone, 
not becauſe Stone is ſcarce, but becauſe it is 
not a proper Material to build with in hot 
Countries; neither are they built of Tim- 
ber, except the Ceilings of great Houſes, 
and the Columns and Pilaſters that bear em 
up; the Material is Brick, either hardned 
in the Sun, or burnt in the Fire; and foraſ- 
much as their Houſes are but Plaiſter'd over, 
they are very far from affording ſo noble a 
Proſpect as ours do; but within they are 
very Convenient, and look very Airy; 
they ſeldom make ſtately Porches, or out- 
ward Ornaments to them. The way of the 
Country is yery contrary to thoſe Fee 
„ Archi- 
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Architecture, made for e : Far from that, 


you ſee in "moſt Houſes, about fix Foot 


within the Entry of the Houſe, a Wall, as 
high and as broad as the Entry, which is, 


as it were, a Skreen, to hinder the Goers and Be 
Comers from looking into the Yard. The 
Houſes have commonly no Rooms, but 
Ground Rooms, thoſe which have Upper- 


Stories, have but one, and their Ground 
Rooms are ſo much the lower Roofed : "Tis 
the way of all the Eaſtern Countries, and it 
would very likely be the way of ours, had 


not the l of our Climate obliged us 
to remove from the Ground; whereas, they 
ſcruple not in the Eaſt, and eſpecially in 
Perſia, to build low, and even to build un- 


der Ground, as it is practiſed in the cold 


Parts of the Kingdom, becauſe the Air be- 
Ing clear and dry, the Low Rooms are con- 
ſequently as wholſome as the Upper Rooms. 

Our conſtant Cuſtom of Lodging in the firſt 

and ſecond Floors incapacitates us to judge of 

the Inconveniency of going up and down 
continually, and was it not for that, we 

would find that Inconveniency as trouble- 
ſome as it ſeems to be to the Eaſterlings: 

But it is time you ſhould be a little acquain- 
ted with the Materials us d among them, in 


the Conſtruction of their Edifices 

The Tiles or Claybricks, are made in 
thin Wooden-Moulds, eight Inches long, 
fix Inches broad, and two Inches and a balf 
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thick. The Brick makers tread the Clay with 


their Feet, they uſually blend it with poun- 


ded Straw, cut ſmall, to make it ſtick the 


better, and that the Bricks and Tiles which 


are made of it be not brittle, and may laſt 


longer; they draw afterwards their Hand 


over them, to ſmooth them, after they have 


dipt them in a Tub of Water, mixed with 


Straw cut ſmaller than the firſt : they take 
out the Mould, and ſet the Tile a drying, 


which is done in three Hours time, then 


they take them up, and lay them one againſt 


another, where they make an end of drying. 
Thoſe Tiles coſt but eight or nine Pence a 


Hundred at the Place where they make them, 
but if you have them made at Home, and 
find Materials, you give but about three 
Pence a Hundred. The poor People make 
their Tiles without Straw, except a little on 


the top of them, ; 
As to the burnt Bricks, they are made of 


two Parts Clay, and one Part Aſhes, well 


work'd together in Wooden-Moulds, bigger 


then the Tile-Mould ; they lay them ſeve- 

ral Days i in the Sun a drying, then they ſet 
em in a great Kiln, ſometimes twenty Cubits 
high, one againſt another, at fome diſtance, 


which diſtance is filled up with Plaſter; they | 


ſtop the Oven, and keep Fire in it three 


Days, and three Nights together. Thoſe 


Bricks are red and hard, and coſt about a 
Crown a Hundred. 5 


Their 
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"Their Plaſter, which is call'd Guetch, is 
not like ours in every Reſpect, it is neither 
ſo fine, nor ſo white, how well ſoever it 
may be prepared; they fetch it not from the 
Places where it is made, as we do, for they 
have none amongſt them, they take it out of 
the Mountains in large Stones, and in great 
Plenty; they burn it, then pound it, or 
bruiſe it with a great Grinding: ſtone, thicker 
than a Mill-ſtone, but not ſo broad by two 
Thirds of the Diameter, it turns round on its 

Back, and a Min always ſtands by, with a 

Shovel, to throw the Plaſter under the 

Grinding: ſtone. The Countrymen bring Plai- 
ſter, eſpecially in Winter, becauſe then they 
Have little to do at Home, and want Dung 

for their Land. They have alſo Plenty of 
Lime, and they bruiſe it with their Feet, 
without being burnt: Beſides Lime, they 
have alſo a white Earth, which they get in 
the Stone Quarries, in ſmall Bits, like Plaſter; Ye 

that Earth diſſolves in Water as ſoon as tis 
put into it; they Whiten Houſes with it, 
and it does incomparably better than the Pla- 
fter. The Houſes of the common People 
are Painted with a brown Colour, made 
with a ſort of Earth call d, Lerd grill, i. e. 

yellow Eartl. 

Before I go on any further, I will ſp eak 
two Words concerning the soil, ſuch as tis 
in the Province of Parthia. Firſt, it is hard 

and cloſe in the Surface, three Foot deep ; 
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you find reddiſh and blackiſh Streaks, and 


Veins near three Fingers broad; a little 
deeper, the Earth is partly Gravel, partly 


Clay, and under that is quick Sand; next 
to it you find a ſolid and hard Soil, and: if 


you dig deeper, you come to a Layer of 


Flints ; beyond which, viz. twenty Foot in 
all from the Surface, you find the Water ; 
the Wells are ſeldom deeper than five and 


Went! Foot. 
At Iſpahan, which is the Metropolis of 


the Empire, the Soil is naturaly Clay, and 
as weighty as a Rock, ſo that if the Place 
where they build be Virgin Ground; which 
was never dug up, the Perſians build upon 
it without any Foundation at all; but if 
the Ground has been broken up before, they 


dig ſometime three Cubits deep, before they 


come to hard Ground, and they fill the 
Foundation with Clay Bricks, laying be- 
tween every Layer of Brick a Layer of Plat- 


ſter; thoſe Bricks are made of the ſame 


= Clay which is dug out of the Foundations; 
then they begin to build the Wall with 
thoſe Clay Bricks, which they do over with 
Clay, mixed with Straw, and Kaguil, i. e. 
Mud and Straw, made ok the fone Material 
as the Bricks ; the Wall is built by Layers, 
which they let dry, before they lay a new 
one on, and it is built ſo, that the higher 
It riſes, the narrower it grows ; the top of 
the Wall is cover d with a Layer of red 
| he Bricks, 
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Bricks, to keep out Water the better, or 
elſe it is overlaid with thoſe Tiles bak'd 
in the Sun, laid cloſe at the Top, and hol- 
low at the Bottom, that the Water may run 


off. All their Walls are very thick, yet 


more or leſs, according to their highth ; 
the Foundation of the moſt ſubſtantial Houſes 


are of red Brick, a Foot above the Surface of 
the Ground : In that Manner are built the 
Walls of Yards, Gardens, and of all ſorts of 
Incloſures ; thoſe Houſes are overlaid with 


Lime and Plaiſter, well mix'd and beaten to- 
gether, which makes a wonderful hard Ce- 
ment, becauſe the Plaiſter is a little Stony, 
even when it is beaten, but it is not ſo white 


as ours. I have not ſeen in any Part of the 
World higher Walls than in Perſa; they 


outdo thoſe of the moſt private Monaſteries, 5 


eſpecially the Walls that incloſe great Mens 


Houſes, and that's the uſual Token where- 
by they know the Palaces in this Kingdom. 


The Top, or Covering of a Houle, is always 
vaulted, they cannot build it otherwiſe, un- 


lefs they build it of a Timber Cieling: That's 
It that — made the Perſian Bricklayers ſo 


Skilful in making of Vaults and Domes, 
"There is no Country in the World where 


they make Domes, both ſo high and ſo ſtate- 


ly 5 their Skill in that ſort of Work appears 


in that they uſe no Scafolds, to make the 


ſmall Arches and the little Domes, as they 
foi in Europe. The : Vaults of the Houſes 2 
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are built low,” and flat, becauſe they com- 
monly make Terraces on the top, by filling 
the ſpace between the Cupolas, and levelling 
of it, that they may take the freſh Air, and 
lie there: But in Houſes of the common Peo- 
ple, they let the Vaults lie as they are, and 
don't fill the ſpace between them, without 
they are overcaſt with Mortar, like the or- 
dinary Walls, or done with Brick. the better 
to keep them againſt Snow and Rain. They 
ſet round the Terraces of all ſubſtantial 
Mens Houſes, Rails, about three Foot and 
half high to jean on: As for the Houſe- 
Floors, they are made either of plain Earth, 
or of Brick, or of Plaiſter ; but commonly 
they are made of Farth only. . 
The Shell of the 4ouſe being finiſhed, they 
ſet about the inſide of it; they overcaſt it 
firſt with the Mortar, call'd Kaguil, then 
put on a Layer of fine Plaſter, hen they 
whiten it, or do it over with. beaten Tal- 
cum, which is a Duſt of the Stone Talcum, 
blendid with Lime, that gives a fine Gloſs to 
the Walls, Vaults, and other Things that 
are overcaſt with it, for you would think 
that thoſe Walls are Silver'd over; there- 
fore the Perflans call that Duſt Zer, varac, 
I. & Leaf Silver, 
As to the Ornaments, the moſt common 
are thoſe of Painting. which ! have treated 
of before. They ſeldom have any Carv'd- 
work, and what they have i is only Fawn, 
ang 
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and Foliage, which they rough Carve in the 
Plaiſter, with the Chiſel ; the Rais d- work be- 
ing pretty flat, remains white, and the 
Ground is greyiſh; they Paint that rough 
Carving, and atterwards lay Gold and Blue 
on it, which much ſet off thoſe Ornaments. 
have already obſerv'd, that the Moresk- 

work. done on the Houſes. is very Beautiful, 

and looks Charmingly; the clearneſs of the 

Air contributes much to it; for it hinders 


the Colours, which of themſelves are _ 


ready wonderfully bright from fading: 1 
have ſeen Colours no where ſo fine as 1 
Perſia, for the Beautifulneſs, Duration and 
Thickneſs both of the Natural and Artift- 
cial Colours. The dampneſs of the Exro- 
rean Climates ſpreads a Miſt over the Colours, 
which deadens and dulls them; ſo that it 
may be ſaid, that thoſe who have never 
viſited the Eaſter» Countries, are Stran- 
gers to the ſhining and bright Part of Na- 
ture. 
As to the inward Shape and Contrivance 
of the Houſes, the Nobleſt are commonly 
raiſed between two and four Foot abovethe 
Surface of the Ground, with four Fronts, 
that Face the four Cardinal Winds, A Bank 
about eight Foot deep, encompaſſes the Bo- 
dy of the Houſe, which contains commonly 
a finall Parlourin the Middle, with four large 
Parlours round it, open at the Top, which 
lock like * porches or Portico s, in which 


from 
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from thirty to forty Perſons, and ſometimes 
a hundred, may fit round on a Line. Thoſe 
great Porches are parted from the little Par- 
lour but by Saſhes, or thin Doors, which are 
likewiſe inſtead of Windows, reaching from 
the Ground to the Vault. Take Notice, that 
the Arch begins commonly at half the bight 
of the Wall; the Houſes are all open in 
Front, or only ſhut in with Saſhes; at the 
Corners of the Porches are little low Rooms 
or Cloſets, made of bare Walls, without 
Windows, the Light coming in at the Doors, 
which are wide and open, with two Leaves, 
that fold over one another, like Window- 
Shutters. The Statelineſs of the Perſian Hou- 
les conſiſts in being ſo open at the Top, that 
_ one. fitting within ſide of the Houſe, may fit 
as cool as if he ſat without Doors. That 
Manner of Building looks very handſome, 
and very convenient in Perſia, where the Win- 
ter is ſhort, and the Air is dry, hot, and 
clear; but it would not agree with us Euro- 
peanz; the dampneſs of the Air would ſoon 
bave ruin d thoſe Clay-Houſes; they make 
in the Parlours, or Winter Porches, and in 
the Rooms adjoining, ſmall Chimneys, 2 4 
Mantle-Trees whereof are but about three 
Foot high, and about two Foot broad, in 
the Shape of a Semi-Circle, and which reaches 
down low enough to keep in the Smoke; 
they burn the Wood upright in them; they 
uke the Chimneys ſo ſmall, both 1 
09 
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Mood is pretty ſcarce in Perſia, and becauſe 
they uſually warm themſelves in a ſort of 
Chaffing diſh or Furnace, in this Manner; 
they make a great Hole in the Floor of 
thoſe Parlours, and of the Winter Rooms, 


near twenty Inches deep, and eight Foot 


Diameter, according to the wideneſs of the 
Room; thoſe. Holes are coverd over in 
Summer with Boards, under the Carpets, and 
are not ſeen ; in Winter they uncover them, 
and ſet over them a Wooden Table, a Foot 
high, and a Foot wider than the Hole on 
which it ſtands, and they ſpread on the 
Table one or two ſtitch'd Coverlets, which 
hang down half a Yard round the Table; 
when they have Occaſion to uſe the Furnace, 
they put in a few Coals, well lighted, and 
ſtrewed over with a few Aſhes, to make 
them laſt the longer, then they draw near 
the Table cloſe to the Hole, and lay the end 
of the Coverlet in their Laps, as high as 
their Waſte ; there they ſit very warm, and 
very eaſy, and the Heat inclines them inſen- 
ſibly to a ſweet Slumber z and they eat in the 
Winter over that Fire, and lie round it; the 
Perſiant call it, Courſi, i. e. Seat, becauſe that 
Table looks like a Seat. In the Houſes be- 
longing to the common People, the Win⸗ 
dos, which are like our Lattices, are made 
of the Plain Tree, which is a very fine ſort of 
Wood: But in Noble Men's Houſes, they are 
all Saſhes, whereof the Squares are made oe 3 
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thick waved Glaſs, to hinder Peoples looking 
In, and are of all Colours irregularly, and 
without order, ſome Red, ſome Green, ſome 
Yellow, and ſo on; they make alſo a kind 
of Windows the Glaſs whereof is ſet in Pla- 
ſter, in the Figure of Birds, or of Flower- 
Pots, and the reſt is of bits of Glaſs of all 
Colours in imitation of the natural Colours 
of what is there repreſented. 

In all Houſes, and even in the meaneſt, | 
there are Baſons of Water, the Make where- 
of is very ſtrong, built with Bricks, over- 
caſt with a Cement call d, „ Abacſsa, za, i. e. black 
Lime, which in proceſs. of time, becomes 
harder than Marble; they make that Cement 


with very fine Aſhes, taken out of the 


Hearths of Baths, mix d with half the Quan- 
tity of quick Lime, and with a kind of Down 
beaten very well together for a whole Day, 
as tho they would. make an Amalgation; 
that Down grows on the top of ſome Reeds, 
and is ſo light, that it is carry d away with a | 
Breath; it is call'd, Louy, ſome ſay, tis the 
Tipha of the Herbalifts : Some Bricklayers 
Ra bind that Mortar with. very fine Flocks, or 
ſmall Kid-hair ; bath thoſe Materials are a 
ſure Proof againſt the Water, and the Fire 
alſo ; but the Froſt cracks them, and makes 
them ſcale off; that Miſchief is prevented, 
by draining thoſe Baſons in the Winter, and 
filling them with Tree Leaves, and afterwards 
FOVering,! them with, Matts or Carpets : is 
| this 
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this is meant of the Baſons in the common 
Peoples Houſes ; for in rich Mens Houſes, 
the Baſons are built of a very bard Free- 
8 Edged all round with white Mar- 
8 
The Wood- waſh of Houſes conſiſts only 
in Doors and Saſhes, which are fixed with- 
out Hinges, or any other Iron- work in this 
Manner; They leave at the top and bottom 
of the Door a round Piece of Wood, and 
they make a Hole at the top in the Corner of 
the Lintel, and one at the bottom in the 
5 Threſhold, where the Pieces of Wood are to 
go in, and ſerve inſtead of Hinges for the 
Door to turn on, and in that Manner, they 
hang all the Doors in the Eaſt, and even in 
Palaces, as well as other Houſes: There 


were no other ſorts of Doors in the famous 


Buildings of Solomon. Thus the Houſes in 
thoſe Countries are built without Smiths as 
well as without Carpenters; no Iron-work is 
to be ſeen in their Edifices, but a Pin with 
a hole in it, and a Chain and Padlock 
to faſten the Door with ; the Perſians do not 
uſe Iron Locks, their Locks are made of - 
Wood, and fo are their Keys, but very dif- 
ferent from ours ; for the Lock 1s like a little 
Harrow, that goes half way into a Wooden 
Staple, and the Key is a Wooden Handle, 
at the End whereof are ſome Wooden Points, 
alſo ſet, which they thruſt in at the top of 
the Staple and with them lift up the little 
Harrow. 
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Harrow. There is no Lead us d, neither in 
the Building of the Houſes, every thing, 
and even the Spouts being made of Wood. 
The Saſhes are made either of Squares of 
Glaſs, or of Oil'd Cloth, Painted, and very 
fine and tranſparent, I forgot to tell you, 
that they make in the thick Walls, as has 
been ſaid, Niches a Foot deep, which ſerve 
as Shells and Cupboards ; they are contriv'd 
in ſeveral Shapes, and Painted afterwards of 
the Colour of the Wall; they are very con- 
venient to ſet either Flower Pots, Perfum- 
ing Pots, Books, or any ſuch like Things 
am Ld __ TT: PEE 
As I have juſt now deſcribed the Perſſan 
| Buildings, it may eaſily be inferr'd, that they 
are not ſubje& to Fire; the Perſant have no 
Apprehenſion of it, and if it catches any 
where, which happens very ſeldom, it can 
but at the worſt, conſume what is in the 
ſame Room ; they are ſure, that it will go 
no further; and will be put out; but then 
on the other Hand, thoſe Houſes are much 
troubled with Water, and if it ſhould ſoak 
but three Days in a Foundation, it would 
cauſe it to tumble; ſo that to take all the 
Forts in the Country, one would need but 
overflow them for a Week ; but that is no 
eaſy Matter in that Country, where the Wa- 
ter is ſcarce, and where the Rivers may be 
turn'd in an Inſtant out of their natural Chan- 
nels therefore 'tis upon that Account, * 
1 | 1 he 
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the Perſians are very careful of their Terra- 
ces or Coverings of the Houſes, as the chief 
Part, whereon depends their Preſervation. 

Their Care about them, is to keep always 
the Rain-Spouts clear, at the bottom, and to 
ſweep the Snow off of the Terrace, when it 
falls very thick. Tis a Sport for the Mob 
to throw the Snow off of the Houſes, and 
they run up chearfully to the Houſe-top. 
The young Men of the Ward go up into all 

the Terraces, one after another, and clear 
them in a Moment; and to encourage them 
the more to it, the Muſick waits on them all 
the time. The Bricklayers work with a kind 
of a Tone, and what's Remarkable in their 
work is, that when they hand the Tiles or 
Bricks to one another they put on Gloves, 


that they may not ſully the Bricks with the 
 _Sweatof their Hands. I muſt not forget to tell 


you alfo, that they ſtrew Salt on the Beams, 
Rafters, Cieling, and other Pieces of Tim- 
ber, to keep the Worms from them. 
The Houſes laſt as long as they are plea- 

ſed to repair them, the dry and clear Air 
contributing to their Preſervation ; but as 1 
have obſerv'd elſewhere, the Perſfans do not 


like their Parents Houſes, they love to build 


ſome fit for themſelves, which is very ra- 


tional; for, as they ſay, there is the ſame 


difference, between building a Houſe fit for 
one's Family, or taking one ready built, as 
between making oneſelf a Suit of Cloaths, or 
buying one ready made, The 
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The Reaſon of it is perhaps, becauſe they 
build very cheap ; for they build as it were, 
a Houſe, with what is taken out of the 
Foundation; and the Poor People, who can 
make Shift with the Shell of the Houſe on- 
ly, have ſoon finiſh'd it. The Perſians 
Rate their Houſes according to the height 
and thickneſs of the Walls, which they 
_ meaſure by the Yard, as they do Stuffs. The 
King has no Right in the Sale of Houſes, 
but the Surveyor, who is call'd, Mamear ba- 
chi, i. e. head of the Bricklayers, bath two 
pier Cent. for Lots and Sales; but tis very 
ſeldom they pay him the full Sums, every 
one compounding with him according to his 
Credit or Employment. That Officer has 
alſo five per Cent. upon every Houſe the 
King orders to be built; they appraiſe them 
when they are finiſh'd, and the Surveying 
Officer, who inſpected it, receives ior bis 
Fee and Salary, the fith Part of what the 


Houſe coſt in Building 
T ſhall obſerve three Things more, con- 
cerning the Perſian Buildings; The Firſt is, 
that they Line the Walls with Earthen Tiles, 
as thE®Dyzch do their Chimneys ; The Se- 
cond is. that in the Country, ſeveral of 
their Doors are made of one large Stone, 
turning upon its Hinges, like the Wooden 
ones; The Third is, that the Perſian Houſes 
coſt very little in Building, ia Compari- 
ſon of ours . 5 
. They 
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They reckon when they Build, that one 
third et of the Charge goes for Brick ʒ 
another third Part for Plaiſter and the laſk 
third Part, for Wood-work, including the 
Doors and Windows. 

The Perſians have but indifferent Carpen- 
ters; the Reaſon of it is, becauſe, of the 
little Wood there is in Perſia, and of the 
little Timber they commonly aſe in Build- 
ing ; tis not ſo with the Joyners; they are 
very skilful, and very ingenious in compo- 
ſing all ſorts of Inlaid-work and Moſaick- 
work, and they make noble Ceilings in that 
Kind; they fit them all on the Ground, and 
when they are done, they raiſe them up over 
the top ot the Building, on the Columns, 
that are bear them up: I have ſeen a 
whole ; fourſcore Foot Diameter, 
reard up, u the help of a Machine, like 
the Beal J preſent you with on the 
other ſe, not knowing whether our Euro- 
pean iv orkmen have any ſuch ; the Perſians 
_ uſe no other, and they raiſe every thing 
with a Pully; they make alſo Lattices and 
Rails very well. The Joyners ſit on the 
Ground at their Work, their Plains are not 
he ours, for they thruſt the Shavings out of 
sides, and not out of the Top, which 
10 15 to be a more expeditious way ; their 
>*jnary Wood is a white Wood, very ſoft, 

25 without Knots; and therefore very eaſy 

be wrought; they have an excellent 


Wood, 
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Wood, that comes out of . in long 


Boards like the Norway Deal Boards. 


Not knowing very well what Method to 


ſet the other Trades in, I ſhall divide th em 


into two Claſſes. The ſirſt. of thoſe which 
the Perſians underſtand beſt, and the other — 


thoſe they underſtand leaſt. 


Embroidery is one of the Mechanick Arts 
they are beſt vers d in; they do all ſorts of 
Embroidery very well, eſpecially the Gold 
and Silver Embroidery, either on Cloth, 


Silk, or Leather. They exceed us in that 


Art, and the Turks like wiſe, whoſe Stitching 
and Embroidery on Leather we ſo much ad- 
mire: Their Leather Seams, as well as thoſe 
of Horſe-Trappings among the reſt, is ſo 
ſmdoth and ſo neat, that you would take it 
for Embroidery. Their Leather Pails are 
alſo very well ſewed, tho' with Thongs of 
| Sheep-skin very indifferently Tannd. The 
Gold and Silver Thread they uſe, is ſo well 
twiſted, that they would take it for Wire 
when tis wrought, the Silk not appearing 
In the leaſt. 
The Enamel Ware, or china Ware, as 
they call it, is likewiſe one ot the curiouſeſt 
Manuf:Rtures ; they make of it all over Per- 
fa: The fineſt | is made at Chiras, the Metro- 
polis of Perſia; at Metched, the Capital of 
BaFriana; at Tezd and Kirman in Carama- 


#14, and eſpecially in a Village of Carama- 


nia, call'd Zorende. The Earth whereof 


that Ware is made, is J- Enamel, both 


within | 


—zpq- 


pay 


8 


* 


within and without, like the China Ware : 
The Grain of it is as fine and tranſparent as 


that is; whereby it happens that one is of- 


ten deceived in that Earthen Mare, and that 
one cannot diſtinguiſh it from China Ware « 


Nay, you meet ſometimes with ſome Perſſan 


Ware that exceeds the China Ware, ſo beau- 


tiful and lively is the Varniſh of it: I ſpeak 
ſtill of the new China Ware, and not of the 
old. In the Year 1666, an Embaſſador of 
the Dutch Company, called, Hubert de La- 


reſſe, having brought the King a Preſent of 
a great many valuable things, and amongſt 
the reſt, fix and fifty pieces of old China 
Mare, the King, as ſoon as he ſaw it, began 


to Smile, and ask'd ſcornfully, what it was. 


They ſay that the Dutch mix that Perſian 
Ware with the China Ware, and import it 
into Holland. Tis certain that the Dutch 
have improved themſelves much in Perſſa, in 
the way of making Earthen Ware, and 
they would make it (till better had they the 


ſame clear Water, and the ſame clear Air 
they have in Perſia. The skilful Workmen 


in Enamel Ware, aſcribe to the Water the 


gloſs of the Colour, as has been already 
obſerved, and ſay, that there are ſome Wa- 


ters that diſſolve the Colours and make them 


ſpread, whereas there are others that con- 
tract and fix them. The Pieces which the 
| Perſian Potters called Cacoiper, or Earthen 
Ware Bakers, make beſt, are the Enamel 
Tiles painted and cut out in imitation of 
| IL 2 Mo- 
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| More Work. Indeed nothing can be ſeen 4 


Jivelier and brighter in that Kind, or drawn 
finer and more regular. The Perſian Earthen 


Ware is Fire proof; ſo that they not only 


boil Water in it without breaking, but they 
even make Filo-Pots of them. It is hard 
enough alſo to make Mortars to grind Co- 
lours and other Materials in, and Bullet- 


Molds. The Matter of that fine Enamel is 
Glaſs, and little River Pebbles pounded very 
ſmall, together with a little Mould mixed 


with them. There is no Earthen Ware made 


in the Indies; all that is uſed there, is Im- 
ported either from Perſia, Japan, or China, 
and other Kingdoms between China and 
Pegu. There is a Story that the Potters of || 
the Town of Tezd in Caramania, ſent once, 


by way of Chalenge, to the Potters of 


Ißpahan, an Earthen Diſh that held twelve 
Pound weight of Water, and weighed it 


ſelf but a Drahm; and the Potters of I, 


pahan ſent them back a Diſh of the ſame | 


bigneſs and form, which held but a Drachm 
of Water, and weighd twelve Pound 
weight. There are ſome Tradeſmen in Per- 


ſia whoſe Employment is to mend Earthen 
Ware and Glaſs, they join the Pieces toge- 
ther, and few them with very ſmall Tin 


Wire, and rub the ſeam over with a kind of 


Chalk or ſmal Lime: A Diſh ſo mended, 


holds Water as well as before. 5 
The Gold Wire- Drawers and Thread-Twi- 
ſters, are very dextrous Workmen, They 


draw 


— . 
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draw an Ingot, weighing a Meſcal, or 


Drachm, nine hundred Gzezes, or P an 


Ells long, each Gueze being five and thirty 


Inches long. Their Tools of ſeveral ſizes, 


are like our Wire-drawing lrons: they wind 


on Bobins and Drums, and buy at the Mint, 
the ſmall Wire of the bigneſs of a Pin: Their 


Thread is the beſt and the ſmootheſt that 


can be imagined. All the Art they uſe to 
give it that „lively and laſting Colour, is to 


guild the Wire very fine and very thick. 
muſt bring in next the Tanning of Hides, 


elpecially that of Shagreez and of all ſorts 
of Turkey Leather : Abundance of it is made 
in Perſia, and is exported to the Indies, to 

Turky, and to other neighbouring King- 


doms. Shagreen is made of an Aſſe's Rump, 
and of a Seed called in Perſian , Tochms 


Casbini, i. e. Seed of Cabin, which is black, 


hard, and bigger than the Muſtard- ſeed, 


which they uſe for want of the Casbin Seed. 
The ſame Perſian Word ſignifies Egg and 
Seed, becauſe the Egg and the Seed are, 
as it were the ſame thing. The Name of 
Shagreen, whereby we call all thoſe rough 
Jide, comes without doubt, from the Perſian 


Word Sagri, i. e. Buttocks. They call by that 


Name the Rump of any Beaſt they ride on: . 
And they give that Name to that ſort of Hide, 4 
becauſe it is made of an Aſſe's Rump, as [ 


have ſaid. The Tanners drefs courſe Hides, 
and dreſs them with Lime. Theyuſe no Bark, 


but uſe Salt and Galls inſtead of it; and 
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that's enough in their Country, the Air being 


hot and dry. bs RY 
The Turner's Trade is alſo one of the 


Mechanick Arts, which the Perſſans under- 
ſtand very well. They have no Frame for 
Turning, as we have; their way conſiſts 
only in a Trendle, to which they faſten 


whatever they intend to Turn, a Theng 


that goes twice round the Trendle, and 
which a Boy holds with both Hands, pul- 


ling now one end of it, then another end, 
turns the Piece about. But when they bave 


but ſmall Pieces to Turn, the Workman 
needs no help, for with one Hand he ſtirs 
the Axis with a Bow, and with the other 
Hand he holds the piece of Wood. They 
uſe no Wimbles as we do, but they uſe 


Gimblets of ſeveral Sizes, which are inſtead 


of them, and which they turn with the ſame 
Inſtrument as they do Wood; Tis a piece 


of Iron flat and ſharp at the End, ſhaped 
like a Rib, that it may cut the better, haited 
in 2 round Handle filled with Lead to make 


it weighty, about which they put a Strop 
that goes quite round it, they hold faſt the 
Gimblet with the Left Hand, on the piece 
of Wood they intend to bore, and turn it 
with the Right Hand, That is their Mecha- 
nick way of Turning and Boring. They 
lay on Lacker very neatly ; the violent Mo- 


tion of the turning Inſtrument melting it 


without the help of Fire ; They ſpread i | 


2 „ % e Re of 
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with a Palm-tree Stick, becauſe that Wood 1 
is porous, and then with a piece of coarſe 1 
Cloth and a little Oil, they give a wonder- | 1 
ful Luſtre to their Work, which never goes 1 
off: That Lacker likewiſe is never ſubject 8 | 
to ſcaling. Among other things, they make 1 
Childrens Cradles extraordinary well. They 1 
turn Metals as well as Wood, but they are 1 
very far from attaining to the Skill of our 4 
Workmen. They have brought ſeveral i 4 
times to Perſia and the Indies, ſome of thoſe = i 
curious Fvory-works turned with an exqui- = 
fite Nicety ; but becauſe they were of no 1 
uſe, and fit only to draw Admiration angg 
Reſpect on the Workman, they made no 1 
account of them. The Orientaliſts are not i 


Nice enough to apply their Minds to the 
Ingenuity we admire in them, far from it, 
they value it very little by reaſon of the 


unuſefulneſs of the Work. Moreover, the i 
Perſian Turners, are unskill'd in the turning WM 


_ of an Oval; tis a Figure, the working where» 
of they are utterly unacquainted with, _ 
Next to the Turners I ſet the 7inkers and 
Tinmen, who work very neatly in that 
Country, both with the Hammer, File, and 
turning Inſtrument : Our Silverſmiths do not 
work better than thoſe Tinkers ; the Reaſon 
of it. I think, is becauſe the Table Utenſils 
and Kitchin Implements are commonly made 
of Copper; they uſe no Iron, Braſs, nor 
Pewter in their Kitchin Utenſils; they are 
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all of tinn d Copper; their Tin-work is fine, 
White, and as neat as Silver: The Engliſh 
Pewter is not ſo bright: Tis true, they are 
forced every fix or eight Months, to Tin it 


— ñü—m mms 


— 


over again, but then it is done very quick 
and very cheap, a Plate being Tinn'd both 
within and without for a Penny Charge, 
and the reſt in proportion : They ſet about 
it a very different way from our Workmen, 
Firſt, They boil the Untenſil in grey Kalt, 
then give it the Prentice to ſcower with 
Sand, which he does with his bare Feet 
ſtanding on it, and turning it this way and 
that way, till it be very clean. Then they 
ſet it a heating on a Charcoal Fire, with 
the hollow fide to the Fire, and when the 
Untenſil begings to be red hot, the Work- 
man with one band takes hold of the 
Utenſil with a pair of Pincers, and with the 


other Hand takes 2 little fine Cotton well 


| beaten, which he dips in Salt Armoniach, 
and rubs the Veſlel well with it; after that 

he takes a ſmall Ingot of fine Pewter, and 

holds it faſt againſt the bottom of the Uten- 


fil, to melt it upon it, and ſpreads the Pew- 


ter all over with the Cotton, cover'd over 
with Salt Armoniach; and when the Piece 


is Tinn'd over, he throws it into cold Wa- 


ter, from whence it comes out as white and 


as bright as burniſh'd Silver. The Salt Ar- 
moni ach, which they uſe in tinning, is pu- 


rified over the Fire with fome Water, which 


they 
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they let waſte all away till the Salt be re- 


duced to Powder. They are ſingularly han- 
dy about that Buſineſs, and their Copper 
Furniture tinn'd over, have that Advantage 
above ours, that they are lighter, and never 
melt nor bruiſe. The Perſians have Copper 


in their Country, as I have ſaid, but they 
do not value it ſo much as the Fapaneze or 
Swediſh Copper. I forgot to tell you that 


they have their Pewter from the Indies. As 


to Lamps, Candleſticks, and other caſt Pieces, 
the Perſian Workmen turn them over two 


Puppets with a Strap. 


The Gunſmiths make very good Weapons, 
eſpecially Bows and Swords. The Perſian 


Bows are the moſt valued of all the Eaſt - 
The Matter whereof they are made is Wood 


and Horn laid over one another, and co- 


ver'd over with Sinews, and over that with 
the Skin of a Tree very leek and ſmooth; 


they Paint them afterwards, and Varniſh 


them fo admirably well, that one may ſee 


ones ſelf in thoſe Bows, and the colour of 


them is as bright as poſſible, The Good- 


neſs of a, Bow, as the Perfians ſay, conſiſts 
in this, vis. That a Bow be hard to bend 


till the Arrow be balf laid over it, and then 


that ir be ſoft and eaſy, till the end of the _ 
Arrow be fixed in the String: The Bo W- 


ſtrings are of twiſted Silk of the bigneſs of a 
firſt Quill : The Quivers are made of Lea- 
ther Embroider d with Gold or Silk : Their 


Cimiters | 
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Cimiters are very well Damask d, and ex- 


ceed all that the Europeans can do, becauſe 
I ſuppoſe our Steel is not ſo full of Veins 


as the Indian Steel, which they uſe moſt 


commonly. They have in their Country 
plenty of Steel, but they do not prize it ſo 
much as that, and ours leſs ſtill than theirs; 


pet their Steel is eager and very brittle: 


They forge their Blades cold, and before 


they dip them, they rub them with Tallow, 
Oil, or Butter, to hinder them from break- 


ing: Then they temper them with Vinegar 
and Coperas, which being of a corroding 


| Nature, ſhews thoſe Streaks or Veins, which 


they call Damask Work; and that is it like- | 
wiſe which they call Damask Steel, becauſe 
that Town was the moſt celebrated Place of 


the Manufacture of thoſe curious Cimeter- 
Blades that were made of the Steel which 
was imported from the Indies by the Red- 
Sea, in the late Ages. The Perſians make 
alſo very well, the Barrels of Fire- Arms, and 
Damask them as they do the Blades, but 


they make them very heavy, and cannot 
avoid it: They bore and ſcower them with 
a Wheel. as we do, and forge and bore them 


ſo even that they almoſt never burſt. They 


make them alike ſtrong and thick all along, 


ſaying, that the Mouth of the Gun being 


weak, the Report ſhakes it, and communi- 


cates the wavering Motion to the Bullet. 
That's the Reaſon, that if their Guns be 
e 5 thicker 


— 
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thicker they therefore carry the Shot farther 
and traighter, they Soder the Breech of 


the Barrel with the heat of the Fire, and re- 


ject Screws, ſaying, that a Screw Breach 
going in without Streſs, may be thruſt out 
by the Violence of the Powder, and is not 

to be rely'd on. They do not underſtand 
very well how to make Locks or Springs; 
thoſe they put to their Fire Arms, are very 
unlike ours ; for they have no Steel, the Pan 
is very faſt, being all of a Piece with the 
Barrel, the which moves along a ſmall rough 
Iron Branch, that comes out of the Infide of 


the Gun, and moves backward, that is toward 
the But: End, on the Pan, but quite contrary 


to it ; the pan is uſually no bigger than the 

little Finger Nail, without Snap- haunce ; 
and moſt Pans are rough within, like a File, 
that the Prime may ſtick the better to it. 

they do not underſtand how to Mount Fire- 


Arms, and do not obſerve the Rules of Sta- 
ticks, but make the But-End ſmall and light, 
which is the Reaſon that their Guns 
are light at the Breech, and heavy at the 
Muzzle. 
The Workmen in Iron and Steel are alſo 
very well vers d in their Trade; they Hammer 


both Iron and Steel cold, and ſucceed very 


well in it, with Reſpe& to ſeveral ſorts of 
Tools, and Inſtruments, as among others, 


Iron Plates, whereon they bake the Bread, 
call'd, Lavatche no thicker than Parchment, 
* = an 
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and Country Ovens, which are ſhap 'd like 


two Semi-cones, or Semiſpheres, ern the 


top, and faſten d together with great Iron- 


Hooks; the Diameter of them is two Foot 
and a balf, and the highth from three to 
four Foot; there ſtick out in the Inſide of 
thoſe Cones, large Pins, about four Fingers 


long, and as big, with flat Heads, as broad as 
half a Crown. When they have Occaſion 
to uſe thoſe Ovens, they 8 both the 
Inſide and Outſide of them, with Clay, which 

ſticks to the Nails-head, and make as it were, 


a Wall of it, to which they (tick the Bread; 


' thoſe Ovens are call'd Tendour, as are alſo 
the common Ovens, which are of the ſame 
Shape, being dug in the Ground, and like 
Pitts, round about which they ſtick alſo 
the Bread, which is eaſily done, that ſort of 


Bread being no thicker than a Fingers breadth. 


When they intend to remove thoſe Ovens, 
they break off the Clay, and lay the two 


Semi-cones on a Horſe's Back, one Part of 


each fide of the Horſe; the Iron and Steel 


Tools they make beſt alſo, are among other 


Saws, which are made of Steel, as ſmooth 
and as bright as a Looking-Glaſs; the Ra- 
zors, which are but half as big as at the 
Handles, yet are as broad at the End, ſhave 


excellently well ; the Sizors, which they 
make hollow on the Inſide, like Gutters, 


ſaying, that being ſo ſhap'd, the Edge of 


the two Blades 3 Joins cloſer, and cuts better. 
Ale 


— 
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Almoſt all their Looking-Glaſles are Con- 
vex, ſome few are Concave, like the-Burn- 


ing⸗ Glaſſes. The Air being very dry in 


Perſia, as I have obſervd it over and over, 
the brightneſs of thoſe Looking. Glaſſes doth 
not grow Dull, and they never Ruſt, The 
Eaſtern People uſe likewiſe Glaſs, Looking- 


Glaſſes, and even abundance of them, tho 


not near ſo many as Metal ones, and that 


they do upon two Accounts, the firſt is, be- 
cauſe thoſe Metal Looking- Glaſſes are more © 
laſting, and do not break with falling; the 


ſecond Reaſon is, becauſe, when the Glaſs 


Looking · Glaſſes are once unſilver d, they be- 
come aſcleſs, the way of Silvering Glaſs be- 


ing unknown in all the Eaſtern Parts, and the 


: Quick: ſilver that is on the Backſide of the 
Looking-Glaſſescoming off eaſier there than 
in Europe, by Reaſon of the great dryneſs of 


the Ait, and in the Iadies quite contrary, 


bh by Reaſon of its great dampneſs. The Ori- 


entaliſts have uſed Glaſs Looking -Glaſles, 


but fince their Trade with the Hargteanc, ” 
Note, that they Poliſh their Metal Glaſſes 


with fine Emeril, pounded to Powder, as fine 


as Duſt, having no Venetian Tripoli, or hav- 
ing ſo little, that one may ſay, it is not 


i uled among them. 
The other Mechanick 1 1 
the Perſians arc pretty versd well, are 


thoſe that follow; The Art of making Fire- 
Works, wherein their Workmen equal, and 
per 
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perhaps exceed thoſe of all other Parts of | 


the World. 1 


The Art of dreſſingſteaſts. of, ſetting out 


theirs Meats very Neatly. The Perſſang be- 


lieve, that thoſe who exerciſe that Trade 


are Polluted with the Blood they handle; 
yet the Butchers are diſpers'd here and there 


in all the Streets of Cities, and have no fixed 


Shambles as in our Countries. When the 


_ Butchers intend to kill a Beaſt, they carry it 
to a Corner of their Shop, and there make a 


little Hole to receive the Blood of it, then 


they caſt down the Beaſt, turnthe Head of it 


towards Mecca, and themſelves too, they cut 


the Throat of it with a Knife, kept for that 


Purpoſe, only both to keep it clean, and to 
avoid the Danger of cutting any forbidden 


Thing, or of touching any Unclean Thing; 


at Night when they ſhut up Shop, they ſtrew 


Salt on the Block whereon they chop their 
Meat, leſt the Dogs ſhould lick it, and fo 


make it Unclean. | 


The Art of Lapidaries, who underſtand 


pretty well the Grinding of ſoft Stones, and 
the Cutting of them. The Perſſan Lapidaries 


make their Wheels of two Parts of Emeril, 
and one Part of Lave. They find, that there 
s a great deal of Care required in making the 


Wheels ; for the Compoſition muſt be ex- 
traordinary well work'd together, and be 


allow'd ſuch a due Proportion of Heat, that 


; the Clammineſs, which they call Chire, i. e. 


Milk 


Green, and full of Sap. Their Dying and 
- Painting Colours are the Bole, or red Earth, . 
the Rounat, or Oppoponax which are t wo 
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Milk or Cream, be not dried up; they turn 
thoſe Wheels hafted on a round Chuck, with 

a Bow, which they hold in one Hand. and 
the Stone in the other: It is difficult to make 
very ſtraight a Stone that way; but to 


make amends, the cutting of it is eaſy and 


cheap ; when they intend to Poliſh the 


Stone, they ſet in the Room of that Wheel 
another Wheel, made with red Millow, on 
which they ſtrew Calcined Pewter, or ſome 
Tripoly. The Seal Engravers uſe the Bow, 
a a very ſmall Copper Wheel, with Emeril; 
they have Perſian and Indian Emeril, which 
is Of a very different Nature; for the Indian 
Emeril grinds better, the ſmaller it is, and 


the other is quite contrary. 


The Art of Dy ing, which ſeems to have | 


been more improved in Perſia than in Europe, 


their Colours being much more ſolid and 
bright, and not fading ſo ſoon ; but the 

Honour of it is not ſo much to be aſcribed 8 

their Art, as to their Air and Climate, which 


being dry and clear, cauſes the Livelineſs of 


the Colours, as alſo to the Strength of the 
Dying Ingredients, which growing moſt of 


them in the Country, are uſed when they are 


common ingredients in Perſiz ; the Brazil. 
Wood, which is Imported amongſt them 


OW Burope 3 ; tay Japan-Wood, and the In- 


80. 
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digo, which they fetch from the Indies. 


They vſe moreover in Dying, ſeveral Herbs, 


and Simples of their own Growth, and 


Walnuts, and Pomgranats, and the Juice of 
Lemon; the Lapis Lazali, which they call 
Lagsverd, from whence comes the French 
Word, Azure, is got in their Neighbour- 
hood, in the Country of the Yesbecks, but 
Perſia is the general Store houſe for it. 
The Miſtery of Shaving, which they are 
perfect Maſters of; they ſhave with a won- 


derful Dexterity, you can ſcarce feel them, 


eſpecially when they ſhave your Head; they 
begin at the Top, and draw the Razor down- 


wards, as if they only run it over your Head, | 


and your Head is ſhaved in a Moment; but 

before they ſet the Razor to it, they rub it 
a great while, then they wet it; tis in my 
Opinion, that long Friction that Facilitates 


the ſhav ing, ſo that tis ſcarce felt; they uſe 


no hot Water for ſhaving, but cold, and ſet 


no Baſon under your Chin; their Baſon is a 


Cup, no bigger than a Parrot Cup; they 
wet their Hands in the Water that's in it, 
then wet the Face with it; they are like- 
wiſe very oleanly in their Trade; for when 
they ſhave the Head, they throw all the 
Hair into one Place; they wipe the Razor 


Gums, and Skins of Trees, and Fruits, and of 


on the Hair unſhaved, ſo they never uſe a 


Razor Cloth, and never wipe it but with 


their Finger: I am perſwaded, that the me 
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ond dryneſs of the Climate are a great kelp 85 
the Barbers in ſhaving : Tis their way afte* 


they have ſhaved one to cut alſo the Nails, 


both of his Hands and Feet, with a ſharp 


Iron, like that Inſtrument, which the Chirur- 
geons call a Fleam; then they draw your 


Fingers and Arms, and handle your Head, 


and your Body, eſpccia Hy your Shoulders, : 
to ſee, as it were. if every Limb be in its 
right Place, which affords much Eaſe and 


Pleaſure ; the Barbers go every Morning to 
their Cuſtomers, to hold the Glaſs before 


them, which is commonly four Inches Dia- 
meter, with a Handle to it, they are not 
paid for that, but when they ſhave the Face 
and Head, they have three or four Pence 
given them; thoſe who give them five Pence 


pay them Nobly. 


The Art of Standiſh making; they wile 


their common Standiſhes fix Inches long, and 
two Inches both broad and high, of the 
thickneſs of a Teſter, one Piece within ano- 


ther, like a Cheſt of Drawers, they make 


them in an Iron Mould, with Sheets of Pa- 


per paſted over one another, rubbing the laſt 
Sheet with Mutton Suet, and laying over it 


a curious Varniſh, that is a Fence 2gainſt 
Rain: the Inſide of the Standiſh is lined with 


Leather, which makes it a ſolid Body, as 
hard, and harder than Wood: The Paſte 
they uſe is not made of Flower, but of a 


Root, beaten to Powder, call'd, dere hom; > It 
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is bruiſed between two Grinding Stones, as 


the Corn is, but is no finer than Saw-Duſt, 
they dilate it in cold Water, where it Cells 
preſently, and ſticks wonderful faſt. | 
The Taylors Trade : they work very 


neatly, and 27 Cloaths ſo exactly, that they 
ſet without the leaſt Wrinkle : As for the 


Sowing Part, they exceed us certainly, none 
can be made finer, or more even; they ſel- 


dom ſow the Outſi de of the Cloth as we do, 


but the Inſide, and their moſt common Seam 
is what we call the Back- ſtitch z they make 
Carpets, Cuſhions, Door- hangings, and other 
Felt Furniture, like Garden Knots, and Mo- 


ſaick Work, repreſenting what they pleaſe, 


and all of it ſo neatly ſowed, that you would 
think the Figures are Painted, tho tis all 
of it but Patch d-Work ; the Seam of them is 


not ſeen if you look at it never ſo near, they 
are drawn ſo curiouſly fine. 


Thoſe are the Arts and Trades which the 


| Perſians underſtand tolerably well: Thoſe 
they do not underſtand are as follows. 


The Art of Glaſs-making ; there are 
Glaſs Houſes all over Perſia, but moſt of the 


Glaſs is full of Flaws, and Bladders, and is 
Greyiſh, upon the Account doubtlefs, that 


the Fire laſts but three or four Days, and 
that their Deremne, as they call it, which is 


a ſort of a Broom, which they uſe to make 
it, doth not bear heat ſo well as ours. The 


Glaſs of Chiras i is the finclt 1 in the W z 
that 
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that of Iſpaban, on the contrary, is the ſor- 


rieſt, becauſe it is only Glaſs melted again; 
they make it commonly in Spring. They do 
not underſtand to Silver their Glaſs over, as I 
have obſerv'dalready ; therefore their Glaſs > 
Looking-Glaſles, their Saſh- Glaſs, and their 


Snuff- Bottles are brought to them from Ve- 


nice. Moreover, the Art of Glaſs making was 


brought into Perſia, within theſe four ſcore 


Years. A Beggarly and Covetous Italian 


taught it at Chiras, for the Sum of fifty 
Crowns. Had not I been certainly infor- 


med of the Matter, I ſhould have thought 


they had been beholden to the Portugueze for 
their Skill, in ſo noble and fo uſeful an Art. 
I ought not to forget to acquaint you with 
the Perſia an Art oi Sowing Glaſs together 
very ingeniouſly, as I have hinted above; 


for provided the Pieces be uot ſmaller than 


ones Nail, they ſow them together with 


Wyre, and ob" the Seam over with a white 


Lead or with calcined Lime, mixd with 


the Whites of Eggs. which hinders the Wa- 


ter from ſoaking thro. 
Among their Sentences, there is a Godly 


one relating to the ingenious Piece of Work 
juſt mentioned: If broken Glafs be reſtored. 


again, how much more may Man be reflored 
again after his Diſſolution in the Grave? 
Paper making, which 1s perform'd very 
rudely in Perſie, becauſe they uſe nothing 
but Calico, either Dyed or Painted; there- 
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Suet, and the Aſhes of ſtrong Herbs; it is 
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fore their Paper is brownith, foul, ragged, 


and over-limber; they uſe a great deal of 
European Paper after they have prepared it, 
but they fetch ſome from little Tertary, 
which they prefer before it; they prepare 
their Paper with a little Soap, which they 


rub over it, then they ſmooth it with a ſleek 


Stone, to the intent their [nk may run more 
treely. 


The Trunk-makers Work is likewiſe per- 


form' d very Slovenly ; their Trunks, which 
ſtand on four Feet of white Wood, are very 
light, and are overlaid with black Skins, 
both within and without, the Fore-Part of 
them is adorn'd with Figures, cut out in Lea- 
ther of ſeveral Colours; they put them in 
Sacks of Goats Hair, the bottom whereof i is 
lin'd with Leather, and ſo load their Hor- 
ſes eaſily with them. All their Trunks are 
Padlock Trunks, for they have no other 
Locks. 
The Book-binders work alſo very Clam- 
ſily, and one thing you'll hardly believe, is, 
that they cannot make a Book-Cover all of 
one Piece; they make it of two Pieces, 
Paſted together on the Back of the Book, 
which is always flat, becauſe they know not 
how to make it round; and altho' they 
paſt thoſe two Pieces very neatly, yet the 
Patching appears plain in time. 


The Perſian Soap is made with Mutton- 
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Thoſe Aſhes are made of a fort of Plant, 


that grows in the Deſarts, and in Sandy and 


dry Places; they burn it in Syria and Egypt, 


under their Baths. Aſhes mixed with Lime 
and Olive Oil, is the Compoſition whereof 

Soap is made; Oil is alſo very good, and 

very Plentiful at Aleppo. The Perſian Soap 
is not made with Oil, but with Beef, Mutton, 
and Goat Suet. They do not uſe fo much | 

Soap in Perſia by far” as they do in Europe, 
tor ſeveral Reaſons, and among others, be- 
cauſe moſt of their Linnen is Dy'd, and is 
made of Silk, ſuch as Shirts, Drawers, Hand- 


kerchiefs; becauſe there is no Linnen but 
Calico, which is waſhed in cold Water; and 


| becauſe the Air, and the Sun, and cold Wa- 
ter perform a walh without much Soap, and 
much trouble; they rub the Linnen a little, 
then ſpread it on the Graſs, and Water it 


every quarter of an Hour, for near four 


Hours time, according as the Sun ſhines Rot, 
Which makes it whiter than Snow, I have 
kept for ten Years Linnen waſt'd in the 1 


* . 
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ſoft and cloſe, not Whiten'd well, but it is 
very cheap. The Perſians ſend into Turkey 
for ſome, and eſpecially to Aleppo, ies 
the beſt in all the Eaſtern Parts is made, and 
may be in all the World, being white, fine, 
and much harder than that of Europe, which 
muſt be imputed to the goodneſs of the 
Aſhes of Aleppo, where all the Europeans 
ſtock themſelves with them, to make Soap. 
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dies with cold Water, and without Soap» 
and when we fat our Linnen by it, we found 
that European Linnen look'd but dark and 
brown in compariſon of it; and one may 
judge how much of its whiteneſs it had loſt 
with lying ſo long in a Trunk. 
The Goldſmiths Trade, that curious Art, 
fo much ſpread Abroad, is very little under- 
ſtood by the Perſeans they know nothing of 
Enamelling, what they do beſt is the Filli- 
green- work, they Engrave pretty well, eſ- 
pecially Emboſs'd-work, and make Stone- 
Rings tolerably; thoſe are the particu- 
Jar Things they are beſt Skill d in, in that 
Ant: 
As to the Watch: making Trade it is ſtill 
unknown among the Perſians, When I was 
there, they had but three or four European 
 Watch-makers: I gueſs d the Reaſon of it to 
be this, iz, their living in a Climate where 
tlie Days are not ſo different in their length, 
and where the Air is always Clear and Se- 
rene, they can gueſs by the Sun at the Time 
of the Day, without the help of Clocks; 
they uſe no Sundials neither. | 
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the ſame time of their Manufacturer. They 


have very good ones in Cotton, in Goats and 


Camels Hair, in Yarn, and eſpecially in Silꝭ, 


it being a plentiful and common Commodity 
in Perſia; the Natives have addicted them- 
ſelves particularly to the well-working of it ; 
and tis the thing they are beſt skill'd in, and 
in which they have the moſt conſiderable 


ManufaCtures of all their Country. Their 


Workmen have Reels, Spindles, and Wind- 


Ing-wheels, to wind Silk on, very much like 


ours. They keep their raw and unwrought 
Silks in damp Places, which they water ſome- 
times to continue the weight of them, becauſe 
they ſell it by weight; and for the ſame 
Reaſon, they keep that which is wound up 


in Leathern Bags. I ſhall paſs by ſeveral 
| ſorts of Stuffs of all Silk, ſuch as Taffeties, 


Tabbies, Sattins, Turbants, Saſhes, Handker- 
kiefs, and Silk-Stuffs mixed with Cotton- 
Thread, or with Camel or Goats-hair, which 

are made all over Perſia, I ſhall only ſpeak | 


of their Brocade, They call Brocade Zer- 
bafe, i.e, Gold Tiſſue. There is the ſingle 
CCC. ͤ 7 SERENE... 


LI Aving Diſcours'd of the Mechanick 
Arts of the Perſians, IJ muſt treat at 
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Brocade, whereof there are a hundred sorts; "= 
and the double Brocade, which is called 
D'ouroye, i. e. with two Faces, becauſe it had 
no wrong ſide, and the Machmely Zerbafe, 
or Gold Velvet. They make Gold Brocades 
Which coſt fifty Tomrars the Gueze or Ell, 
which being two Foot and half a Quarter 
long by the French Meaſure, comes to about 
thirty Crowns the Inch, or eleven hundred 
Crowns the Ell. No part of the World af- 
fords ſo dear a Silk. They employ fix Men 
together about the Loom to make it, who 
uſe about thirty ſeveral Shuttles to weave it, 
whereas they commonly vſe but two. Not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary rate of that 
precious Brocade, the Workmen employ'd 
in it, do not earn above fifreen or fixteen 
Pence 2 Day at it, and can make but the 
thickneſs of a Half crown Piece of it, Thoſe 
dear Brocades are bought for Curtains and 
Door Hangings, which are generally uſed, 
and. are the moſt common Furniture of a 
Houſe and for Cuſhions. The Gold Velvet 
that's wrought in Perſia is very charming, 
eſpecially the curl'd Velvet, and all thoſe rich 
Stuffs, have that admirable Property, that 
they laſt for Ever as it were, and the Gold 
and Silver does not wear off whilſt the Work 
laſts, and keeps ſtill its Colour and bright- 
neſs: : 'Tis true the Silver tarniſhes at length, 
aftet twenty or thirty Years ; yet then it 
_ doth not come off, which I think ought iq 
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be imputed to the clearneſs of the Air, as 


much as to the goodneſs of the Work. The 
fineſt Looms for thoſe Stuffs, are at Tead, 
at Caſban, and likewiſe at Iſpaban; thoſe for 


Carpets are in the Province of Kirman, and 
eſpecially at Siſtan. Thoſe are the Carpets 


we commonly call in Europe, Tyrky Carpets, 


becauſe they brought them through Tarky 
before they traded with the Perſians by the 
Ocean, The Perſians Rule to know good 
Carpets, and to Rate them by, is to lay 


their Thumb on the edge of the Carpet and 
to tell the Threads in a Thumb's breadth, 


= mY the more there are, the dearer the Work 
is: The moſt Threads there are in an Inch 8 


breadth is fourteen or fifteen. 


The Camel hair Stuffs are wrought eſpeci- 


5 ally at Tezd, and at Kirman in Caramania * 


They call that Camel-wool, Teftich, and alſo. 


Kourk ; it is almoſt as fine as Beaver-wool, 
extraordinary ſoft and ſmooth in one's Hand, 


but they can make nothing that's ſubſtantial . 


or ſtrong with ir. There are alſo Camlets, 


Stamines, and Silk and Worſted Druggets 
made in theſe Towns. In the Country of 


Mogan they make the coarſe and thick Ser- 
ges for the Common People. 


The beſt Goats-hair Stuffs are w woven in 
Hircania : they are like Barracan ; but the 


fineſt are made along the Per ſſan Gulf at Dou- 
zach, From thence come thoſe ſort of Man- 
tles called Halbe, which are Caſſocks with 

| Sleeves 
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| Sleeves no longer than a Jacket Sleeve, and 
all of a Piece, without any Seam; ſome of 
them are very fine, and commonly ſtriped. 
The Perfans do not underſtand to make 
Cloth, but they make very fine and very 
light Felt Tufts, that are warmer than Cloth, 
and are a better fence againſt Rain; they work 
the Wool of it as the Hatters do the Cony- 


wool, and make of it Cloaks for rainy Wea- 


ther for the Mobb: they ufe it inſtead of 
oiled Cloth : They ſpread it over Floors, 
either upon the Carpets, to lie the ſofter 
on them, or under them, to keep them from 
.. rr oe 
They make allo Calico Cloth very reaſo- 
nable; but they make none fine, becauſe 
they have it cheaper out of the Indies than 
they can make it, They call that Cloth 
Kerbez, as if one ſhould ſay, Aſs's Webb: 
From that Word came probably, the Word 
Carbaſſon, and the Word Carbæſius, uſed by 
the Greeks and Latins, to ſignify coarſe 
Linnen Cloth. They underſtand alſo the 
painting of Linnen, but not fo well as the 


Jadians, becauſe they buy in the Indies the 


fineſt painted Linnen ſo cheap, that they 

would get nothing by improving themſelves. 
in that Manufacture. A work they under- 
ſtand very well is overlaying with Gold and 
Silver Linnen Cloth, Taffety, and Sattin z they 
do it with Moulds, and repreſent on them 
what they pleaſe, vis, Letters, Flowers, _ 
| | 8 
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Figures; and they Stamp them ſo neatly, 
that you would think 'tis Gold or Silver 
Embroidery. They print with Gum: water. 1 
They make alſo Matts and Ozier hand 1 
Baskets, which fold together, or roll usb 
very neatly. There can be no finer Matts — 
ſeen than theirs. The beſt Manufacture is ö 
at Siſton, becauſe the Ruſhes are firſt brought 
thither. Thoſe Ruſhes grow in Fens near {1 
the River 7igris, and the River Euphrates. ; 


"DB HATE MA 
Of the Commerce or Trade ; and alſo of the 
Weights, the Meaſures, and Coin. 
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Rading is a very honourable Profeſſion 
in the Eaſt, as being the beſt of — 
thoſe that have any Stability, and are not ſo 
liable to change. Tis not to be won- 
der'd at, for it cannot be otherwiſe in 
Kingdoms, where on the one hand there 
is no Title of Nobility, and therefore lit- 
tle Authority annexed to the Birth; and 
Where on the other Hand, the form of Go- 
vernment being altogether Deſpotick and 
Arbitrary, the Authority annexed to Places 
and Employments cannot laſt longer than 
the Employ ments themſelves, which are like- 


wiſe precarious; for which Reaſon Trading - | 
hog CR ID an | „ 18 : = 
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is much ſet by in that part of the World, as 
a laſting and independent Station. Another 
Reaſon why it is valu'd is, becauſe the No- 
blemen profeſs it, and the Kings alſo ; they 
have their Deputies as the Merchants have, 
and under the fame Denomination : They 
have moſt of them their Trading Ships, and 
their Store-Houſe, The King of Perfra, for 
Inſtance, ſells and ſends to the Neighbour- 
ing Kingdoms, Silk, Brocades, and other 
rich Goods, Carpets and Precious Stones. 
The Name of Merchant, is a Name much 
reſpected in the Eaſt, and is not allowed to 
Shop keepers or Dealers in trifling Goods; 
nor to thoſe who Trade not in foreign Coun- | 
tries: Tis allow'd only to. ſuch as employ 
Deputies or Factors in the remoteſt Coun- 
tries: And thoſe Men are ſometimes raisd 
to the higheſt Ranks, and are uſually em- 
ployed i in Embaſſies. There are Merchants 
in Perſia who have Deputies in all parts of 
the World: And when thoſe Deputies are 
returned Home, they wait on their Maſter, 
under no better Denomination than that of 
a Servant, ſtanding up always before them, 
and waiting at Table, tho ſome of thoſe 
Deputies are worth above threeſcore thou- 
fand Crowns. In the Indies the Laws are, 
ſtill more favourable to Traders, for tho 
they are much more numerous than in Per- 
fia, they are nevertheleſs more fer by. The. 
Reaſon of Fig additional Reſpect, is, bes. 


cauſe 


a 


cove in the Baft, Traders are Sacred Perſons, 
who are never moleſted even in time of 
War; and are allowed a free Paſſage, they 


and their Effe&s, through the middle of 
Armies: Tis upon their account eſpecially 
that the Roads are ſo ſafe all over Aſa, and 


eſpecially in Pera The Perſians call a Tra- 
der Sandaguer, i. e Gain-Monger. 


The Eaſtern Merchants affect Grandure in 


Trading, notwithſtanding they ſend their De- 


puties into all Parts, and ſtay at Home them- 
ſelves, as in the Center of their grand Concernʒ 
they make no Bargains themſelvesdirectly. 


there is no publ ick place of Exchange in their 
Towns ; the Trade is carried on by Stock- 


jobbers. who are the ſubtileſt, the cunningeſt, 
the {lyeſt, the complaiſanteſt, the patienteſk, 


and the moſt intriguing Men of the whole 
Society, having a valuable and infinuating 
Tongue beyond Expreſſion : They are cal- 
led Delal, which Ca to Great Talkers, 
that Word being of a contrary Sionification 55 
to Lal, i. e. Dumb. The Mahometars have 
a Proverb alluding to the Name of thoſe. 
Men, viz. That at the laſt Day. Delal Lal, 


the Stock- jobbers, or Talkers, will be Dumbs 


intimating that they will have nothing to 
ſay for themſelves. Tis very curious to 
| ſee them make Bargains: After they have 
Argued and Diſcourſed a while before the 
Seller, and commonly at his own Houſe, 


they agree with their Fingers about the 
Price: 
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Price: They take hold of one another's 


right Hand under a Cloak or Handkerchief, 


and entertain one another in that manner; 
the ſtrait Finger ſtands for Ten, the bent 
Finger for Five; the Finger end for One ; 
the whole Hand for a Hundred; and the 
Fiſt for a Thouſand. Thus they denote 
Pounds, Pence, and Farthings, with a Mo- 
tion of their Fingers: While they bargain 
they put on ſuch a grave and ſteady Counte- 
- nance, that tis impoſſible to know in the 
leaſt either what they think or ſay. 
However, the Mahometans are not the 
greateſt Traders in Aſa, tho they be di- 
ſpers' d almoſt in every Part of it; and tho 
their Religion bears ſway in the larger part 
of it. Some of them are too Effeminate, 
and ſome too ſevere to apply themſelves 
to Trade, eſpecially foreign Trading. Where- 
fore in Turky, the Chriſtians and Jews carry 
on the main foreign Trade: And in Perſia 
the Chriſtians and Indian Gentiles. As to 
the Perſtans they Trade with their own Coun- 
trymen, one Province with another, and 
moſt of them Trade with the Indians. The 
Armenians manage alone the whole Euro- 
pean Trade ; the Reaſon whereof is, be- 
cauſe the Mahometans cannot ſtrictly obſerve 


their Religion among the Chriſtians, with 


relation to the outward Purity it requires of 

them ; for Inſtance, Their Law forbids them 
to eat Fleſh either Dreſsd or Kill'd by a 
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a of a different Religion, and; likewiſe 
to drink in the ſame Cup with ſuch a one; 
It forbids to call upon God in a Place 
adorned with Figures; it even torbids in 
ſome Caſes, the touching Perſons of a con- 
trary Opinion, which is a thing almoſt impol- | 
ſible to keep among the Chriſtians. 
Another hindrance there 1s to the Mabo- 
tan improvement of Trade, viz. The for- 
bidding Uſury and Intereſt without any di- 
ſtinction. Mahammed broached his Reli. 
gion in a Country whereof the whole 
Riches and Trade conſiſted in Cattle and 
breeds of Horſes, where little Money was 
ſeen, and where the Trade was managed by 
way of Exchange, as in former times: And 
as it appears by a thouſand things of the 
Alcoran, that he did not foreſee that it 
would be propagated throughout the World, 
he perceived no inconveniency in forbid- . 
ding to lend Money upon intereſt, The 
old Commentators of his Inſtitution, have 
not explained that Prohibition; ſo that 
it has remained in force to this Day. Thus 
their Law allows no Iutereſt; but it allows 
Changes, eſpecially Maritime Changes, up- 
on any Advantage whatſoever, as thirty and 
forty per Ceri, Profit, or more: As to Inte- 
reſt, the Parties have the way of eluding 
the Law juſt as they pleaſe, They go to 
the Judge and borrower, holding in their 
Hand a Bag of Money 3 ; one ſaith there is 
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Init ſucha Sum, tho' the Intereſt agreed on 
be wanting in it, the Judge without any fur- 
ther Enquiry, orders the Writing to be 
drawn up; Tis even enough, without ſo 
much Precaution, to own before Wineſſes, 
that one has received ſo much (altho' leſs) 
to make the Debt Authentick, - 
Silk is the Staple Commodity of Perſia. 
They get ſome in the Province of Georgia, 


of Coraſſon, and Carame nia, but eſpecially in 
Quilan, and Mezanderan, which is Hircania. 
They compute that Perſia brings Yearly two 


and twenty thouſand Bales of Sil h, each Bale 
weighing two hundred and ſeventy fix Pound 


Weight ; the Guilan, ten thouſand; the 
| Mezanderan, two thouſand 5 Media, and 


HBactria, three | thouſand a piece ; that 
Part of Caramania, calld Caraback, and 


and that Account increaſes every Year, 


becauſe Sil improves continually. There 
are four ſorts of Sil; the Firſt, and the 


worlt, is call'd Chirvani, becauſe it comes 
chiefly from Chirvan, a Town of Media, 
near the Caſpian Sea, it is a thick and rough 
Silk, and the courſeſt Thread of the Shell; 
It is that they call Ardache in Europe. The 
Second, which is a Size better, is call'd 
Karvari, i. e. an Aſs-load, to denote that 


ſort of SI, which the Unskilful buy: We 
call it Legia, in our Country, probably 1 ; 
| VVV e 


nt. 
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the Word Legian, 2 ſmall Town of Guilan, 
on the Sea, where none but ſuch à ſort of 
Silk is made. The Third, is call'd Ketcoda 
Peſend, as tho one ſhould ſay, the Citizen 
ſort, which Name the Perſians give to all 
things of a middling Character. The Fourth, 
is call'd CHarbaffe i. e. Brocade-Silk ; be- | 
cauſe the beſt” $ilþ is uſed for thoſe rich 
Goods. The Abundance of the Perſian Silk 
Exported is too well known, to ſay much 
of it. The DutchImport of it into Europe, to 
the Value of near fix hundred thouſand Livres 
Yearly, by the Indian Sea; and all the Ey- 
rope ans who Trade in Turkey, Import nothing 
more valuable than the Peſts Silks, which 
they buy of the Armenians. The Muſco 9. 
* Import it likewiſe. 
Some Foreigners Trade with the perſarꝛ Ty 
for Camels Hair, call'd Teſtick, as has been 
ſaid; and ſome Europeans for Kids Wool. 
They uſe it in Europe in making of Hats, 
The beſt Wool of that ſort, comes from 
Caramenia, and from Casbin, a famous City of 
Parthia. 
Perſia Exports to the Indies abundance of 
Tobacco, all ſorts of Fruit dry'd, Pickel'd in 
Vinegar, and preſerv'd, eſpecially Dates, 
Marmelad, Wines, Diſtill'd Water, Horſes, 
Perſian Ware, Feathers, Turky Leather of all 
Colours, a great deal whereof is Expor- 
tedto Myſcovy, and otherExropean Countries. 
It Exports to Turky, towards — and 
| Y | Nine» 
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Nineveh, Tobacco, Galls, Thread, courſe 
Goats-Hair Stuffs, Matts, and all forts of 
Box-work, and many other things. The 
Exportation of Steel and Iron is forbidden 
in the Kingdom, but it is Exported not. 
withſtanding : The Perſians Export likewiſe 
to Myſcovy, all ſorts of Silks and Stuf7, 
and Sheep- Farrs. C 
Lis not to be ſuppoſed however, that the 
Perſians manage the Trade with the ſame 
Method and Rules we uſe, or with half our 
Skill: For Inſtance, Trading by Commif- 
fion, and the way of Change by Letters, is 
little uſed ; but as I have obſerv d it, every 
one goes to ſell his own Goods himſelf, or 
ſends his Deputy's, or Children to do it; 
there are ſome Perſian Traders who have 
Deputies in all Parts of the World, as far 
as Sweden on the one ſide, and China on the 
other fide ; that's the Method of all the 
Orientaliſts ; and it was that of the whole 
World, before Europe was ſo ſtockd with 
People, and Towns, that in ſome Places 
they lay as it were a top of one another, ia 
- compariſon with thoſe of 4%; and there 
was no longer need of going oneſelf, or 
ſending Expreſſes, but one might reach to 
one another, and hand Things from one 
Plage to another ſafely. 
Beſides, Europe is ſo chargeable a Country, 
with compariſon to the Eaft, eſpecially in 
Travelling, and Trade is there ſo 1 
| MO” an 
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and ſo generally carried on, that if one 
went oneſelf to carry one's Goods from one 
Place to another, it would happen that 
whole Towns would Travel as it were: z they 
have no Poſts neither in the Eaſt, becauſe 
the Trade is not ſpread far enough, and is 
not manag d with ſo much Activity; be- 
cauſe the Towns are too diſtant, and becauſe 
Meſſengers are hired at a very eaſy Rate; 
for they ſend an Expreſs a thirty Days Jour- 
ney for thirty Livres, and he performs that 
Journey, which may amount to three hun- 
dred French Leagues, in eighteen or twenty 
Days time, and ſometimes in fifteen. In 
the Indies they may hire one for half the 
Money. I have ſometimes ſent Expreſſes 
a forty Days Journey, for five Crowns. 
When thoſe Expreſſes who are the Meaneſt 
and Wretchedeſt of Men, are hired to go 
a Journey; they run preſently from Place 
to Place, and give Notice of their inten- 
ded Journey, in order to get ſome Letters to 


carry, which they carry for as little as yon | 


pleaſe ; they bow four times to the Ground 
to thank you for fifteen Pence, for carrying 
2 Packet of Letters of three Ounce weight; 


they call thoſe Expreſſes Chatir, which is 


the Name of Running Footmen, and of all 
thoſe who can run well, and walk roundly. z 


they are known in the Road by a Bottle of 


Water, and a Satchel they have at their Back, 
Inſtead of a Knapſack, to carry Proviſion 


1 Tor 
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7 for thirty or forty Hours time, and to make 
the more Speed, they leave the High-Road, 

and croſs the Country: They are known 

_ alfo by their Shoes and ſome Bells, like our 


Waggon Horſes Bells, which ſtick to their 


Girdle to keep them Awake. They are bred. 
uptothat Buſineſs, and it goes on from Fa- 
ther to Son; they are taught to walk at a 


good round Rate with the ſame Breath at 


eight Year old. In the Indies, the King's 


Packets are carried by two Expreſſes on 
Horſe-back, riding full Gallop, who are re- 


lie ved every two Leagues; they carry the. 


Packet openly on their Head; one may hear 


them coming by their Bells, as well as a 
Poſt- Boy by his Horn, and when they have 
lighted off their Horſe, they throw tbem- 
ſelves flat on the Ground, and two Men 


ſtanding ready, take the Packet, and carry 

It away in the ſame Manner. 

they ſign no Bills, Bonds, or other Writings ; 
but that inſtead of it they ſet their Seal to 


them; at the top of the Paper they write 

their Name, and their Sirname, which is 

always the Father's proper Name, and then 
Seal it at the bottom, as I have ſaid, in the 


Preſence of Witneſſes, who atteſt it with 


their Seals alſo : In that Manner do the Mer- 


chants make their Writings; and altho in 


moſt Caſes the Contracts made without due 
ts 5 Form 


I have obſerv'd elſewhere, that in Perſſa, 


— 
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Form of Law be void, yet amongſt Mer- 
chants they remain in full Force, the Secu- 
lar Power ratifies them. The Uſe of Sure- 
ties is very common amongſt them, they call 
it in their Language, putting oneſelf in the 
Room of the Perſon Bound. When they ask 
a Poor Man for a Bail, and he 1s not able to 
give one, he anſwers, Iman rexza, or ſuch. 
 likeSaint, who comes next in their Head, is 
wy Ball, ot „ 
All Payments are made in Silver, Gold is 
not Current in Trade. Their Money Bags 
bold fifty Tomans a- Piece, which come to 
two thouſand five hundered Abaſſis, or 
eighteen Penny Pieces of French Money, 
without any Mixture of the Rinds ; thoſe 
Silver Bags are long and narrow, and made 

of Leather, for the Conveniency of Carriage; 
they do not tell their Silver, but weigh it by 
the Weight of a TJoman, worth fifty Abaſſes, 
or eighteen Penny Pieces; thus they never 
miſfs- reckonz for they lay the weighed Pieces 
by one another, five Tomans in a Heap, or 
ten in a Heap, ſo that tis impoſſible to 
Miſtake, as you ſee. I was mightily taken 
with that Method, becauſe tis ſafe, and 
ſaves time, but chiefly, becauſe it prevents 
taking of bad Money; for if there be a 
Clipt or falſe Piece in the Bag, tis certainly 
found out by the Weight in that Manner; 
they take the light Parcel of the value of fifty 


Y 3  Tomans 
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Tomans, as has been ſaid, and put it in the 
Scales, five and twenty Tess in each Scale, 
then they divide again into two Parts, the 
light Half, laying twelve Pieces in each Scale, 
and the odd Piece by it-ſelf, then they divide 
the light Parcel again into ſi x, then into 
three, till they have found the naughty Piece, 
which is an infallible way, as You (ce, and 
they do it preſently. 
I have obſerv'd in another Place, that 
the Perſians never tear the Paper, after the 
return of a Bond, or any other Inſtrument, 
they take off the Seal with a Penknife, then 
dip it in Water. and make a little Ball of it, 
which they ſtuff into a Hole, where it wears 
out, and turns to Duſt. 
TP, add to this Chapter the Deſeriprioni of 
Weights and Meaſures, and of the Perſſan 5 
Cong: 5 
The common Weight i is of two forts, the 
Civil Meigbt, and the Legal Weight ; the Le- 
gal Weig * which they call Cheray , and 
which is like the Weight of the San@uary, 
according to the Uſe of the Hebrews, weighs 
commonly double the Civil Weight. They 
have like us, different Weights for 5556 h, and : 
Precious Stones, from the Common Weights : 7 
their Civil Weight i is alſo of two ſorts, the 
King s Weight and the Tauris Weight, as they i 
call it; the King's Weight, or the Great 
Waight, FOR ay: as muck more as the 


other; I 
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the other ; they call their Common Wei ght 
as we ſay a Pound, Man, and alſo Batman; the 
ſmall Weight- Man, comes to five Pound four- 
teen Ges of Paris. Weight ; their way of 
dividing it is as follows, The Ratel, which 


is the fixth Part of a Man, and like our 
Pound Weight, and the Derham, or Drachm, 


Which is hs fiftieth Part of a Pound, the 


 Meſeal, which is half a Derbam, the Dung, 
which is the ſixth Part of a Meſcal, and 
comes to eight Grains of Carat Weight ; and 


the Barly Corn, which is the fourth Part of 


a Dung. The Eaftern Weights are all redu- 
ced to The Barley-Corn, which 1 is probably 
the firſt Weight of the World. One findsin | 


their books a Weight call'd Vakie, which 


ſhould bean Once, ſuch as ours is, and ano- | 
ther bigger Weight, call'd Sab Cheray, con- 

: taining eleven hundred and (enmity: Der- 
hem ; tis by that Weight they pay the Tythes, 
and Almsot Precept. You muſt Note, that 
the Word Dung, ſignifies not only A 
Weight, but ao" a Piece of Money, which 
weighs twelve Grains only, _ 

I ſhall take Notice here, that the Perſians 
have ſeveral Names of Wezjghts like ours; 
which perſwades me, that both they and 


we J have borrowed them of the Arabians : 
Natel is the Weight call'd in Latin, Rofulus, 


Dinar in Perſian, and Denier in French, are 
of the ſame Value. The Perſian Word, 
T 4 Der- 


93 
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Der zen, which is the third Part of an Ounce, 
is near che ſame thing as Drachme in French, 
which is the eight Part of it, Note alſo, 
that Derhemr in the Perſian Books is taken for 
« Piece of Silver worth thirty Deniers, 
+. There are two forts of Elle, the Royal Ell, 
iich! is three Foot long, wanting an Inch, 
and the Short Ell, or Guezemonkeſſer, as they 
call it, which is but as long as two thirds of 
the other. The Geometrical Mzaſure is call'd © 
Girib ; the Land is Meaſur d by no other . 
| Meaſure ; and the Girib contains a thouſand 
and ſixty fix Square. Ells, each EU contain- 
ing thirey five Royal Inches; that is, that 
the ſide of the Girib is two and thirty Gue- 
Ze long, and two thirds. The Carpets that 
are ſold by the Ell are meaſur'd alſo by 
the Square Ells, Multiplying the Length by 
the Breadth, which the Perſians call 125 4 
Ell: For Inſtance; i it a Floor Carpet is twelve 
Ells long, and three broad, they fay, three 
times twelve is ſix and thirty 3. they reckon 
ſo in ſeveral Parts of Europe, and probibly 
that Method came out of the Baſt, with the 
Manufacture of Carpets, 
The Perſſans have no Meaſure for dry 
Goods: ſuch as a Buſhel, becauſe they ſell 
every Thing by Weight, even Liquors they 
have no Meaſure; neither for Time and Uſe, 
neither Clocks nor Sun-dials, as | have. ſaid 
already they Melde of the Day into eight 
NN 3 5 Parts, 
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Parts, moſt of which the Mahometar Prieſts 
give Notice of in Towns, by calling People 
to Prayer. oO STIR 
| The Perſian League is called Fars Seng, 
1. e. Perſian Stone; which Herodotus, and 
other Greek Authors, who have writ the 
Perſian Hiſtory, call Paraſanga, which is 
no great Alteration. The Pronunciation of 
the F and the p, being moſt Uniſon. It 
appears from the ſignification of the Word 
fars ſeng, that formerly the Leagues were 
mark d with great and high Stones, both in 
the Eaſt and Weſt : All Learned Men know, 
that in the Latin Tongue, the Word Stone 
1s always uſed inſtead of the Word League, 
Ad primum vel ſecundum Lapidem, i. e. to 
the firſt or ſecond League. Herodotus ſaith, 
that the Paraſangue contains thirty Furlongs 


long, which would come to two French 


Leagues, at the rate of twelve thouſand Foot 
; in A League. The P erſtans make it ſix thou- | 


ſand Paces long, or Endaze, which is the 


| Perſian Word for Pace: That word ſignifies 
| likewiſe Caſt, to intimate that a Pace is made 
by caſting the Body forward. The fars ſeng, 

or Paraſangue, is moſtly the ſame through» 
out the whole Perſan Empire 
As to the Perſian Money, the Perſiant call 
all ſorts of Coins Zer, which fignifies properly 
Gold; for Zim, in their Language, is the 
word they call Silver by. They diſtinguiſn 
the Silver Money by the word Dirbem, or 
Eo LC . Drachm 
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Drachm, and the Gold Money by the word 
Dinar or Denier. They reckon by Dinar 
Biſty, and Tomens, tho they have no Coin 
ſo called, they being only Denominations. 
By the word Dinar is underſtood Silver in 
General. Dinar in a particular Signification, 
is equivalent to a French Denier; and doubt- 
leſs the word Denier, which occurs in moſt 
of our European Tongues, in Greek and Latin, 
comes from the word Dinar, which is a Term 
found in all the Eaſtern Dialects, as far as 

the Indies, as I obſerved juſt now. There 
is the common Dinar, and the legal Dinar, 

or Cheray, as I have explained it above: 
And the Dinar Cheray, ſignifies the Weight 
and Value of a Ducat, or of the Gold Crown 
Piece: They uſe the legal Denier but in Books 
of Accompts. One Biſty make ten Dinars 
or Deniers; and one Toman makes ten thou- 
and Dinars. Their current Coins are of 
Silver, which'is, or ought to be, according 
to the Standard of Spaniſh Silver. The Chaye, 


Which is the loweſt Silver Coin, is worth 


four Pence Half-penny of French Money. 
The Mamondy, which is worth two Chayes, 
is worth Nine-pence. The Abaſſi is worth 
four Chayez, and the Tomar is worth fifty 
Abaſſir, or ten thouſand Dinars. Toman is 
a word of the Tysbeck Language, which ſig- 
nifies ten Thouſand, being equivalent to the 
Term Myriades among the Greeks. The 
Tartars reckon their Forces by ten t. 
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ſands, as we do by Batallions: Their Camp 
is therefore divided into ten Thouſand effe- 
Give Men bearing Arms, and they expreſs 
the Grandure of a Prince, by the Number 
of Tomans he keeps under him. The Town 

which Xerxes built in Syria, and call'd by 
the Name of Myzandra, had its Deno- 

mination, upon the Account of its prodi- 
gious Armies, which they reckon'd by ten 
thouſands, as they do now by Battallions, 


and Squadrons. They have alſo other Braſs 


Coins, viz. the Casbequi, a Word com- 
pounded of Ras, Money, from whence came 
Kaſue, a Treaſure ; and of Becklord, as tho 
one ſaid, the King's Coin, and that Piece is the 
tenth Part of a Chaye ; but they have no 
Gold Money; for theſe Pieces of Gold, 
Stampt with the King's Effigie, and coined at 
his Acceſſion to the Throne, and on New- 
Years Day, which are of the ſame Weight 
as the German Duc fat, are not current among 
the People any more than Counters are cur- 
rent in France; beſides, thoſe Pieces of Gold 
have no proper Name; the Perſaus call 
them commonly Tela, i. e. Pieces of Gold; 
they are call'd alſo Cherrafes, i. e. Nobles, by 
Keaſon of their m 


Formerly there was no other Coin in 
the Kingdom but Silver Beſtis, which 
are worth two and twenty Demers, and 
thoſe four Pence half Penny Pieces, * 
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they call'd Chaye, i. e. Royal. But . 


wards, and in the time of the Sultan Mah- 


moud, about four hundred Years ago, the 
Money encreaſing, they Coined Double 


Chayez, called Maymondys, from the Name 
of the Sovereign. Abas the Great being i in- 
augurated King, and Perſia abounding with 
Silver and Trade, he order d Double May- 


mond ys tobe Coined, which were called by 


his Rome, Abaſts aud Mamondys and balf; 


which they call Abaſſis of five Chayex: They 
Coin ſometimes Pieces of Double Te Chayex, 
and Pieces of five Abaſſis, but tis only out 


of Curioſity ; they are not current in Trade. 
There is a Coin all along the Perſſan Gulf, 


called Larins,. which is the moſt common in 


Trade. Larins ſignifies Coin of Lar, which 
is the Capital of Caramania Deſerta; which 


was a diſtinct Kingdom before har the 


Great, King of Perſia, who Conquer it, 


Join'd it to his Kingdom about ſixſcore Years . 
ago. That piece of Money is of good Silver, 
and is worth two Chayez and half, Which 
comes to eleven Pence — three Deniers of 


French Money: The mark of it is very ex- 


traordinary, being a round Wire of the bigs 


neſs of a Quill folded in two, and an Inch 


long, with a ſmall Mark on it, which is the 
Prince's Stamp. , None having been Coined 
ſince that Conqueſt, is the reaſon they are 


now very ſcarce. N do nevertheleſs 
PET reckon 
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reckon by that Coin in all that Country, and 
in the Indies, along the Gulf of Gambay, 
and in the Neighbouring Parts. They ſay, 
that formerly ir was current throughout 
all the Eaſt. The Perſian Money is made 
with a Hammer, they are not acquainted 
with the Mill. The Money weighs exactly 
the ſame alike in all Parts. There are coin- 
 Ing-Houſes ; the charge of coining is greater 
than in any other part of the World, for it 


amounts to ſeven and a half per Cent. Ibs 


Stamp of the Money, like that of the Great 
Seal of the Kingdom, repreſents in the mid- 
dle of one of the Sides, the Perſian Belief in 

theſe Words; There is no God, but God, 
Maßbammed is God: Prophet; Aly is God's. 

Vicegerent, and the Names of the twelve 
Iman, round it; and on the other fide the 
Name of the King, of the Place and of the 
Year. The Copper Mony has on one ſide 
the Perſian Hyerogliphick, viz. A Lyon with 
a riſiug Sun on his Back; and on the other 
ſide, the Time and the Name of the Place 

where the Money was coined. 
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